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As the n of Ancient Hiſtory, hi- 
cherto publiſhed, preſent us with little more than 9 
a ſeries of chronological events, which leave no 3 


the following Performance has endeavoured to ex- 
plain, at ſome length, all the tranſactions of anti- 
quity that principally merit attention. 
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m Hiſtory, his end will be fully anſwered. 5 
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rr appears. that W was: + the 8 Py 
Sees for ſome centuries after. the deluge. The, 
. world teemed with wild beaſts; and: the great ber - 
if of thoſe. times: conſiſted in . them. 
ener een acquired immortal renown; ** 
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1 the 1 which his courage 1 dexterity. 
univerſally excited, was enabled to acquire an au- 


thority over his fellow creatures; and to found at 
Babylon the firſt monarchy, whole. origin is parti: 
cularly mentioned in e in the year of the world $0 
At ©. 71 06 ry 
Not long after the foundation of N was 

in Egypt, the four governments 
of Tbebas, Theri, Memphis, and Tanis, began to 


laid by Aſſur. 
ph. . 


aſſume ſome. appearance of form and r 
That theſe events ſhould, have. happened 


caſioned to the learned ſome. centuries, ago, need 


not, in the fmalle degree, excite. the. wonder of, 7 


the preſent age. We hays. ſeen, from many in- 


ſtances; the powerful effects of the principles. of 
population. The kingdoms. of. Mexico and 3 $i 
were  incomparably more extend than thoſe of 


1 Nineveh, and Egypt, during this earlx 
ale. kingdoms. are not ſuppoſed 5 | 


age; and yet th 
have exiſted om centuries batora. Rags WS ery, of 


America b 


As Saul e continued to mult ly. on the earth, g 


and to ſeparate. from each other, the. tnadition. con- 
cerning the true God was 8 or obſenred. 
This occaſtoned the calling of Abraham to be the 


father of a choſen people, Anno: Mundi 1921. 


From this period, the hiſtory of ancient nations 


begins a little to expand. itſelf ; and we Fo ba- 5 


culars of __ condi . en, 


4441 


after the deluge, whatever ſuxpriſe it may 4 4 9 . : 
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: TE "bt: "#s | N 1115 1 py 12 . „ A 
-NINUS bete Dieſes with A TE 51 e 
| Fobdued a great Gs of nations aft the way from 
Z 2 . . to India; but ſuſpended his warlike enter 
| prifes to enlarge the city of Nineveh, which bad 
5 een founded by his father. Nineveh Was quickly 
3 OR Bolt with walls an hundred feet hig gh, having fif- 
cdten hundred towers two hundred Ro in eighth, o 


1 e equally for its ornament and defence. The. 
{- circumference of the whole city was four hundred | 


. =y and eighty ſtadia, or ſixty miles. * 
1 This work being completed, Ninus Selbe bis 
Wc: 5 arms at the head ef ſeveral hundred thouſand fight- | 
ing men; and Semiramis, who was the wife of one 


1 \ 
n RS N 


2 | The king married her, and left; her his 

Fron; and this ambitious princeſs being deſirous, | 

= in her turn, to render her name immortal, in a very”. 

- Few years built the city of Babylon," to fuch an 
amazing extent, that it far exceeded Nineveh, its 


niots to go abreaſt. 


I be quays, the ai over the an the 
- *__ , Hanging gardens, the prodigies of ſculpture and 


architecture, the temple of Belus, which had in it a 
[ golden ſtatue forty feet high, though they were not 
A works of Semiramis, yet they were much im- 
1 Fons and S * * ; 
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"of bib officers; diſtinguiſhed herſelf by her heroie 


| * FI Walls being of ſufficient-thicknefs to allow fix cha- . 
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THESE 1 built a large dee 


. - wa with. bitumen, a glutinous. Hig, arifing, 4 1 
5 out - of: the earth in. that country, which inds. 14 9 
: Wh much ſtronger and firmer than lime, and x 

1 ſoon grows much harder than the bricks or ones 1 

oo - which it cements together. They; were of 2 ſquare 85 
2 form, each ſide of Which was fifteen miles. I heir Ml 
: breadth... was eighty-ſeyen Jets. Ag their heighths =. SY 
. three hundred and fiſty. . eel] 
- The walls were 1 AM 2 2 ifie ads mo ie 
25 a vaſt ditch, full of water, and Ved with bricks, on. 
8 © both ſides. The earth that was dug out of it, male 
wee bricks wherewith the walls = Sa built; and 
= 3 therefore, from the vaſt heighth and breadth' of the N 4 2 


walls, way be inferred the greatneſs of the ditch. 
On every ſide of this great. ſquare were Wenty- 
4 five gates, that is, an hundred in all. Theſe gat 
1 were made of ſolid braſs. - Hence it is, that Ms . 
25 the Supreme Being promiſed to Cyrus the conqueſt = 
S of Babylon, he tells him, That he would b T6 - 
pieces before him the gates of brass. 
Between every two of the gates were N oo 
towers, and four more at the four corners of this 
great ſquare, and three between each of theſe corners. = 
and the next gate on either ſide. Every one of theſe 
towers was ten feet higher than. the walls. But this 
- is to be underſtood only of thoſe parts of the ö | 
KH where there was need of towers. "nl 
From theſe twenty-five gates, on each fide fs 


1 ſquare were twenty-five ſtreets, in ſtraight we 
5 ines to the gates, which were directly oppoſite 3 
. them on the other ſide; ſo that the number of > I 
4 ſtreets were fifty, each fifteen miles long, whereof bY 1 


e went one NN and We the other, 
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I . e etzug a beet at GI ha And befidestheſe, | 
-© + there were alſo four half ſtreets, which had houſes 
8 only on one ſide, and the wall on the other. Theſe 
went round the four ſides of the city next the walls, 
mud were each of them. two hundred feet broad. 
I The reſt were about an hundred and fifty. By theſe. 

_ Frets thus crofling each other, the whole city was 

"divided into ſix hundred and ſeventy-fix fquares, 


2 2 


| 5 4 
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Lach of which was four furlongs and an half, on 

.* "every nde, that is, two miles and a nder in eir- 
=. cumference. _ 2 
ll. Round theſe ſquares, on every fide tomirils the 2 
itrreets, ſtood the houſes, which were not contigu- 
þ ous, but had void ſpaces between. them. They | 
Pere buik three or four ſtories high, and beautified 
with all manner of ornaments towards the ſtreets. 


> 5 The ſpace within, in the middle of each ſquate, Was 1 
empfopel for yards, yarderis, and other fuch wes ; 
io that Babylon wax greater in appeirance than Ten- 


WM bear due alf of the city being taken up in 
8 e lands. n . 
Tt up 09: 2. . 1 
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wy 1 ator er the river Fophrates ran Mis © 
335 erde the city, from the north to the ſouth file. On 
Lach fide of the river was a quay, and a high wall 
built of bricks and bitumen, bf. the fame thickneſs” 
=” as the walls that ſurrounded the city. = 
In theſe walls, oppoſite to every ſtreet that ted to 7 
me river, were gates of braſs, and from them de- 
Deuts by Reps to the river, for the conveniency of 
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ro BY the river, before the boilding of of. the. ridge. by” 
8 Thee brazen gates were always een in che 4 7 


20 the . in b 3 no eps way of cas. 


times hut! in the night. 


farlong In length, and thirty feet in bregdth, bunt 
it eie art, to ſupply the defect of a feunda - 


tion in the bottom: of the river, which was all: ſandy. 
The arches were made of huge ones, PE 


together en W = 1 þ lead. 1 „ 
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5 Kr 8 two. ende of abs Koide! were two. pa- 


var whigh.) had à communication with each other 
Abe d a vault, built under the channel: of the river. 
he old. palace, which ſtood on the eaſt fide of the 
river, was three miles and three quarters in N Ss 
The new palace, which ftood on the weſt fide - 
the river oppoſite. to the other, was ſeyen miles an 
4 half 3 in compaſs. It was ſurrounded with three 
„one within another, with conhderable ſpaces 
ke them. Theſe walls, as well as thoſe of the 
palace, were embelliſhed with an infinite variety of 
ſculptures, repreſenting all kinds of animals to the” 
life. Among the reſt was a curious hunting-piece, 


in which Semiramis, on horſeback, was throwing her 


javelin at a e and her n Ninus * 
ing x lion. 7.19 T6 1:99 

n this laſt, or new palace, were the Hanging _ | 

Gardens, ſo celebrated among the Gredk e 


W emen 
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- The bridge was not inferior o any of | the other 
buildings, sicher 1 an beauty OT. magnifcence. It Was 
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| EF HE che height equalled that of the walls of the city. 

Ihe aſcent was from terrace to terrace, by Kits 
= ten feet wide. The Whole pile was ſupported by 
= vaftarches; Taifed' upon other arches; one above an- 
. 705 "ee and Arengthened! he a yall tenty-trio feet 


Homes, Hxteen feet long, and four feet broad. Over 
theſe was a layer of earth, mixed with u grese 
quantity of bitumen, upon which were two rows of 
3 clofely cemented together with plaſter. 

The whole was covered with thick ſheets of lead, 


. And all this was contrived to keep the. moiſture of - 
the mould from running through the arches. This 
mould was fo deep, that the een trees mi in, 
take root in it; and with. ſu > the terraces were 
3 as well a as with all other plants and flowers, . 
' Ta the upper terrace there was an engine, or Kind 
_ + us pump, by which water was drawn up out of the 
river: and from thence the whole garden was wa⸗ 
tered. In the ſpaces between the ſeveral arche 
upon which this whole ſtructure reſted, were lar * 
and magnificent apartments, that were very tight, 
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©,” of: ſeveral large terraſſes, one above another, nm . 


On dhe oh of the arches 5 ol Arſt Hail large lat . | 
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: 7 upon which lay the mould, or earth, of the garden. 
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. were proper for A garden of Pleafute,. 8 


ANOTHER 5 the great works at Babel: was 
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, ; 3 Was . 3 . A. 3 : 
r which ſtood in the middle of it. At the 7 
1 tion, it was a ſquare of a furlong on each ſide; mY 


conſiſted of eight towers, built one above the „ 
and, becauſe it decreaſed gradually to the. dope, 
GBDtrabo calls the whole a pyramidee. 
| It was not only aſſerted, but proyed, thas, this - 


. WM tower much excecded the. greateſt of the pyrami 
of Egypt in height. Therefore we have. 5 reals 
*\ to believe, that it was the very. ſame tower „ 
VVauaas built there at the confulion of languages ; - and 
4 dme rather, becauſe it is atteſted by ſeveral profane 


1 4 Authors, that this tower was all built of bricks and 
_ | _ "bitumen, as the A tell us the tower of BabeF . 
— RY. Was. n 1 5 

- "WM The afceat to the top was by fair on the outfide- 


on the fide of the outer wall, Ae turning by 

very flow degree, in a ſpiral lines. eight times raund# 

_—_— the tower, from the bottom to tue, top, had the 
game appearance, as if there had been eighr towers 

placed upon one another. Tn theſe differetit mories 


ed by pillars. Over the whole, on rhe top of 
the Babylonians became more exper. in dener 99 


But the chief uſe to which this ROPE, wits (te Pp 


paßte of. the tower. a = Nan IF 16 701 


ſures, cups, and other facred veſſels,” all of maffy 
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| according to Strabo, it was a. Kanlon 44 in height. 4 
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tower, was an obſervatory, by the benefit bf BAR. 2 
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1 : row it; that is, there was an eaſy ſloping aſcent 9 3 


: 5 ; 
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were many large rooms, with arched*roofs ae ene , I 


than all other nations. _ * „ 
ed, was the worſhip. of the god Belus, dt Mal, bs 3 
alſo that of ſeveral * deities; for Which treaſan. 
there was à multitude' of chapels 1 in the differenr © 
The riches: of this temple Rr Bari; tables; cen 5 J 
b were e 310 other image, there 9 
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W : - thouſand men to clear the place of its rubbiſh; but 
te death of Alexander, about two months duet, 
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3 ty Fee a Sigh bc weighed a thouknd 
_ talents. pee | 
This antazing fabric Rood till thorime df Kerees ; 
Hur he, on bis return from his Grecian expedition, 

3 demoliſhed it, after having firſt plundered 
it of all its riches. Alcxarider, ui on bis return to 
5 Babylon from his Indian expedition, intended to , 
| be Tebuilt it; and, with this view, emplo ed ten 
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17 TAE hf Pays greateſt WF" of wm 
_ againſt India. On this occafion ſhe raiſed an 
_ - .mnumerable army, out of all the provinces of her 
_ empire, and appointed Bactra for the rendezvous. 
As the IRA th of the Indians conſiſted chiefly in 
their great ag of elephants, this artful queen 


= bad a multitude of camels, accoutred in the form of 
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elephants, in hopes of deceiving the enemy. It is 
aid that Perſeus, long after, ta the fame ſtrata- 
dem againſt the Romans ; 3 dut neither of them ſuc- 
25 a., | 

The Indian king, having notice of her approach, 
Thy ambaſſadors to aſk her who ih was, and with 
What right, having never received my injury from 
2 ſhe came out. of wantonneſs to attack his do- 
. minions; adding, that her boldnefs ſhould ſoon meet 
With the puniſhment it deſerved. * Tell your ma- 
fer, replied the queen, © that, in A little time, 1 
A 8 Ms) _ 
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thought ber far enough eat. he 2 4 : 


river, numbers of them periſhed by the diforder and 
7 confufion. unavoidable on ſuch .occafions. When 


She n 8 8 a river gs 
* from which the country takes its name; and 
having prepared a ſufficient number of boats, ſhe at: 
- tempted to paſs it with her army. Their paſſage ; 
was a long time diſputed, but, after a bloody battle, 
ſhe put her enemies to flight. Above a oat of _ 
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* their boats were ſunk, and about an hundred thou- 


ſand of their men taken. priſoner s. 

Encouraged by this ſucceſs, ſhe advanced 2 
into the country, leaving ſixty thouſand men be- 
hind to guard the bridge of boats which ſhe had built 


over the river. This was juſt what the king deſired, 


who fled, on purpoſe to bring her to. an * 


ment in the heart of his country. As ſooh 4 
and a ſecond engagement enſued, more bloody than 
the firſt, The counterfeit: elephants could not long. ; 
ſuſtain the ſhock of the ttue ones. Theſe routed . 
Hee army, cruſhing whatever came in their war. 
Semiramis did all that could be done to rally and 
| encourage her troops, but in vain. , The king per- 
ceiving her engaged in the fight, advanced towards 
her, and wounded her. The wound, however, did 
not prove mortal. The ſwiftnefs of her horſe ſoot 
carried her beyond the reach of her enemies. 


%. 


As her men crouded to the bridge to repaſs che 


thoſe that could ſave themfelves were ſafely over, nue 

deſtroyed the bridge, and by that means ſtopped the 

enemy; and the king 35 ewiſe, in obedience to an 
oracle, had given orders to his troops not to paſs the 
river, . hor-purfue Semiramis any farther. | * 

Ihe queen, having made an exchange of ban. 

ers, returned to her own dominiens, with ſcaree ne 
third of her army, which, according to Cteſias, con- 
Aiſted of eee and I __ .Y 
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EC pr, hi is dl between "the twehty- 
-Pourit and khirty-third degrees of north latitude, is 
2 country very much favoured by nature. The ſky 
Is ferene, the fo] fertile, the plants and fruits mar 
Able and ſalutary. But a wonderful degree of in- 
duſtry would have been neceſſary to render it habit 


The overflowing of the Nile procures every ad- 
"vantage, and ſupplies the want of rain, which never 
falls in chat country. This river has its ſource in 
a, mountain of Abyſſinia, from whence it does not 

arrive in Egypt till it has been precipitated over ſeven . 
. .catarats, with a noiſe which is heard at the diſtance. - 
ola number of leagues. It begins to ſwell in the 


The ancients, who were ignorant of the cauſes „ 
"= the inundation, have aſſigned ſome fabulous reaſons, 
'S * which will always be the caſe when people ſubſtitute 
conjectures inſtead of facts. At prefent we know, 
ttt it rains in Ethiopia five months of the year, 
7 . _ from. April till September; which is the ſecret of the 
I ae SFU he REIN, Os the 8 _ TO A 


— 


1 month of May, and by a gradual increaſe, which is 
It - almoſt imperceptible at Left, it arrives at a ſufficient 
1 it | height to oyerſlow the country, and remains in that . 

| 'F "8 from the month of June till October. 


| 2nd 


„ 


it brings chr uh it, prody uc 
ity of R gypt. Fhus lands, which are naturally dry 


In à very Hort time, all the natural productions. 


with eities, villages, and thickets; ſeattered over it, 
and affording a moſt wonderful and ſingular pro- 


speck In the winter it becomes a gladfome plain, I 
covered with flocks, herds, and huſbandmen, where 

orange, citron, and other 3 trees, are ſeen. 
whoſe flowers delight: the mu 19 0 3 che 3555 
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or THE ANCIENT METHOD: OF cov raw. A 


_ WATER THROUGH | THE COUNTRY, | "WITH: AN 
5 "ACCOUNT OF THE LAKE OF: Mrs. + + 


«Sd. + at „ I 1 553% 2 100 +6 £ 


IN 8 to << ply fo beneficial a Aer Egypt 


2 vas croſſed with an dre N number of canals, of 4 
an immenſe length and breadth. The Nile not } 
only carried fruitfulneſs every where with its Whole: 
ſome waters, united cities to one another, and the © . ©: 


great ocean with the Red Sea, but kept up com- 


merce both within and without the kingdom, ang 
fortified it .againſt the enemy; ſs that it was both 
5 5 nouriſher and defender of Egypt. The cham- 4 
Th bug country was abandoned to it; but the cities, =." ol 
with immenſe labour and pains, lifting up their 


1 like {6/ many iflands in the midſt of the wa 
N dehele uur mY * * n * 


5 8 


es the eien fertijl - 


1 Ay become the beſt foil in the world,. They 20 
need only fow, without almoſt: any culture, to reaps 7 


gypt, during the ſummer, appears like a ſea, 8 
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— n 4 Wenke oy the Nile. Wen 
it ſwelled beyond meaſure, great lakes, dug by the 


Kings, offered their boſoms to the ſpreading waves. 
8 had their diſcharges nrepared; large ſluices- 
opened, or ſhut them as neceſſity required; and the 
Waters, having their places of retreat, ſtaid upon 
the e +00 e than was needful to nee - 


them. 

Such wt eule os; that great ll. ealled the 
Lake of Mzris, which was the name of the king who 
—— be made. It is aſtoniſhing to read, 
what nevertheleſs i 4s 7 that its circumference Was 
about an hundred and eight of our leagnes. | 

The fiſhery of it yielded immerſſe ſums. to the 
1 ; and thus, when the land produced nothing, 
they drew treaſures from dt, by corering it with 


water. 
Two pyramids, each of which bore upon a throne 


* 4 two coloſſal ſtatues, one of Meris, and the other of 


his wife, roſe three hundred feet above the middle 
of the Jake, and oocupied a like ſpace-under the wa- 
ters. Thus they ſhewed, that they had been erect- 


ed before ali pes was filled; and demonſtrated, that 
a lake of that extent —_ been W * 2 $ Fu 
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THE: Eg Wan r 
bee fearne a ok vernment. 3 ve 


of a4 which is'to render life 8 . 


we , the people happy. The temperature of the country 
8. being always even and eee, their * 
i ments more ſolid and ſteady, _ 
Je As virtue is the foundation of all fociety, 0 hey 
Mm - carefully cultivated it. Their chief virtue was 
Le gratitude. The honour that was given to them, for 
"I being the moſt gene rous and grateful, ſhews they _ 
e were like wiſe the moſt ſociable. Good offices ate 
10 the bond both of public and private concord. He 
3 that acknowledges favours, loves to beſtow them; 
8 and in baniſhing ingratitude, the pleafure-of ye 
* good reinains fo mes that one cannot e be 
ie _-inſenfible of it. | 
£ T heir laws were adn, full of e equity, . 4 
h per to unite citizens ts one another. He, who being 

| able to refeue a man affaulted, did not do it, was 
=. 1 puniſhed with as ſevere a death as the aſſaſſin him- 
_ I felf. Thus were the citizens a guard to each other. 
le and all the members of the community were united 
A. _ againſt evil doers. None was permitted to be uſclets 
8 in the ſtate; the law aſſigned to each his proper bu- | 
at fineſs, which was perpstuated from father to ſon... 
3 Their prieſts and ſoldiers had their particular marks 


of honour; but all the traders, even to the leaſt, 
were held in eſteem ; and it was accounted a crimi- 
nal matter to deſpiſe and treat with contempt -thofe 
citizens whoſe -abours, whatever they were, con- 


tributed to the public weal. By this means all arts 7 


were * to 8 1 8 
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8 THERE Was: i in bt one 4 44 trial. altoge- 


My 


conſolation in dying, to leave one's name in eſteem 
: among men; and of all human bleſſings, this is the 
Fs 8 2 one of Which death cannot rob us. But it 
Was not allowed in Egypt indifcriminately to — © 
all the dead. This honour could only be confer 
by” a public decrees” The moment a man died, he 
Was brought into judgment... The public. accuſer * 
was heard. If he proved that the conduct of the. 
|: dedeaſed had been bad, his memory was condemn-- 


. Wo and he was deprived of burial. The conſe- - 


_ quence was, that the people admired the power of 


ae laws, which extended to men even after death; 
and every one; ſtruck by example, OT: to dif-. 
/ nn Ny and his friends. . * 
* ? Ms 6 8 2 N 17 7 * ee 2 TIDE IE SOOT _— A Vs 5 2 * 4 
3 5 _ 1 FR * 4 Ke 4 TS Co ; q ” 5 "Hh 6 8 1 | 1 8 8 : 
V 
5 : a 1 THE e r 
I» THE arts 3 Tefſer: manual toil; to procute . 
8 the neceſſaries and conveniencies af life ;-and - 
1 to render our preſent ſtate more agreeable = 
* That the arts, in the earlier periods of . 
* Liege were buy few _ impericet, 18 n migh 
*: 7 he 
V 8 A. 5 , — 
. ; 1 bs 5 Bf ; - 
; * 4 © 8 


| ther extraordinary, which nobody Eſcaped. It is 4 : 


. 


% 


be erpecded. : \T ls real wanisiof men are not nals; 


rous; and as long as they continue To; only thoſe © 


arts are cultivated, by which they can be moſt eakly. 
ſupplied. It was not till nations had extended their 
connections by commerce, and acquired a taſte fr 
the elegancies of life, chat many: of the arts, ſo con. 
ducive to national wealth and pleaſure, were cum 
out. Thus, while the arts which promote UGpation 


and vice are but of modern date; thoſe which are 


_ — to living were almoſt coeval with- the . 
ation of u.. IE he 


Egypt was the Wengen of che . Te n 
: country: we owe the invention of. the plough, ſo 


very neceſſary in agriculture. The firſt pioughs 
uſed in tillage were all of wood. A proof, fays 


Mr. Goguet, that the tilling of ground Was intro- 


duced in light ſoils, ſuch as that of Egypt. Prior 
to the invention: of the plough, wooden ſpades were 
_ uſed in huſbandry. In ſome parts of Scotland, Me - 
Gall in the Highlands, a ſpade is ſtill uſed inſtead 
of F e pleugh. But this muſt be owing either ta the 
of the farmer, or to the ground being inac- 


Sed e h. Iron, of fuch general uſe i in 5 


all the arts, was, "of all metals, the laſt diſcovered, 
and the laſt employed in mechanies. 

ſeiouſneſs of it, and induſtry, Were the mother of 
the arts; but in vain do we know our wants, had 
not the God of Nature furniſhed materials and ._ 
invention wherewith to ſupply them. Living in an 
age in which the arts are brought to. great perfec- 
tion, and enjoying the advantages they procure us, 
we pay little attention to the great effort necoſſaxy to 


tei production: and yet, we are told, that chats | 8 
are parts'of the world, the inhabitants of which ſtill . 


continue ignorant of the arts moſt uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary. There are nations, or rather tribes of fa- 
" to wow REF the moſt! ng Tout 
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_— 1 3 ot leaſt how to MONT and re- 
new it was long unknown in the world; we ſee; 
© from the well known fable of Promitheus,: that 
_ the Hesthens thought it came down from heaven. 
Magellan ſays, chat the people of the Marianne 
lande, thought it was an animal fed upen wood, ' 
Au ud were afraid to come neat it. Though e 
and Peru abound with iron, yet the uſe of that me- 
tial was not known to the inhabitants, when the 
Spaniards came among them. The origin of the 
moſt imple and eaſy art, if it contributes to relieve 
our wants, or to increafe our conveniences, be it the 
_ gift of nature, or the effect of induſtry, is Cy 
Dur admiration. | Chance has led to the diſcovery of 
' many arts. Fer theugh neceſſity ſets men | upon 
making attempts to ſupply their wants, and thoſe. 
ga attenpts have been moſtly ſucteſsful; 4 i \ 
 _ fortunate incidents, many chi nec to 
| _—_ not have n 
M The Egyptians were acq naiated with che arts Mm 
2 very early e e the ene Their linen yata | 
_ e been of a very. fine texture) and fine 
mtulfe, mentioned in ſeripture, ſhew. them to have 
deen well acquainted with the arts of ſpinning and 
Weaving. The pyramids, thoſe enormous maſſes, 
Which have withſtood the lapſe of time, are a ſtand» 
ing monument of their 1kill in architecture t but 
their taſte was bad. Neither deſign nor juſt pro- 
3 rtion. are to be found in thoſe public works. 
Wbt hiftorians and traveflers have ſaid of the time 
_— when, and the perſons by whom, the pyramids were 
duk, is only conjecture. Some think they were 
built before the flood; others, that they were the 
work of the Ifraelites, whilit in bondage in Egypt. 
ITbe moſt probable conjecture feems to bp, that they 
ate ſepulchral monuments, in which the embalmed 
de of den kings D laid. 
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TY SCIENCES or THE EGYPTIANS, | 
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THERE is a 3 a barns the arts 95 X92 
and ſciences ; they exiſt together, and the improve. 
ments of. the one have a tendency to render the 
other more perfect. Where the arts flouriſh, 
happy oeniuſes are ſtimulated to make refearches, EY 
and to promote knowledge. The diviſion of land. 
the cunals dug to receive the waters of the Nile, and A 
their exact admeaſufement of the height of the wa- 
ters, ſhew the Egyptiatrs to have been RG” 4 
with mechanics and geometry; nor were they Wan- 
gers to aſtronemy. They divided - the zb dhe into 1 
twelve ſigns, knew the motion of the heavenly bo- A | 
dies, coul e eclipſes and aſſign the cauſes 
of them. They had ſome notion of a plurality of 
worlds, and of 0 motion of che earth. The oo. 
_ trans uſed 'meroglyphical, or emblematical Writing: 
that is, the fps of 'an-obje& was made to'repre- - 
ſent the object; and this, before the characters of . 
the alphabet were invented, was, very probably, the 
original method of writings uſed by all 'nationg. Our 

letters came from the Romans, Ss Roman alpha. 
bet from the Greeks; and the Greek characters, 

ſome of which ate of Hebrew original, came from 

the Phœnicians: hence it is no 1 in fer- 


W that "tory were not before che time of 
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Mioſes; and that God himſelf gave them to that legif- 
lator, upon mount Horeb. From the: hiſtory of 
the ancient Egyptians, come down to us, we ſee 
they had a genius for invention, but carried no- 
ting to perfection; they were grolsly ſuperſtitious, 
add much wedded td abfurd cuſtoms. The arts and 
ſcciences arrive at perfection by gradual improve- 
ments; one has the honour of the invention, and 

= another, that of improving it. 
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=_— - and productive of happineſs to the individuals and 
nations who attend to it. Superſtition debaſes reli- 
”"_ Hp and is the ſource of many and great calamities. 
_ '. though the idea of a Supreme Being, and the unity 
oo, might make a part of the ancient Egyptian 
meien, pet it is certain, that from that country, 

= - Adilgraced the worſhip of the Heathens, and ſunk 


The Egyptians were remarkable for the bafenels 
== of their ſuperſtition, and the abſurdity.of their wor- 

hip. The Egyptian idolatry Probably began with 
E -* - paying adoration to the heavenly bodies. This is 
__ tbe nataral origin of all idolatry. But there is no 
_ - cd ot: the religious vagaries of the human. mind. 
Mben not impreſſed with right, notions of God, it 
des frem one abſurdity. to another. The Egyp- Bl 
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1 EE Api, or 9 IOey P99 OR « black ball 1 Bs” 
particular ſpots repreſented. | The cat, dog, led, of 175 I 


de and wolf, were alſo among the number of thei 0 

0 ties. They were magnificently maintained; people 

Sy of the higbeſt rank ſerved them, and when = 

id died, thy gave them a pompous funeral. IL hurt 1 
E- any of thoſe creatures was thought a heinous crime, 
1d : and puniſhed with death. The Egyptians differed. 


in their religious opinions and rites.. The — - ; 3 
Was worſhipped in one province, and the ichneu- 58 4 
mon, his enemy, in another. Here, the ſheep was 
the object of their ſuperſtition, and there, 8 goat. 1 
Hens ſprang hatred, animoſities, and quarrels, Rs 
The Egyptian oriefts. were poſſeſſed of great | 
power; they managed the ſprings of government as 2 
they pleaſed, and by means of ſuperſtition held the 'S 4 
people in ſubjection to them. Their theology wass 
of two kinds, ſecret and: popular: the latter, * 3 
conſiſtſed only of impious abſurdities, they taught 
the people; the former, though mixed with 8 "i 
was more - rational and pure. They affected — - 1 I 
teries, and promoted ſuperſtition, becauſe they found 
theſe to be uſeful to them. Prieſteraſt has deal, 
more or leſs, in all ages; and human traditiens and D Xx 42 
abſurdities have contaminated Wei natural and re. = 3 1 3 


vealed religion. __ 
Reſpect to parents and old ages Fan for be- 

nefits received, a love of peace, and; an attachment 1 

to ancient cuſtoms, were the principal, virtues of We I 

Eg ptians, and what they were moſt careful to in- 0 = 2 


culcate upon youth. Their .vices were many; gor . - 2 
could it be ee as the Egyptians dre an e 

feminate and idle people. In Egypt, the men e W 2 3 
_ themſelves in ſpinning, and the Women . . 3 
_ naged the domeſtic affairs, and the concerns rend. 
„The female, not the male children, were obliged e 
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"4 e l unn . from a eqpiceited | ignorance, 
- thought that nothing- deſerved their attention, but 
the productions of their own aountry. An evident 


8 propf, that the ancient Egyptians were ſtrangers to 
tie proper methods of national improvement and 


. civilization. It is by rectifying preſent i inconveni- 
_ ences, by making alterations in "it laws, aboliſhing 
- old, and introducing new cuſtoms, that nations have- 
'- emerged from bara 12 and the ar Kru W 
W been MY p 
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Ws after death, was one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions 
. Th over equalled their kill in embalming. It is ſaid, 


tis day, though buried 3000 years age. 
_ The mummy pits, which contain the mummies, 


* 


dme is now loft; 
What will not prejudice inſpire 2 To rela 

E: ee the aſhes of our rents, is a natural and laud- 
able ſentiment; but this is rather the work of ſu- 
WY L oli, Pays, upon this ſubj jet, ©« that the cuſtom. 

bf burning the: dead has in it ſomething- cruel and 


N of * en the moſt dear to us.” 
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THE faperfiitious Jefire 92 Saber their 1. 
among the Egyptians. Accordingly, no nation bas 
that ſome of the bodies are perfect and diſtin at 


1 or embalmed bodies, are ſubterraneous vaults of a 
prodigious extent; but che art of preſerving! the 2 


0 Harbarous, Feen it is haſtening to deſtroy the re. 1 


In can Fenn 1 N PRE 1 | 

; uſual practice of burying, as: if it were: wm -o „ 1 
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writers ſuppoſe to have been built before the deluge 3 

ſtill reſiſt he injuries of tiine, which has 3 Ni 


ſo many empires. There-are ſtil} yhree of them re- 
maining, not far from Grand Cairo, where Mem- 

phis formerly ſtood. The baſis of cho largeſt: covers 

eleven acres of ground, and its perpendicular height 

is 500 feet; but if meaſured" obliquely to the tetmi- 5 

nating point, eo ſeet. It contains a rœom thi 


marble clieſt, but without either cover or contents, 


founder. Many ſtones of this enormous oy 
are hardy feet long, + four leer high, and three feet 
broad. | 

: Acco to Herodotus, an bund 1 con 
workmen were employed for hin years, without 
intermiſſion, either in preparing the materials, or 8 
conſtructing the work. And an inſeriptioß in- ; 
forms us, that the vegetables with which they weir... 
fed coſt ſixteen hundred talents, which is about two. 
hundred and eighty-nine thouſand, three. bundred | 
and feventy-nine pounds of our money. 


Several writers enn * _— 
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four feet / long, and ſaventeen broad, in which is a F 


ſuppoſed to have: been deſigned for the tomb ot the: : a 
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We = tacks dener de . of that country „ 
"Th _—= rainous undertakings. ' VVV 
3 . Some have imagined, that the pyramids were gra- 4 
 paries, built by Joſeph for the ſeven years. of plenty, 
th 15 - - an opinion very well adapted for . mote I 
I ThE kene who are wedded to ſyſtems | 
$ - | The pyramids were certainly tombs, by means 7 
5 = <2 which the kings, Who were tainted with the preju- 
Aices of cheir country, wiſhed to make themſelves 
_ 8 immortal, as they would thus ſecure to their bo- 
5 dies a hahitation inacceſſible and proof againſt the 
attacks of time. © Beſides ſuperſtition, probably 2 
- defire of preventing diſturbances was another mo- 
tive for. impoſing ſuch teflious taſks upon the people. 
Bot, Whatever was the reaſon, it may not be im- 
oe 5 S r to remark, that the princes WhO cauſed theſe 
2 * to be raiſed, be fo hateful by the op- 
-. preffive labour which. they impcſed on their ſub- 
2 that they did not enjoy thoſe e nor e 
their names from oblivion -- 
be Labyrinth is a curieſity, thought to be — 
. than the pyramids themſelves. It is part- 
ly under ground, and cut out of a marbhle rock, con- 
3 of twelve palaces, and 1000 e there in- 
tricacies c of OD eue its name. e 
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ard: writing. Imitation is * to man, ber. 
is albhages, and among 8 85 nations, .ſoms methods - 
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had 3 = n or 3 hos kbegeln of. } 
ſenſible objects. Thoſe methods would foon be em ] 
ployed by men, for giving ſome imperfect informa- 
tion to others, at a diſtance, of What had happened 
or for preſerving the memory of facts, which ther 
| ſought to record. Thus, to ſignify. that one man | 
bad * killed another, they drew the figure of one man | 
ſtretched upon the earth, and of another ſtanding by 
him with a deadly. weapon in his hand. We fa 6565 335. 
in fact, that when America was firſt diſcovereds | 
this was the only ſort of writing known in the „5 
dom of Mexico. . By hiſtorical pictures, the Mexi - 
cans are ſaid to have tranſmitted the memory of tha - 
moſt important tranſactions of their empire. Theſe, TI 
however, muſt have been extremely imperfe&t re- 
cords; and the nations who had no other müſt 
have been very groſs. and rude. Pictures could do |} 
no more than delineate external events. They could b 
neither exhibit the connections of them, not de- 
ſeribe ſuch qualities as were not viible, to the eye, 
nor convey any idea of the ti © words of” 5 
men. 

Ii ſupply, in ſome degree, this defect, thers | 
aroſe, in proceſs of time, the invention of what are - 
called Hieroglyphical Characters; which may be 
conſidered as the ſecond ſtage of ih Art of W rit- 
ing. Hieroglyphics conſiſt in certain. Symbols, Y 

which are made to ftand for inviſible object, on ac 

count of an analogy or reſemblance, which ſack * 
ſymbols were ſuppoſed to bear to the objects. Thus 
an eye was the hieroglyphical ſymbol of. knowledge; 

a Cirele, af eternity, which has neither beginning” 
nor end. Hieroglyphics, therefore, wx a more 5 
refined and extennve ſpecies of painting. Pictures ea 
delineated the reſemblance 6f externa viſible. 5 "EE 

jects. | Hieroglyphics painted inviſible objeQs, by 
"OP taken from the external world. , 1 
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'* Egypt was 8 Where this fort of writs 
IL ing was moſt ſtudied, and brought into a regular 
art. In hieroglyphics was conveyed all the boaſted 
wiſdom of their prieſts. According to the proper- 
dies which they aſcribed to animals, or the qualities 
with which they ſuppoſed natural objects to be en- 
__  dowed, they pitched upon them to be the emblems, 
or bieroglyphies of moral objects; and employed 
them in their writing for that end. Thus, ingrati- 
tude was denominated by a viper; imprudence, by. 
A fly; wiſdom, by an ant; viory, by a hawk; a | 
dutiful child, by a ſtork; a man univerfally an- 
ned, by an cel, "which they ſuppoſed to-be found in 
 —_—_— with no other fiſh. Sometimes they joined 
ether two or more of theſe hieroglyphical cha- 
zaCters; as, a ſerpent with a hawk's head, to n a 
in 0 with God preſiding over it. | 
From hieroglyphics, or ſymbols of things invi- 
flble, writing advanced, among ſome nations, to 
fmple arbitrary marks, which ſtood for objects, 
though without any reſemblance or analogy to the 
| objects ſignified. Of this nature was the method of 
L ing practiſed among the Peruvians. They made 
uſe of ſmall cords, of different colours; and by 
knots upon theſe, of various fizes and differently 
ranged, they contrived ſigns for giving information, 
and communicating their thoughts to one another. 
Of this nature alſo are the written characters 
- which are uſed to this day throughout the great em- 
pPire of China. The Chineſe have no alphabet of 
Eetters, or ſimple ſounds, which compoſe their words. 
But every ſingle character, which they uſe in writ- 
Ang, is ſignificant of an oy it is a —_ which. 
tands for ſome one thing, or object. By conſe- 
Auence, the number of theſe characters muſt be im- 
—_ It muſt correſpond to the whole number of” 
or * which my have occaſion to ex- 
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ꝑ᷑yꝑꝙ᷑ * 
. expreſs 5 ih to che whole . of had 
lar which they employ in ſpeech. They are ſaid to 
ted habe (ſeventy thouſand! of -thoſe written :charafters. 1 
er- To read and write them to perfection is the ſtudy 
ies of a whole life; which ſubjects learning warn. th 


them to infinite diſadvantage, and muſt have bf, 
retarded the ar = "Fn der gk 128 
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EARLY meronr or THE Jews. 


> IN the Les of the 3 N Lase, 


to nnd Jacob, we meet. with an exact picture of an- 
ts, cient manners. We ſee ſome of the evils, particu- 
the . larly thoſe of difunion and famine, to which paſ- 
of toral tribes are expoſed from their ignorance or 
de neglect of huſbandry. The ſtory of Toleph and 
by his brethren is a,maſter-piece in its Kind. It owes 
ty all its impreflive power to the ſimplicity. of the 
Mn, language, and the affecting ſituation it xepreſents. 
. | Theſe are natural beauties, net to be equalled by 
ers the utmoſt efforts of art. In dhe courſe of the na- 
m- ration, we are led with the Iſraalites into Egypt, 5 
of where they increaſe ſo rapidly in wealth and nam- 
ds. bers, as to ekcite the envy, jealouſy, and fears of 
it- the natives. Rigorous meaſures were. therefare. 
ch. adopted with reſpect to them. Their burdens were 
ſe- | doubled; their lives. were made bitter with hard 
m- ſervice, and, at length, an order was iſſued, charg- 
of ing them to drown all their male offspring. But 
R 2 ow of their fathers raiſed up for a deh- * 
"C2 - verer 
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verer, who ee them from e and brought, 
dat out of the land of bondage. 
In the journey of this people through the wilder - ; 
neſs, beſides many other.:proofs of divine favour, 
they receivedifrom their illuſtrious guide a ſyſtem 
of religion and laws, under the ſanction of the 
Deity, and not unworthy of him. The Moſaic 
code, though the moſt ancient upon record, con- 
tains the ſoundeſt maxims of legiſlative wiſdom. It 
is an admirable ſummary of our duty to God and 
to man; and enforces the obſervance of that duty 
by 5 ſtrongeſt motives of e bis __ 

In order to fix the et truths of reli ion 
more ſtrongly in the minds of the people, Moſes 
compoſed a canticle, or ſong, which was to be 
learned by heart by them and their poſterity; 
and which contained every thing that they were 
moſt intereſted never to forget. It is impoſſible to 
read it without eee in the wares .of Fro-: 
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1 Greek and Roman writers 11728 pate. | 
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The fineſt pen one of their nius are cer- 
tainiy inferior to this canticle of Moſes, in pro- 
priety, grandeur, and beauty. Here we meet with 
_- the ideal perfection of Lyric poetry realized: the 
celevated, the tender, the mournful, the perſuaſive, 
rg £4 the vehement, every thing is in the higheſt degree 
of excellence; the ſpirit of the Divinity breathes 
in every line. Read the moſt admired odes of Pin- 
dar or of Horace, and you will ſoon feel how far 


_ they fall ſhort ad the” n. ne, of + 
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0 Cine car, n heavens 1e I wil -yeak ; $4 
and hear, O earth, the words of my mouth. Mx 
doctrine thall drop as the rain: my ſpeech ſhall 
diſtil as the dew, as the ſmall rain upon the tender 
herb, and as the ſhowers upon the graſs, :Becauſe | 

I will publiſh the name of the W aſcribe * 7 

5 2 unto. our God *.“. | 
»Was there ever an . 105 well n 
to awaken and ſecure attention? All nature K 
liſten, when the greatneſs of its author is to be pro- Tp 1 
claimed: every ear muſt drink with rapture the | 
the flowing ſtrains of ſuch ſalutary doctrine. 

Ihe hiſtory of the Jews is continned by other A 
facred writers through a long period of thowy a | 
thouſand years from the death a Moſes, The plan 

he laid 3 for the conqueſt of Paleſfine, was 
executed by Joſhua, Moſt of the inhabitants, ex- 
cept thoſe who reſided in .impregnable cities along 
the coaſt, were put to the ſword, or compelled to 
fly. Their poſſeſſions were divided among the 
tribes of Iſrael; and the projenty: made to Abraham 

3 ſeemel fully accompliſhed... 

But the Jews did not- long e avtentive: to 
the inſtitutions of their great lawgiver. They fell 

into apoſtacy and confuſion. They were e 
torn by inteſtine wars, or reduced to temporary 
bondage by the people whom they had before con- 
quered. When relieved from a foreign yoke, they 
commonly became ſubje t to the more grievous op- 
preſſions of domeſtic tyranny. But, in the various | 

changes of their manners and fortune, it is re- =» 
markable, that ſome of their groſſeſt idolatries, as. 
well as of their ſevereſt afflictions, took place when 

the civil power and the authority of che eee 
N united | ig the lame . f 
9 » + Deytercnomy, chap. 1 w Das 5 MN 

tl? : " Moſes, + 
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Mfc, who muſt have en) ni in Egypt, the 
a which aroſe from truſting the priefts with 
too much power, very wiſely ſeparated the ſacerdo- 
tal from the civit juriſdiction. The minifters of 
religion were not towed to interfere in ſecular 
oncerns: their duties were confined to the wor- 
ſhip of God; and their authority extended no far- 
ther than to take cognizance of fuch offences or 
tireſpaſſes as were connected with that worfhip, The 
eare and direction of all other matters reſpecting 
fociety were committed to the e/ders of the people. 
| * Theſe adininiſtered juſtice under the controul of 
"a fupreme ruler, emphatically called a judge, in 
whom all power, civil and military, was veſted, 
and who was to be obeyed as the vicegerent of God 
himſelf. How the bigh-prieſt' came to invade 
theſe latter prerogatives is not recorded in ſcriptare; 
and though the gradual encroachment may be eaſily 
accounted for, - chooſe rather to imitate Ne filence 
of holy writ on that ſubject, _ to attend meg 5 
the detail of facts. 
When the government of i Jews had ad 
_. xinved in the form 'preſcribed by Moſes, under 
twelve ſueceſſive judges, Eli, the high-prieſt, 
Dnitod in mimſelf thoſe functions and powers 
Which before had been kept diſtindt. He does not 
appear, however, to have been properly q ualified | 
for either office. We find him as 8 of lead- 
ing armies into the field, as of reſtraining his 
people from idolatry at heine. His own two fons, 
-  availing themſelves of his weakneſs, ſet the ex- 
. "ample of profligacy to the whole nation. They are 
cCharacterized, in the firſt-book of Samuel, as the 
fons of Belial, who knew not God. The fond fa- 
ther, though informed of theit abominations, fill 
continued them in authority upder him. He told 
by them, indeed, that it Was % got report he had re 
1 STOR FL 3 . 0 
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if them in making the people to trans 22 60 fucks 


Vader Eli, who judged 


| brought back the peple to a ſenſe of — and. 
foon reſtored the departed glory of # 


| Sacruet Was unwearied in the adminiſtration of J 
tice. He took circuits from year to year in differ- 


him unequal to the difcharge 


- 


t 94.3 


fort of reproof was not likely: t check thofe' young = 
reprobates in the career of diff pation. The nation by 
was involved in their $9 and their puniſhments by 
{rael forty years, the Jews 
loſt their courage as well as all religion. and virtue, 
and were kept in ſubjeQtion by the Philiſtines“ 
They made ſome feeble pres hey recover their "os 
liberty, but were always defeated. At one times 
having brought the Ark of the Covenant into the 


camp, as if that was to infaure fuccefs to à de- 


bauched, cowardly, and idolatrous army, they were 


_ routed with great flaughter : the two ſors of EIn 
were among the killed; and the ark was carried off _ 


by the victorious enemy. | The news of this diſaſter 
put an end to the old man's-life and his. UL-oxers. 


cifed authority. 00 Ub. 


After ſo terrible an erte in Which the 5 
Jews loft thirty thouſand footmen, they Tomained 
for ſome years at the mercy of the Philiſtines, tin! 
Samuel roſe, their prophet and their judpe, whe 


Their 
enemies were diſcomfited in their 4 5 And the 


people having revovered the cities und confts —_ 


had been taken from them in former ours, beg: 
to enjoy the comforts of peace. * 
To fecure the continuance of thoſe vets 


ent parts of the country, to judge the people and 
to redreſs their grievances. When age rendered 
of ſuch laborious du- 
ties, he made his two ſons judges over Iſrael; But 
they did not wall in bis ways; they turnetl aide after 
lucre; they took bribes, and perverted uugment. "The : 
_ * the nation, therefore, came do . Sans x 

| . remonſtrate _ 
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; ſtrate 4 with him on the degeneracy of bis ſons; t 
8 infited upon having a KING fo judge them, to 
ge before them, and to fight their battles. He ſo- 
8 proteſted againſt the meaſure: he warned 
mem of all the oppreſſive conſequences of a kingly 
|. _ government, but to no purpoſe; and was, at length, 
: een to comply with their importunities. 
II The advancement of Saul to the regal dignity 
was the ſecond change made in the coritarioh as 
eſtabliſhed by Moſes. According to his plan, the 
'commonwealth was ſuppoſed to be placed under the 
immediate command and direction of God: the 
people acknowledged no other king; they paid re- 
ſpect to the prieſts, as the ſuperintendants of his 
worſhip; and they yielded obedience to the judges, 
- as the interpreters o 12 his laws, and the delegates of 
bis power. The ſucceſſion to the prieſthood was 
_ fixed, being made hereditary in a particular family; 
but the office of ruler, or judge, being ſeemingly 
leſt to God's appointment, and neither determina- 
ble by the choice of the people, nor by lineal deſcent, 
left a ch open to ambition, violence, and intrigue. 
Moes prevented any diſturbance by naming and 
_ Sopſecrafing. a ſucceſſor in his own life-time. -. Af- 
ter :Joſhua's death, inteſtine diviſions, or rather a 
ſpirit of luſt and rapine, threw the nation into a. 
late of anarchy. As this expoſed them to the in- 
Ws oads of their hoſtile neighbours, military merit and 
ucceſs were regarded as ſure marks of the divine 
= approbation ; and conferred upon any perſon ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhed the title and authority of judge. Gideon 
Was one of thoſe who obtained many ſignal victo- 
Ties over the Philiſtines, and loaded his followers 
"with their ſpoils. - The Jews, through gratitude, © 
offered to make him and his poſterity rulers over 
them. His reply was, The Lok. Hall rule over you. 
But though he declined the name, he retained che 
1 e 
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p "power and AA "I himſelf the moſt 3 5 
0 you ab the e A natural ſon of his waded ta 
0 the inheritance through a torrent of brothers blood. 
ty We are not told how the two next judges obtained 
* that dignity. After them, the ſupreme authoritx 
Xo was committed to another of Gilead's illegitimate 5 

iſſue, on account of his valour. Thus this high - 
ty and important office continued to fluctuate, till it 
was annexed to the high prieſthood, in the perſon 
5 of Eli, as before obſerved. The wickedneſs and 
180 death of his ſons cut off the ſucceſſion in that line. 

2 Samuel, to whom it was next transferred, had not 4 

Os more hopeful progeny ; and the people, A&nding no 

* permanent advantages to ariſe from the adminſſtra- 

2 tion of either judges, prieſts, or prophets, reſolved TE, 
to be like other nations, and to have a KI. <4 

* This laſt innovation, which was the refult of * 1 

a. Vbiry and impatience, rather than of deliberate re-. 
7 ſoning, did not remedy the evils before experienced. 

4 It neither gave ſtability to the new 'government, 
> nor effected any reform, of the old. Saul, having 
i incurred Samuel's diſpleaſure, was involved in o 
8 reign or domeſtic troubles, during his whole reign, * 
. At his death, the kingdom was divided by two 
4 claimants to his throne, Iſh-boſheth, a ſon of his, 
& founding his pretenſions on the right of blood, and 
] | feconded by many of the tribes ; and David, a po- 

* pular young warrior, who had.r.ſen by his merit, 

g had been anointed by the late prophet; and whoſe 

C title, as of divine ?ppointment, was acknowledged 

. dy the houſe of Judah. A eivil war enſued, which : 

| laſted ſeven years and a half, nd was terminated — 

; buy the aſſaffination of Iſh- boſheth. All Iſrael now, 
ö ſubmitted to David, and the ſceptre became hetedi- 

| ary in- his family, though the right. of heirſhip was 
5 * unſettled, and transferable, from one. branch 
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this" Solomon's acceſſion to the throne, in prefer- 
ence to his elder brothers, afforded an immediate in- 
ſtance. | TE 
- The firſt ſpecimens which the Jews had of kingly 
government, would have fforded them no reaſon 
to applaud the wiſdom of their choice, if David's 
policy and ſucceſs in war, and Solomon's encou- 
Fageinerit of the arts of peace had not made them 
ſome amends for their other ſufferings. Under 
thoſe ſovereigns, the people aroſe to a very high 
pitch of wealth and power. David enlarged the 
4 bounds of Paleſtine; took Jeruſalem, which he 
made the capital of his dominions ; and rendered 
many Syrian pri:.ces tributary. Solomon's pacific 
reign afforded him full leiſure to exert His wiſdom 
in civilizing his ſubjects, in giving them a reliſh. 
for the ſweets of induſtry, and opening a new 
ſphere for their activity in the various purſuits of 
trade. c e - 
But with Solomon the grandeur and tranquillity 
df the Jews expired. The ſeeds of revolt were 
fon towards the cloſe of his reign by a fatal reverſe 
of his own conduct; and his fon's avowed tyranny, 
Which excited the juſt indignation of many, and 
encouraged the ambition of a few, rent aſunder 
once more the ill-fated tribes of Iſrael and Judah. 
Their hiſtory, from the time of this divifion, which 
Happened in the year 975 before the Chriſtian 
era, till Jeruſalem was'burnt'to the ground, almoſt 
four hundred years after, is little more than onne 
continued record” of all the hotrors of cruelty and 
oppreſſion ;—of all the ealamities that could be in- 
Hicted by tyrants at home, or mercileſs invaders 
from abroad, on a cowardly yet turbulent nation, 
immerſed in ignorance, wickedneſs, and idolatry. 
Their annals, during this lo g period, if we except 
2 few mter vel; muy be truly called, Mie annals 
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| af 3 ann and vice; and of their 4 in- 
ſeparable ourſes, ſervitude, mene me and 
diſeaſe. 

The ſad cataſtrophe of what wat; called the king- | 
dom of Iſrael, as ſeparate. from that of Judah, is 
deſcribed. by the prophets: in very pathetic terms. 
Their lands were laid waſte; their fortreſſes wete 
reduced to heaps of rubbiſh : their 7nfants: were 
daſbed againſt ibe ground, and their women wete 
treated with the moſt horrid barbarity: the men, in 
their terror, cried to the mountains to cover them, and 10 
the hills to full upon them : thoſe who had not pe- 
riſhed by the ſword, nor eſcaped by flight, were 
dragged away into bondage ; ; and their country was 

divided among colonies of the conquerors. s. 

Jeruſalem, the capital of the other partitioh af 
the kingdom, under the houſe of Judah, remained 
above a hundred years longer, only to be the ſcene 
of repeated butcheries, and of ſtill more dreadful 
deſolation. It is not eaſy to ſay from which it ſuß 
fered moſt,” its own princes, or foreign enemies. 
Manaſſeh filled it from one end to the other ii 
innocent b ood ; and, in the equally cruel and wick- 
ed reign of Jelloiakim, one of his grand, childreng 

it felt the firſt ſtroke of Nebuchadnezzar's | powers 
This mighty conqueror, the progreſs of-whoſe:arms 
2 daſtardly people were unable to reſiſt, made hims 
felf maſter of their city with little difficulty; ; Arips _ 
ped it of all their fathers had laid up in ſtore; and. 
carried away the young princes to be eunuclis in his 
palace. Jehoiak im was alſo bound in fetters, and 
Wige to he ſent to Babylon with the reſt; bu 
was afterwards permitted to remain at Jerdfalem,/as 
Nebuchatnezzar's ſervant, or vice- roy. In this 
ſtate of ſubjection he continued three years, when, 
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to the Aﬀyrian monarch's reſentment. An army 
was ſent into Judea, which waſted the whole coun- 
try; led three thouſand and twenty-three of the 
inhabitants captive ; and, having put Jehoiakim to 
death, they gave him, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
prophet, the burial of an afs, that is to ſay, they left 
dis dead body expoſed to the heat in the day time, 
© *and to the froſt in the night. The ſon and fucceſ- 
for'of Jehoiakim was not terrified by his father's 
fate from treading in the fame ſteps. The particu- 
lars of his wickednef: are not deſeribed by the ſacred 
_ hiſtorian: it is only faid, that he did what was evil 
ein the fight of the LoRD, according to all that his 
Father had done. Having given ſome offence to Ne- 
buchadnerzar, that formidable enemy marched in 
perſon a ſecond time againſt Jeruſalem; and, re- 
garllſs of the young king's ſubmiſſions, he ran- 
ked the temple, the palace, and the city: he car- 
_ Tied off not on y the treaſures, but the greateſt part 
Sf the inhabitants; all the craftſmen and ſmiths; 
all that were ſtreng and fit for war; every body 
famed for ſkill, might, valour, or wiſdom, befides 
the. king, bis mother, his wives, and his whole 
tourt. In; ſhort, none were left behind but the 
moſt wretched and worthleſs, over whom the captive 
king's uncle, Zedekiah, was appointed governor. An 
| unfucceſsfol confederacy againſt the Aſſyrian tyrant, 
into which he entered with fome of the neighbour- 
ing princes a few years after, haſtened his ruin and 
"the total deſtruction of his city. It was beſieged a 
third time; and Zedekiah, in an unfortunate at- 
tempt to make his eſcape by night, with his family 
and guards, fell into the hands of the enemy. His 
children were; butchered in his prefence, and his own | 
eyes were then put out, “ that no object,” ſays an 
ingenious annotator, “ might obliterate the idea of 
Wat body ſcene,” The city being taken and pil- 
Hged, 
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laged, all its buildings were burnt to the greund; 

the walls and fortifications were demolifhed:; and 
all the ſurviving Jews, except ſome vine-dreſlers 
and huſbandmen, were tranfported to Babylon, to 
be there employed in hard labour with the reſt of 
their captive brethren. 7 ö 
Ihe galling yoke of bondage ſeems. to have 
brought the e to a ſenſe of their duty and of 

their paſt violations of it. Unable to reſiſt the 
ſtrong arm of man, they placed their ſole confidence 
in God. Neither promiſes nor threats could make 
them abandon his worſhip, or bow the knee to 
idols. Threeſcore and ten years they remained in 
captivity. At length the great Cyrus, having con- 
quered Babylon, ſet them at liberty, and iſſued a 
decree, by which they were permitted to return to 
their own country, and to rebuild their city and 
temple. He alſo gave them all the facred utenſils 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought away from eru- 
ſalem; and ordered that the expences of erecting the 

houſe of God, according to the plan he laid down, 
ſhould be paid out ot the royal treaſury. Such of 
the Jews as preferred ſtayin in their prefent places 
of refidence were allowed to do ſo, and to make 
what contributions they pleaſed to the holy edifice. 
Great numbers rem (ined at Babylon; but thoſe who 
returned to Jerufalem, ſet about the work with 
alacrity and vigour. Its progreſs received a tempos - 
rary check through the intrigues of their ene- 
mies, and the caprice of Cyrus's immediate ſucceſ- 
ſors; but, in the beginning of the reign of Darius, 
the former decree in favour of the Jews was ratified; 
and many new clauſes were added for their effectual 
aſſiſtance and ſecurity. A particular charge was 
given to the governors of Syria and Samaria, not 
only to prevent any farther obſtruction of the works 
but to furniſh. ſupplies: out of the tribute of ' thoſe - 
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provinces for carrying it on with greater diſpatch. 
It was farther declared, that if any one ſhould pre- 
fume to act contrary to theſe inſtructions, his houſe 
ſhould be pulled down, and he himfelf hanged on- 
gallows made of the timber. In three years after 
the date of this decree, the temple was finiſhed. 
Darius continued to manifeſt his kindnefs for the 
Jews during the remainder of his long reign. Their 
privileges were confirmed to tem by his fon 
Xerxes; and they roſe to ſtill higher favour under 
Artaxerxes, the Ahaſuerus of Scripture, through the 
anfluence of his queen Eſther, a Jewefs, and through 
the ſervices of her uncle Mordecↄi, who had diſ- 
covered a plot againſt the king's life. It was from 
this king that Ezra obtained very liberal donations 
to be applied to the ſervice of the temple; and full 
powers to govern the Jews as the wiſdom of God 
mould direct him. The like commiſſion was alfo 
granted to Nehemiah, who rebuilt the walls of je- 
ruſalem, and reformed many abuſes both in church 
and ſtate. | On | 
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HISTORY OF rhe” JEWS CONTINUED. 
AFTER the death of Nehemiah, the government 
and high prieſthood were united in one pero; but 
this circumſtance was productive of many ambitious 
conteſts, and of much treachery and cruelty, even 
among the neareſt relatio s. The people quietly 
paid tribute to the Per an monarch for many years 
at length Alexander the Great, who'tonmanded the 
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Grecian forces, having overthrown the Perfian ems 
pire, marched againſt Jeruſalem ; but, being affect- 
ed with the ſolemn penitent proceſſion of the high- 
prieſt and others, he took them under his protection 4 
and granted them fereral privileges. q 

Upon his death, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, invaded 
Judea: and, being informed, that the Jews were o 
ſuperſtitious, as not to fight, or even defend them- 
ſelves on their ſabbath, he entered Jerufalem on 


that day, took poſſeſſion of it, and exacted a 


yearly tribute from them. | 
They continued in ſubjection to the Egyp- 
tians, till Antiochus, king of Syria, perſuaded 
them to ſubmit to him, and beſtowed fome con- 
fiderable privileges upen them. But his brother 


Antiochus Epiphanes, who fucceeded him, perſe- 


cuted them with the utmoſt rigour, in order to 
compel them to lay afide their divine worſhip, and 


offer ſacrifice unto' idols; upon which trying occa- 


ſion, many, in defence of their religion, cheerfully 
underwent the moſt bitter torments and cruet _ 
e EG 

Judas Maccabeus, a famous genefal atid good 


man, oppoſed che perſecutors, Hverthrew the forces 


of Samaria and Syria, ſubdued feveral nations round 
Jerufalem, and revived the declining power and 


glory of the Jews. The affairs of the nation were 


conducted with proſperity under ſeveral ſucceed- 


ing high prieſts, till Hyrcanus and Atiſtobulds, the 
fons of Jannæus, contendihg for the power, applied 


for protection to Lompey, who had reduced Syria, 
and was then at Damaſcus.” Pompey went imme⸗ 
diately to Jerufalem,” where he put Ariſtöbulus it 


chains, and appointed Hyrcanus bigh-prieft and 


prince of the ews, 'obti ing him ts pay a early 
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- Dours of his predeceſſors; but was wholly diveſted 
of all regal power, and forbidden to reſume the di- 
adem, or royal ſtyle, or to extend his territory be- 
youd the old borders of Judea, All the cities 
"which had been gained by the Jews in former 
wars, were taken on him and reſtored to Syria, 
naw. become a Roman province. The walls of his 
_ metropolis were alſo pulled down, to prevent any 
future revolt, and to leave him and his people 
without any other bulwark but what their ſervile 
obedience would procure them from the power of 
the Romans. 
Some farther changes were made in the govern- 
ment of the Jews, about four years after, by their 
new maſters. Gabinius, the Roman preGdent of 
Syria, having been called in to quell ſome freſh 
diſturbances, took that opportunity of aboliſhing 
the ſupreme councils. of the nation ; and, dividing 
Judea i into five diſtricts, he erected in each a ſepa- 
rate court of judicature, inveſted with * 
er, and from which no appeal could be made 
WE Rome. Thus the country became, in fact, 
Roman province; and the adminiſtration, though 
retaining the name of a ſovereign pontificate, was 
eee into a real ariſtocracy. 

Eraſſus, who ſucceeded Gabinius, longer the 
jemple. at Jeruſalem of immenſe treaſures. Thus 
the tyranny of one governor was aggravated by tke 
rapacity of another. The civil wars, in which the 
Roman republic was afterwards involved by Cæſar 
and Pompey, afforded the Jews ſome little breath- 
ing time. As ſoon as a favourable opportunity 
efented itſe}f, Hyrcan, in order to ingratiate 
imſelf with the 3 ſent to him, when in 
Egypt, a reinforeement of three thouſand well 
armed men, under the command of one Antipater, 
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: tal talents. Theſe - forces rendered ſuch eſſential 


ſervice to Cæſar, and their commander fignalized 


himſelf ſo much in ſeveral actions, that the Roman 


dictator conceived a very great eſteem, not only 


for him and his troops, but for the whole jewiſh * 


nation. He reſtored to them their ancient rights 
and privileges : he confirmed Hyrcan in the prieſt- 
hood, and added to it the princiality, as before, to 
be entailed on his poſterity for ever: he gave An- 
tipater a very high rank in his army, and made him 
procurator, or lieutenant of Judea and citizen of 


Rome : laſt of all, through his influence, or rather 


in obedience to his order, a permiſſory decree was 


paſſed by the Roman ſenate, allowing the Jews to 


fortify their city, and rebuild the walls which had 


been pulled down by Pompey. N 
But the Jews did not long enjoy this happy 
change in their circumſtances. Cæſar's aſſaſſination 


at Rome, and the murder of his relation Sextus, 


whom he had left governor of Syria, threw the 


whole empire, and Judea along with ir, into all the 
former horrors of civil diſcord. Antipater's grow- 
ing power, and the popularity of his ſons, two of 
whom, Phaſach and Herod, filled the higheſt of- 
fices under Hyrcan, excited the jealouſy of many 


of the principal Jews. The conſpiracies and rebel- 


lions which they entered into at home, joined to the 
evils from abroad, which every country in alliance 


with, or ſubject to, Rome, muſt have experienced 


at that time, rendered Judea for ſome years, ona 
continued ſcene of turbulence, calamity, and blood. 
After a ſucceſhon of plots and butcheries, in 
which Antipater, and many of his family and friends, 
as well as of their opponents, fell, Herod made his 

eſcape to Rome; where, by intreaties and pro- 
miles, he ſo effectually worked upon Marc Antony 
and Octavius, two of the triumvirs, that _ re- 
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ſolved to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their power. 
They firſt procured a decree of the ſenate in his fa- 
vour, appointing him king of Judea, and declaring 
Antigonus, Hyrcan's grandſon, who was then in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſovereign power, an enemy. His in- 
auguration was afterwards performed in the capitol, 
with great ceremony; and orders were fent to Ven- 
tidius, the Roman general in Syria, to enforce the 
decree for placing him on the throne.  , 
 _ Herod ſeconded thoſe proofs of Antony and Cæ- 
ſar's friendſhip by his own vigour and diſpatch. 
He returned to Judea without delay; was indlefa- 
tigable in raifing an army ; and being joined by 
the Roman forces, he ſoon ſtruck a terror into his 
adverſaries. He was, however, often checked in the 
career of ſucceſs by the treachery, avarice, and cor- 
ruption of the Roman officers; but his perſeverance 
ſurmounted every difficulty. Having reduced other 
parts of judea, he marched againſt Jerufalem, which. 
was taken after a fiege of ſix months; and, with 
its ſurrender, ended the reign of the 9 
_* which had continued for an hundred and twenty- nine 
vears, rom judas to Antigonus, the laſt male of 
that race Who bore the regal title. This unfortu- 
nate prince had taken his poſt in a tower, which he 
bravely defended for ſome time againſt a hoſt of af- 
failants, till, finding it no longer tenable, he came 
down, and throwing himſelf at the Roman general's 
feet, implored his mercy with an abjectneſs highly 
derogatory from his former v lour. He was ſent 
in chains to Mare Antony, who put him to death, 
at Herod's earneſt ſolicitations. 5 
The execution of Antigonus ſeemed to raiſe He- 
rod to the fummit of his wiſhes Put how vain are 
the hopes of even the moſt ſucceſ-ful tyrant ! He 
foon finds that a throne is to be purchaſed, only at 
the expence of all future peace and happineſs, This 
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was precifely Herod's caſe. Naturally jealoys and 
vindictive, he was rendered ſtill more ſo by the in- 
ſecurity of his ſituation. His rival's ignominious 
death had not extinguiſhed the attachment of the 
people to that family ;. nor was their hatred of a 
violent intruder leſſened by his having married 
Mariamne, the beautiful grand-daughter of the late 
pontiff, His throne was therefore to be cemented 
with more blood. Forty-five of the chiefs of the 
Antigonian faction were ſacrificed to his fears. He 
alſo ſeized upon the eſtates of the wealthieſt among 
them; and ſupplied by forfeitures and '#apine the 
immenſe ſums he had expended in bribing the Ro- 
mans, and the conſtant exigencies of his own 
boundlefs profuſion. we 

All the remaining parts of Herod's reign perfectly 
correſponded with this commencement of it. The 
maffacre of the infants at Bethlehem, recorded in 
the New Teſtament, was nothing more than an 
extenſwn of the cruelties which he inflicted every 
day dpon ſome of his own family. His wife's bro- 
ther, her mother, even the lovely Mariamne her- 


ſelf, and his darling ſons by her, having incurred 
his fuſpicions, did not efcape his brutal fury. In 


Mort, he ſpared neither friend nor foe, in, the fits 


of his jealoufy and fear; but went on, from one 


execution to another, till the laſt moment of his 
miferable end. 9 „ 85 

Aſter the death of this monſter, Juflea was ſome- 
times divided among his ſucceffors, ſometimes go- 


verned as a Roman province; but, in either gondi- 


tion, always embroiled by inteſtine diforders and 
conſpiracies. The detail of thefe would be very 
unintereſting. We ſhall, therefore, omit them, 


and haſten to deſcribe the laſt deſperate effort of the 


Jews to ſhake off the Roman yoke, which termis 


vated in the total ruin of their nation. 
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CHAP. XXI 


5 DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY Ir vs 
VESFAVIAN. 4 


THE diſtant provinces of the Roman empire are 
ſaid to have reſpired a little under Nero, on account 
of the terror in which he kept all the governors, 


- that none might dare to be a tyrant but himſelf. 


Yet the Jews did not enjoy, in his reign, even 
this ſmall alleviation of their ſervitude. Every 
change of the perſons placed over them, tended 
only to aggravate. their calamities, till the mea- 
ſure of their grievances was completely filled up 
by Nero's appointment of Geſſius Florus, the 
laſt and worſt gavernor that ever Judea had. He 
was not only cruel and rapacious himſelf, but he 


. Eonnived at the moſt flagrant acts of riclenee, rob- 
bery, and murder, committed by others. His 


deſign ſeems to have been to provoke the 0 to 


ſuch open rebellion as might either afford him the 


brutal pleaſure of ſeeing them deſt roy one another, 


or prevent his oppreſſions and miſdeeds from being 


enquired into. I he conſtant quarrels between di 

ferent orders of the prieſthood, which were often 
carried to ſanguinary exceſſes, and the wild rage of 
the populace, left almoſt in a ſtate of anarchy, were 


but too favourable to his wicked purpoſe. The 


whole country exhibited a frightful ſpectacle of diſ- 
ſention and outrage ; and from ſuch git there 
Was but one ſtep to a general revolt. It took place 
ba * 8 occaſion. . 

: A con- 


* 
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A conteſt had been kept up for ſome years be- | 
tween the Jews and Syrians, reſpecting the city of 
Cæſarea, to which the former had, undoubtedly, the 
juſteſt claim, on account of its having been built 
by Herod. - Though nothing could be more abſurd- 
than for two nations, alike: enſlaved, to quarrel 
about a nominal extent of territory; yet both par- 
ties began to ſupport their pretenſions by the ſword, 
when Claudius Felix, who was then governor of 
Judea, interpoſed, and made them refer the diſpute: 
to the deciſion of the Roman emperor. From that 


time the cauſe remained in ſuſpenſe till the ſecond _ 
18. year of Florus's government, when Nero decided 
t. in favour of the Syrians. This decree was no 


ſooner brought to idea, than the people flew every 
where to arms. It is not likely that thoſe, who had 
tamely ſubmitted to many much more injurious op- 
preſhons, would have rebelled at this ſmaller a&- 
of injuſtice, if their patience had not been quite 
exhauſted by the continual increaſe of their griev- 
ances. Florus, though intreated by ſeveral lead- 
ing men among the Jews, who were alarmed at the 
conſequences, to quell the firſt appearance of the 
inſurrection, continued a quiet ſpeCtator of its pro- 
greſs, till the flame ſpread all over the province. 
Syrians, Cæſareans, Romans, and Jews, were let 
looſe upon one another, with. unbridled fury; and 
the devoted nation was plunged at once into all tage 
horrors of civil and foreign a ae. 
Though the inſurgents were, from the beginning, 


the greater ſufferers, yet their deſper e Was 
not in the leaſt abated. Being ee „ 
conſiderable number of robbers and aſſaffins, they 4 
drove the Romans out of ſeveral fortreſſes; and, 2 
croſſing the river Jordan, began to make bold ad- 
vances towards Syria. Ceſtius Gallus, who was 
then governor of that province, and who had hi- 

e - therto 
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therto avoided any interference in thoſe troubles, 
began to think it high time to exert himſelf in re- 
preſſing them. He marched into Judea with a 
large army ; burned all the towns and villages in his 
way; maſſacred all the Jews he could find; and, 
purſuing the revolters to Jeruſalem, he threw them 
into ſuch conſternation, that they abandoned all the 
outer parts of the city, and retired into the inner 
_ cincture near the temple. Ceſtius ſet fire to the 
former ; but, inſtead of puſhing his advantages, he 
ſuddenly raiſed the ſiege, either through coward- 
ice, or at the inſtigation of ſome of his generals 
whom Florus had corrupted. The precipitancy 
of his retreat encouraged the revolters to purſue 
him. As ſome of their party were alſo in poſſeſſion 
of the paſſes through which he was obliged to 
march, his army was vigoroully attacked in flank 
and rear; nor did he eſcape but with a conſiderable 
loſs both of men and baggage, and by favour of the 
intervening night. . 
The news of this inglorious retreat and overthrow 
no ſooner reached Nero, who was then in Greece, 
than he appointed another governor of Syria, in the 
room of Ceſtius, but gave the command of the 
troops in that province to Flavius Veſpaſin, an able 
officer, who had already ſignalized himſelf in Ger- 
many and Britain. He ſoon collected an army of 
ſixty thouſand well diſciplined men; and entering 
Judea at their head, he drove the inſurgents from 
their ſtrongeſt holds, and routed them in every con- 
ffict. The wretched Jews, though they had been 
enahled, by the defeat and expulſion of the Roman | 
forces under Ceſtius, and the interval that paſſed 
before Veſpaſin took the command, to adopt a more 
regular plan of defence, were ſtill fo torn by inteſ- 
tine jars and diſcords, as to be incapable of acting 
with full vigour or conſiſtency. One party, fore- 
8 3 ſeeing 
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ſceing the'calamities that would attend an ineffet« 
ual ſtruggle, were for averting the vengeance of the 
Romans by a ſpeedy ſubmiſſion. The other faction, 
conſiſting chiefly of incendiaries and fanatics, ren - 
dered deſperate by the crimes they had already com- 
mitted, and by the cruelties they had ſuffered and 

| retaliated, - breathed nothing but war and havock, 
and oppoſed all pacific counſels with invinc ble ob- 
ſtinacy. Thus, at a moment when the ſalvation of the 
country could hardly be effected even by the great- 
eſt unanimity, its ſtrength was extiauſted in do- 


meſtic broils and maſſacres. 
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In the mean time, Veſpaſian had made himſelf 
maſter of Galilee, the moſt important, and beſt for- 
tified diſtrict in all Judea. But, perceiving that the 

different factions of the Jews, inſtead of uniting to 

check his progreſs, were madly bent upon each 
other's deſtruction, he thought it politic to ſuſpend 
any farther operations on his part, and to let the 


infatuated people periſn by their own hands; as he 
might then complete the conqueſt of the country, 
without expoſing his troops to the leaſt difficulty ar 
danger. He therefore placed his army in winter 
quarters at Cæſarea; and remained for ſome time an 
idle ſpectator of the ſelf-inflicted butcheries of the 
Jewifh nation. 3 
This unhappy people could not have been aban- 
doned to a worſe fate. After other parts of the 
country were deluged with torrents of civil blood, 
the different factions crouded to Jeruſalem, which 
was to be the ſcene of their lait horrors, and of their 
extinction. One party, to the amount of two 
thouſand four hundred, who were gained over by 
Eleazar, a perſon of the ſacerdotal order, ſeized -on 
the court of the prigſts in the ſtrongeſt and higheſt 
part of the temple, and guarded the avenues ſo well 
that none were admitted but te offer ſacrifices, by 
| f 90 which 


 _ diviſion of the buildings and precinéts of the tem- 


which this party were chiefly ſupported. In another | 


XN 
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ple, called the Court of the Iſraelites, ſix thouſand 
incendiaries, under the command of- a ruffian called 
John of Giſchala, had firmly poſted themſelves; 
but having no proviſions, were forced to procure 
them by repeated ſallies. The city was in the poſſeſſion 
of one Simon, a bold and ambitious demagogue, 
who had raiſed an army, or rather collected a ban- 
ditti, about fifteen thouſand in number, and had 
gained admiſſion into Jeruſalem, after a ſhort 
ſiege through the fears and divifions of his adver- 
ſaries. 26 2 
Thoſe three parties, animated by the moſt hoſtile 
ſpirit, were continually watching all advantages 
againſt each other. Eleazar, by means of his elevated 
ſituation, had eaſier opportunities of annoying 
- John's gang, who were next to him; and found 
ſufficient reſources for the maintenai ce of his own 
men in the offerings that were brought to the tem- 
ple. John, hemmed in between Eleazar, who was 
above him, and Simon, who was maſter of the city 
below, raiſed towers againft the former, and con- 
trived engines for throwing ſtones into his court; 
and when he ſallied out againſt the latter, he ſet all 
on fire wherever he could reach, thus conſuming 
great quantities of corn and other ſtores, the de- 
ſtruction of which was the cauſe afterwards of a 
dreadful famine. Simon, though he had the great- 
eſt number of forces, and a large magazine of arms 
and proviſions, yet was the moſt diſadvantageouſly 
ſituated, and the moſt expoſed of the three; and as 
it required all his vigilance and exertion to repel 
John's alarming fallies, he had no time to prepare 
for the defence of the city againſt the common 


enemy. > | 
R Such 
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| Such was the diftractedifiate of this 4 remnant el ey 
the Jews, when Veſpaſian marched out of Czfarea 


to deſtroy them utterly. But ſome rapid, changes 
in the affairs of the Roman empire obHged him t6 
commit the execution of this defign to his ſon Ti- 


tus. A few months before, Vefpaiian had received 


intelligence of Nexo's having put himſelf to death, 
and of Galba's being raiſed to the imperial crone. 


He immediately diſpatched Titus to pay hemage to 
the new eraperor, and to receive his orders con- 


cerning the proſecution of the war. Titus got no 
farther en his journey than Corinth, when he 
heard that Galba was murdered; that Otho was 


made emperor by the Pretotizy guards; but that 


8 the commander of the legions in Lower 

Germany, had taken up arms, in order to diſpute 
the empire with him. In conſequence of this in- 
formation, Titus reſolved to go back to Judea, to 
receive new directions from his father. But, before his 
return, the army had ſworn fidelity to Otho. On be- 
ing informed, however, of the conteſt between Othe 


and Vitellius, the officers and ſoldiers began to com-. 


plain, that while others enjoyed rewards for beſtow- 


ing the empire, they alone ſhould be excluded, 
though as well able to create and eſtabliſh an em- 


peror as the Germon legions, © or the Prætorian 
bands. Veſpafian continued for ſome time irre- 


ſolute. Even after Otho's death, he took the uſual 


oath to Vitellids, and prevailed upon his troops, 


thoug by 1 great difficulty, to take it. His doubts . 


and Teaps.'b emg' at" length removed by renewed 
teſtimonies of their'ardstir, and by affurances of ſup- 
port from vations other quarters, he accepted. 5 
the Imperial title, which ſo many were ready to 

confer upon mr; and purſued with vigour the 
Eu means N hinſelt n 
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155 the reſt of the empire. Being thus called off to 
., other objects of mare preſſing importance, he left 
I itus g 3 the war in Judea. ] 
On Titus 's approach to Jeruſalem, the faQtions i in 
"wt city ſcemed inclined to lay aſide all private 
feuds ;; and to unite! againſt the common enemy. 
Had they ſincerely adopted this reſolution, they 
might ſtill have made a vigorous defence. Their 
'- walls,” their towers, their fortifications, were ina a 
condition almoſt to defy attack. They were well 
ſupplied with arms, and other military engines then 
in uſe. Their numbers alſo had been conſiderably 
increaſed by the reſort of immenſe multitudes to ce- 
lebrate the feaſt of the Paſſover, which was now at 
hand. Some of theſe prompted by devotion, .and . 
others by patriotiſm, were reſolved to defend, to the 
laſt extremity, the capital of their country, and the 
_ temple of their God. But good faith, integrity, 
and virtue, were wantin 's in their leaders. Eleazar 
having, on the eve of the paſſover, opened the 
- avenues of his court te the great concourſe that 
came to make their; offerings, John of Giſchala 
- found means to introduce ſome. of his men with 
ſwords hid under their cloaks.. Theſe, immediately 
drew their weapons; fell. on Eleazar's party, and 
the reſt of the people; filled the court of the prieſts 
with blood; and took poſſeſſion. of the place. 
By this wicked ſtratagem, all E men were 
e off, or ſybjcGed, to John, who had now no 
competitor but Simon within, the walls. The 
mutual animoſity of theſe faRions, though expoſed 
to imminent danger, is almoſt-ineonceivable. The 
devaſtations which John had made in the city, ſerved 
for a field of battle; and though hoth parties ſome- 
times ſallied out in concert againſt the common 
enemy, yet they no ſooner got back, than they re- 


need their hoſtilities * each other, as if they 
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had den to make their ruin more eaſy to te 
Romans. - , 268 
Meanwhile, Titos's army were every day gaining 
ground. They had demoliſhed the: ſuburbs, and re- 
moved every. other obſtruction that lay in their 
way. They had alſo raiſed platforms and towers, 
from which, by means of their machines, they cbuld 
diſcharge flones of an hundred weight to the Altars | 
of two hundred paces with irrefiſtible violence; 
As. theſe towers were facec with iron, thei Jews at- 
rempted-in” vain to ſet them on fire, and were forced 
to retire out of the enemy's ſhot, which made ters 
rible havock. The battering rams were now- at 2 
full liberty to play againſt the outer; wall; and | 
though it had been hitherto deemed impregnable, 2 1 
breach was foon made, at which the Romans en- Av 
tered, and drove the Jews within their nextinclo< 
ſure, The city was Kill defended by two! walls 
more, of conſiderable thickneſs; befides a great nun- 
ber of towers, battlements, and other fortifications, . 
Theſe ſerved only to delay the ee ' 
fate a few weeks longer. lee 
Titus, whoſe valour could bez e quallad An! bh... 
his humanity, made. the beſie ged ure ' 
peace, which they rej Qedevith frantic indignati on: 
Their ſtubbornneſs A to increaſe; with; that 
calamities. A famine, followed by a peſtilenceg_. 
joined their dreadful ravages to tho "nf the {ubbe 1 = 
Joſephus ſays, that at this melancholyj _ 
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unhappy mother was reduced te the: extroiniby: 3 
butchering and eating her on child. Ai ni 
ſtory is told of the effects of faminegiwhen; Paris: - 
was beſieged by Henry IV. We are, unwillig 
believe either Kt If the teſtimony of all 
mankind cannot prove the truth of an abſurdity .. 
ſurely the relation of one or two hiſtorians ought . 
not to be admitted as ſufficient To" of an 
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2b, from Which nature muſt ſhrink with invincible 


_ Horror, 
Wee may REN the poſſibility of ſame ier Cir- 
cumſtances, though very ſhocking, which are men- 
tioned by the ſame writer. He tells us, that the ſol- 
Aiers of the different faQtions preyed upon the reſt of 
2 people with unheard · of cruelty ; that they forced 
open their houſes, and if they found any vidtuals ; in 
them, they maſſacred the owners for not apprizing 
them of it; and if they found only bare walls, which 
Vas almoſt every. where the caſe, they put the inha- 
bitants to the ſevereſt tortures, under pretence that 
they had fome proviſion concealed. The ſtings of 
Rungger might have extenuated a little the atrociouſ- 
meſs: of fuch conduct, but thoſe monſters were not 
reduced to any, real want of proviſions: their object 
Was to ſtarve all perſons deemed uſeleſs, and to keep 
weir ewn ſtores in reſerve. Joſephus adds, that 
they made the dying groans of their famiſhed bre- 
an the ſubject of their ſavage mirth, and exereiſ- 
bat upon their bodies every ſpecies of wanton bar- 
arity. . 
1 length Titus, filled with alien at their 
Frimes ww their obſtinacy, puſhed the fiege with 
the-utmoſt vigour. The walls and buildings that 
Wierbunded 2 — temple were of prodigious ſtrength; 
Dut the torch confumed what the battering ram 
bold not (demoliſh. Titus ſtrove in vain to fave 
X . ſandtuary from the flames. The city ſoon 
Aared the ſame fate. It was burned to the ground; 
and im its ruins were buried the ancient glory, the 
proud pretenſions, and the r iner of the 
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CHAP. XXII 


N : 
” 


or THE TR0) ane 


"Ir is polened; and with a great: teal of * 
8 ility, that the Tr ojans were originally a Greek. _ 
colony; Dardanus, N 5 firſt, king, having come 
from Arcadia; and their, religion, their language, 
and the greater part of their names, being evidently, 
af Greek extraction. The name of Ihñum by whicls 
their chief eity was known to the Greeks, is thought 
to have been derived from Has,. and: its other; name 
of Troy, from Tros. Priam, its laſt king, had ar- 
rived to a very high pitch of wealth and power. He 
was the father of fifty fons. Fhe walls of Troy were 
rebuilt by him. He changed the name of the town 
to Pergamus, and reigped | for Many, years with great 
proſperity. 
In the mean time, queen Hoodia Priam's fecond 
wife, having dreamed that ſhe ſhould! bring forth a 
fire-brand, by which the city ſhould be reduced to 
aſhes, F e was ſo much alarmed, that he ordered 
the child to be expoſed, as foon as it ſnbuld be born, 
The child was named Paris; and, notwithſtandiag 
the order of his father, was, by the care of Hecub, 
preſerved, and privately educated. When grown 
up, he appeared at court, where his. beautiful per- 
ſon attracted general admiration. Upon this he 
ventured: to diſcoper himſelf to Page who was ſor 
delighted with his. figure and accompliſhments, that 
he thought no more of the dream. Paris ſoon after 
undertook an expedition into Greace, on pretenee“ 
of recovering his aunt Heſionè, who, when very 
young, had been carried away by Hercules, and by} 
him had been given in artige to Telawon., E 
"WI... may 
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may not be improper to mention the occaſion T 
this rape. 


Laomedon, the father. df Hekons,. had applied 


he treaſures of the temples of Neptune and Apollo 
to build the walls of Troy, under a promiſe of re- 


paying. the ſums fo abſtracted. But being either 
unable, or unwilling, to diſcharge his promiſe, the 


oracle declared, that he could no otherwiſe expiate 
the ſacrilege but by expoſing a Trojan virgin to a 
ſea monſter. Heſionè was condemned by lot to un- 


dergo this puniſhment. Hercules, however, flew 
the monſter, and reſcued Heſionè. It is well known 


bow much this event has been A by the 
alen of the ons [> 
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| PARIS; rb his arrival at Sparta, v was "ROM 
in the moſt kind and hoſpitable manner by Mene- 
laws, who had fucceeded to that kingdom, in the 
right of his wife Helen, che daughter of Tyndarus. 

Bur Paris falling in love with Helen, prevailed with 


her to run away with him, and thereby Punged his 
country into an abyſs of misfortunes. | 


© We may, however, trace the cauſe of the Tro- 
jan war to a higher ſource ſtill, and attribute it to 
an hereditary animoſity, which had long ſabſiſted 
between the families of Agamemnon' and Priam. 


For Pantalus, king of Phrygia, and great grand- 


father of Agamemnon, having violently carried off 


| HF neg, brother of Ilus, the grandfather of * 
* us 
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- Uus had taken vengeance for this injury, by ſtrip- 
ping Tantalus of his dominions, and obliging him 

io take refuge in Greece, where his ſon Pelops and 
his deſcendants eſtabliſhed | themſelves, under the . 
name of Pelopidiz. e We TY 
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or THE EXPEDITION AGAINST TROY». 


MENELAUS, fired with indignation at the in- 
fault committed againſt him by Paris, perfuaded his 
brother Agamemnon to Eſponſe his quarrel; and by 
their joint efforts, the two brothers brought all the 
other powers of Greece to unite in the ſame cauſe, 
and to bind themſelves by oath; either to recover 

Helen, or to ruin Troy. Agamemnon was chſoen 
commander in chief of this grand confederacy, _ 

Aulis was the general rendezvous of all the Gre- 
cian forces; who, when aſſembled there, compoſed - 
altogether an cage bv 100,000 men. The fleet deſ- 
tined to carry them to Troy conſiſted of about 
1150 veſſels. The gallies of Beotia carried each 

120 men, and thoſe of Philoctetes 5o. Theſe veſ- 
fels had no deck, but were made like open boats. 
Of the chiefs who accompanied this army, the moſt 
famous were, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Diomedes, 

Sthenelus, Neſtor, Ajax ſon of Telamon, Ajax 


ſon of Oileus, Achilles, his friend Patroclus, and | 
The Greeks having landed on the plains of Troy, 

ſoon perceived that the Trojans were as brave a 

people as themſelves. In the mean time, Ulyſſes 
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and Menelaus were ſent to Priam, to demand 'the 
reſtitution of Helen; but that prince, in oppoſition 
to the opinion of his council, having refuſed to com- 
ply with their requeſt, both parties made vigorous 
Preparations for war. . n 
The Greeks, after defeating the Trojans in two 
different engagements, found themſelves under the 
neceſſity of dividing their forces, the more eaſily to 
Procure proviſions, of which they began to be in 
great want. This gave leiſure to the Trojans to 
negotiate with the neighbouring ſtates for aſſiſtance. 
Achilles, in the mean time, who commanded the 
detachment of the army ſent out in ſearch of provi- 
ions, performed many ſignal exploits, took ſeveral 
towns, and made a vaſt booty. But the cruelty of 
the Greeks to Palamedes, one of their braveſt offi 
cers, whom they put to death, upon a falſe accuſa- 
tion of treaſon brought againſt him by Ulyfles, fo 
provoked Achilles, that he refuſed to give them far- 
ther aſſiſtance in the war, and ſoparated his troops 
from the reſt of the army. | 


8 | © H 'A P, . ; ITS 3 
or THE SIEGE OF. TROY, | + 


THE firſt nine years of the war were conſumed 

nin various-engageinents of no great importance; the 
Greeks having, in that time, chiefly employed them- 
ſelves in ravaging the territories of Priam and his 
allies. It is therefore true, that the war of Troy 
conti aued ten years; but it is not true, as is com- 
monly believed, that the city of Troy was 9 


ö 
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all that ſpace; far. it was not till tlie ien of che. 


tenth year that the Greeks formed tlie fliege. 


fiſtance on the part of the beſieged, who were com- 
manded by Hector, bis brother Deiphobus, and by 
ſeveral princes that had come to their aſſiſtance; 
ſuch as Sarpedon, Rhœſus, and Memnon. I he 


Trojans had even the advantage in feveral engage= 


ments, and made a great ſlaughter of the Greeks ; 


| but none of theſe actions was decifive. 


At laſt, however, Hector, at the head of the 
Trojans, bear the enemy fairly from the! field, pur- 


They at firſt experienced the moſt vigorous oy . 


ſued them to their camp, forced the entrenchmentss 


and fer fire to their ſhips; and the victory ſeemed at 
laſt on the point of declaring for the Frojans, But 
Patroclus, the friend of Achilles, perceiving the 
extreme diſtreſs of the Greeks, advanerd in this ori- 
tical moment to their relief, witch the troops: of 
Acitilles, reckoned the braveſt of the Grecian army, 
rallied the Greeks, and repulfed the Trojans. Seve 


ral of the beſt officers on both fades fell on this cc 


ſion; amongſt the reſt Sarpedom ſlain by Patroclus, 
and Patroelus himſelf, flain by the hand of Hector. 


Affairs now aſſume 2 different appearance. Achil- 
les, furious for the loſs of his friend, forgetting the 


former cauſe of his reſentment, jpins his forces to- 


the reſt of the Grecian army, beats the Trojans ank 
ſacrifices on the tomb of Patroclus twelve of the 


nobleſt priſoners taken by him in the engagements. 


He is now folely intent on fighting perſonally wick 
Hector, whom he engages, and kills at laſt. But 


not ſatisfied with the death of his gallant enemyg he 


fullies the glory of his victory, by inſulting, in the 


moſt ungenerous and ſavage manner, over his dea 
body, which he drags at his charioe wheels around 
the . Achilles. himself! 18 * ſoon after by | 
0 23 Wis _ 
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Paris; who, in Bike manner, falls in a mort time by 
„ the oy 2a ne. 
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or THE Wan HORSE, 
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"NOTWITHSTANDING the Trojand, by the 
death of Hector, had loſt their chief ſupport, they 
placed great confidence in their Palladium, or image 
51 Pallas; it having been told them by the oracle, 
that the eity ſhquld not be taken ſo long as that 
image remained in it. This being underſtood by 
 Diomedes and Ulyfles, they ſurprized and killed the 
2 the r and coins away this famous 
 Natue, - 
- The city at lengad,' as is generally related, Was 
taken by the ſtratagem of a Wooden Horſe, by the 
treachery of Sinon, the ſon of Siſyphus, a crafty 
Greek, who, by deluſive arts, prevailed on the Tro- 
jans to receive into the city the Grecian Horſe, 
wherein were concealed a number of reſolute Gre- 
cians, who in the night opened the gates, let in the 
- . Grecian army, and facked and burnt the city. 8 
Some authors, however, are of opinion, that An- 
= tenor and Aneas treacherouſly delivered up the ſta- 
18 tue of Minerva to the Greeks, and at the fame time 
1 betrayed the city, by throwing: the aber open to the | 
18 enemy in the night. 
1 The e 39 age of Troy, which happened 1184 
Wn years ore C:rift, is one of the moſt memorable 
1 __ epoch. '* antiquity: and, indeed, this war may 
de ſaid have afforded * * public diſplay of 
1 + i eG Grecian 
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world; namely, the IHad and the Æneid. 


| were enriched with the blood of their beſt com- 


_ appointments of the moſt cruel kinds. They met 
with" ſuch diſorder in their families, ſuch factions 
and innovations in the government, that they were 


this war. IFRS | 
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Grecian valour. It is likewiſe worth remarking, 


that the misfortunes of Troy have furniſhed the . 
ſubject of the two moſt perfect epic poems in the 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
or THE CONSEQUENCES OF THE TROJAN WAR. 1 


MENELAUS alone, by recovering Helen, rea- 
ed any apparent advantage from the ſucceſs of his 
enterprize. To the other Greeks it proved a ſource 
of the bittereſt - misfortunes. The fields of Troy 


manders and ſ#ldiers, of whom the far greater part 
were buried there; and the remains of their army, 
after being farther conſiderably diminiſhed, - by the 
diſaſters of a tempeſtuous voyage, found, on their 
arrival at home, nothing but mortifications and diſ- 


either murdered, or forced to fly to foreign ſtates 
for refuge; inſomuch that the wives and miſtreſſes 
of the Grecian captains dated their miſeries from 
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| wird HOMER. 


- HOMER lived IN 340 years after the "ROAR of 
=_ Troy ; and he is commonly accounted a native of 
= Smyrna. He is uſually reprefented as blind; and 
= we are told, that he employed himſelf in wandering 
throvgh the country, in the character of an Ttute- 
rant bard, This, however, muſt not depreciate in 
odux eyes his wonderful merit, of: which his works 
|. convey fo high an idea; for we there fee him car- 
Tying at once to the fummit-ob perfection. the art of 
* poetry, of which he is aceounted the inventor. 
The two principal poems af Homer are the Iliad 
and the Odyſſey. The fubject of the Iliad is the 
1 wrath of Achilles, which proved ſo fatal to the 
Wl — Greeks when beffeging Troy: that of the Odyſſey 
is the voyages. WSOFASTEQTUEED of Vice, after the 
f cscking of that city. 
Fe war againft Troy; whick, furniſhes 1 ſob- | 
Jet of theſe immortal poems, has. been called in 
queſtion by fone authors, who fancy it to be alto- 
oi! gether the production of Homer's invention. But 
ii their labours to convince the warld of the truth of 
this opinion have. been extremely vain; far, with- 
out mentioning the other ancient authors WhO re- 
cord that event, it is incredible that Homer ſhould 
Have employed his heaven-born muſe on a ſubject 
not heard of before. So accurate a Judge of human 
| nature muſt have felt, that a ſubje& pure ly fictitious, 
| however harmoniouſly ſung, could have drawn from 
his hearers but a momentary attention, Had not 
. the, ſplye of his poem. been deeply — 
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much of its merit muſt have: ann: overlooked, and 
much of the great fame at which he aſpired muſt of | 

_ courſe have been loſt. _ © 
Homer is peculiarty "VIC in the harmony 4 his 
numbers, and the judicious arrangement of his words 
and. periods. In the article of defcripttan, he is ra- 
ther a painter than a poet, and, in that particular, 
excels all the poets. that ever wrote. In deſeribing 
the march of an army, the majeſty of Iove, and. <4 
patting of Hector and Andromache, he lays. before: 
our eyes ſo many beautiful andjlively PIER of paint 
ing. Nothing can be more ingenious than his ma- 
chinery, nor more properly introduced. 178 
Hlis, fame reſts on the firmeſt foundation. His 
eountrymen, who thoraughly. underſtood the cha- 
racters and the manners he deſcribed, and the lan- 
guage in, which he wrote, and who excelled alf man- 
kind in the acuteneſs of their underſtanding, and 
the exquiſite. delicacy of their, taſte, regarded. his. 
II ad. and his Odyſſey as the moſt. perfect works o 
human genius. Great cities contended, or: the ho- 
nour of- the poet birth. The venerable I. curgus. 
collected and tranſcribed the Iliad and Oayſtey wi with. 
his own hand. Solon ordained tlie roi be. ee 
recited. in the Athenian. republic. Alexander the: 
Great was ſo paſſionately. fond of their peruſal, that 
he placed them. every night under his pillow. : and. 
the moſt ingenious of the ancient critics ded! d. 
from theſe poems, the juſteſt rules of: criticiſm. © al 
crown: his praiſe, the beſt epic. poets, in Rs 
times, have looked up to Homer as. the moſt perfe fog 
model for their imitation. Lhey have. not only co 
pied him exactly in the arrangement and conduct. of,. 
their ſubject; but many paſſages in their poems are, 
| "— than paraphraſe ſome: * admirable Re | 
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C TE P. XXIX. 3 
a on THE BEAUTIES AND DBFECTS oF HOMER. 


| CRITICISM bak been aſhes ere in illor. 
trating the beauties of authors who need not the il- 
luſtration. The excellent productions of genius are 
immediately felt by all who poſſeſs ſenſibility. To 
thoſe who do not, it is to little purpoſe that eluci- 
x dations are addreſſed. Writers, who copy from na- 
wy ture, will find admirers among thoſe to whom nature 
. has given the noble privilege of feeling all that is 
capable of d humanity, and will readily fore- 
the attention of readers, who muft be taught by 
1 the inſtructions of art to underſtand thoſe excellen- 
1 cies which were formed to be felt and taſted. 
I!] reading Homer, every ſenſible mind feels itſelf 
wt animated with a warmth-approaching to 1 
A vivacity of impreſſion, a ſonorous language, a 
1 e een fire, the very eſſence of genius, roſe 
d gragf fy all the nobler affections of the human. 
bid A ſweet ſimplicity calls forth the milder 
emotions of love and eſteem, while the more ele- 
- vated paſſages produce the Jo effect of real fubli- 
miryY + ; 
Sh is the ſympathetic glow which the eater! 
acquires in the peruſal of Homer, that he forgets 
ji thoſe defects which are diſcoverable by a very ſmall 
are of critical ſagacity. The conſtant recurrence 
of the ſame lines, however they may be palliated by 
8 the undiſtinguiſhing partiality of editors and tran- 
il - Dators, are certainly faults. - They proceeded from 
a careleſſneſs, perhaps an indolence, which, indeed, 
s caſily pardoned in genius; but at the ſame time 
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it mult be remembered, that what admits of pardon 
muſt be blameable. | 


The illuſtrators 7 this mighty genius WE in- 


curred juſt ridicule, in pointing out beauties never 


intended; and in refining even blemiſhes into be- 
coming graces. It is a truth confirmed by daily ex- 
perience, that an object, which has once fixed the 
affections, blinds the judgment. Thus it happens 

in common life; thus too in the arts. Horace was 


a man ofa truly elegant taſte, and no blind admirer. 


He has ventured to pronounce, that Homer ſome- 
times nods; a truth which his bigoted readers are” - 
very unwilling to allow. Homer's moſt verbal re- 
petitions, and his coarſeſt language, are repreſented 


as the effect of that fimplicity which, when it is ge- 


nuine, is allowed to be his characteriſtical excel- 
lence. But they are ſurely inadequate judges of the 


merit of compoſitions, who know not to diſcrimi- 


nate between rudenefs and fimplicity, _ 5 
From the reluctance which the admirers of Ho- 
mer have always ſhewn to confeſs the obvious faults 
of his productions, it might, perhaps, have been 
coneluded, that his beauties were too few to admit 
the avowal of a partial deformity. Yet the truth is, 
that with all his imperfections on his head, he de- 
ſerves that admiration which has been laviſhly paid 


to him by the general voice of mankind. His ſpots, 


like thoſe of the ſun, to uſe a common fimilitude, are 5 


loſt in ſurrounding light. © 


Every part of . liad glows with life ; and none 
but ſuch as are totally devoid of that genius with 
which it abounds, can pauſe long enough to be dif- 


gufted with minuter' defects, occaſioned by an atten- 
tion to beauties. Zoilus deſerved his fate. He at- 


tended only to the defects of Homer; but his fate 
has e ſucceeding ae and induced them 
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to deny the exiſtence of defects, in che poet whom 


they admired. 
I repeat, that n is ſeldom ſo idly employ- 


ed, as when it illuſtrates the productions of ſelf-evi- 
dent genius, Such genius carries its own radiant 


— its It makes itſelf felt by its own native 


force, and bears all hel it by an irrefiſtibſe mo- 


nentum. 


The 63 of ages hat anna. that ah en- 
cellencies of Homer poſſeſs power over the human 


works have been wandering up and down the world, 


during a longer period than-thofe of any other pro- 
fane writer of equal authenticity. Yet are there no 


hooks which have come down to us with ſo little 


injury from the hand of time. Very few interpo- 


lations, and fcarcely any chaſms, are to be found in 


= him. The cauſe ak his ſuperiority in this reſpect is 


indiſputably that he was always the object of gene- 
ral attention, that his verſes were not only in the 
Mbraries, but in che hands, in the memories, and in 


the mouths of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for poetry, 
and enjoyed opportunities for its cultivation. 


In what confiſts this irrefiſtible charm, this all- 


powerful influence ? It is unqueſtionably a combi- 
nation of all the fine qualities which genius can 


infuſe ; and among theſe, if I may venture to ad- 


vance che opinion, the diction is the chief . The 
found is every where an echo to the ſenſe, the pauſes. 


are varied with the niceſt judgment, both tor the 
purpoſe of imprefling the idea more forcibly, and of 


douching the ear with that melody, which, when 


duly produced, is capable of exciting in the mind 
the livelieſt emotions. Milton has left all modern 


writers ur behind him in the JACICIOU variation. * 
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his pauſe, Homer excels him and all others. To 
this unrivalled excellence of a judicious diſpoſition of 
the pauſes, Homer adus ſuch an artful inverſion of 
words, as immediately directs the attention, and 
fixes the accent on the moſt important or fignificant” 
expreſſion in the metrical period. He enjoyed the 
advantage of a magnificent language, ftill farther - 
improved by commixture of the Ionic and all the 
other dialects. With ſuch: materials, and fuch {kill}, 
no wonder he has produced a work which all who 
can read it with facility, read with pleaſure. | 
The beauties of language ariſe from two ſources ;. 
the ſelection of words, and their collocation.” Many 
writers have excelled in one of theſe beauties, and 
have been totally deficient in the other. Homer 
has moſt happily united them, and produced that 
powerful effect, which muſt ever reſult from their 
judicious combination. EO 33: 3.5] 
To enlarge on the excellencies of Homer, after 
the repeated illuſtrations and remarks of the moſt 
ingenious Critics, ſeems ſuperfluous. He has been 
the idol of kingdoms, the favourite of princes, and 
all antiquity has been unanimous in his praiſe. The 
moderns have, for the maſt part, fully entered into 
the feelings of the ancients, have acknowledged the 
juſtneſs of all their eulogia of Homer, and added to 
the general acclamation. But though this is true, 
yet it is no leſs certain, that in theſe times, and in 
ſome countries on the continent, an attention to 
Homer has been diſcouraged by thoſe to whom 
faſhion has given influence. 2 
His manners, his ſentiments, his language, have 
been ſtigmatiſed by the admirers of French refine- 
ment, as coarfe and vulgar. Cheſterfield has called 
his language porter-like. 'Fhe veneration in which 
he has ever been held is inſolently attributed to that 
prejudice, by which fuperficial pretenders are _ 
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a poſed to account for all the beſt and moſt amiable | 
- Notions which the world has long W in mo- 
rals, in religion, and in literature. 

It muſt not be deemed a judgment too ſevere, 
whos we venture to ſuggeſt,” that the modern Zoili 
- often condemn that which they do not underſtand. 
It is probable that many of them have never read 
Homer but in their own languages. It is certain 
that ſome of the ſevereſt of them have read him only 
in thoſe literal Latin interpretations, which are 
u.ually ſubjoined in the common editions. From 


ſuch poor repreſentatians, they can ſcarcely have e @ 
juſter idea of the great Mzonian, than 0 the 1 im- I k 
menſe ocean from the view of a canal. fe 

It is not to be doubted but that man - who: 3 A 

| diſqualified for judging, both by the deficienc n 


their education and their idleneſs, frequently la 
_ to bring into diſrepute thoſe. ſtudies, with the na- 
ture of which they are totally unacyuainted © A 
dint of effrontery and artifice they teak ſuccee 
But liberal ſcholars muſt wiſh, without any view to 
intereſt, that their attainments may be juſtly appre- 
* Ciated by their contemporaries, and will therefore 
exert themſelves to counteract the diſingenuous at- 
tempts of thoſe who endeavour to lower them, an 
their ai i in the eyes of mankind. e 
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or THALES,. HERACLITUS, DEMOCRITUS, AND 
PE ELIE 7 | $1MONIDES. Tj 


THALES was kk fir Greek who [hea of 


natural 9 He gave general notions of the 
8 univerſe ; : 


— 
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WW univerſe; and maintained, that an only Gene in- 
no- telligence regulated all its motions. He diſcovered 


him, that on being aſked whether a man could con- 


is that poſſible, ſince he cannot conceal Rom him 
even his thoughts?” His great knowledge pro- 


Greece. 
Heraclitus was a native of Epheſus, where he be- 


eame the founder of a ſect of philoſophers. We 
know little more of him, except that he was a pro- 


actions of men; that he conſtantly wept for their 
miſery, and from thence obtained the name of tk 
erying philoſopher. _ - 

Democritus was a native of Aber in Thiake” 


of knowledge induced him to travel through the 
greateſt part of the then known world; and in thoſe 
journies he ſpent a very conſiderable fortune. He" 
lived in perfect indifference about all the events of 
life, and uſed to laugh at the follies of mankind.” 
His reſiding for the moſt part among tombs, in- 
elined many to believe bim to be diſordered in his 
judgment; and the inhabitants of Abdera intreated 
Hippocrates, the famous phyſician, to go and ſee 
bim. Hippecrates aceordingly paid him a viſit; 
but on ae e with him, immediately ebe 
him to be a man of extraordinary nn and 
underſtanding. 3 ( 

Simonides, a native of Ceos, diſtinguiſhed him 


| queſt 
f moni 


W ; 


- ceal his actions from the Deity, he anſwered, © How 


cured him a place among the ſeven wiſe men of 


feſſed miſanthrope; that he beheld with pity all the 


ſelf by his elegiac verſes. His anſwer to Hiero's ' 
© What is God?” is well known. Si- 
t firſt defired one dey to conſider of the 


the cauſe. of eclipſes, which, in thoſe days, were 
accounted prodigies. Valerius Maximus tells of 


and lived in the time of Xerxes, king of Perſia. As 
a philoſopher, he was in high 95 His deſire 


— 
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queſtion ; when that was elapſed, he Hd two 
* more, then four, and ſo on for a conſiderable 
time, always doubling the fpace he had laſt requeſt- 


ed. Hiero, ſurprized at this behaviour, aſked him 


the reaſon of it; © Becauſe,” anſwered Simonides, 


« the more 1 meditate on the ſubject of your quel- | 
tion, * more e „ 


CHAP. XXXI. 
| OF THE REPUBLIC OF SPARTA. 


DOD all the Grecian ſtates, that of Sparta ſeems 

to have been the moſt unhappy, before their govern- 
ment was. new-modelled by Lycurgus.. The autho-. 
rity. of their kings and their laws were alike trampled 
4 50 ayd deſpiſed, Nothing could reſtrain the in- 
ſolence of Ne head-ftrong encroaching populace ; 


and the whole government ſunk into anarchy and 
- _ _ confuſion. From this deplorable ſituation the wil- 
dom and virtue of one great man raifed. his country 


to that height of power, which was the en vy and 


terror of her neighbours. A convincing proof how 


far the influence of one great and good man will 


operate towards reforming the moſt bold licentious 
people, when he has once e ee 208 


eſteem and confidence! 
Lucurgus ſucceeded to half the government of 
Sparta, at the death of his elder brother. But his. 


bdrother's widow proving to be with child, he im- 
mediately reſigned the regal dignity to the new-born a 


infant, and —— as protector and guargyat of 
the Tang n * his N 


5 The ; 


the people, who had already experienced t 
effect of his wiſe and equitable adminiſtration. But 


at that time Jaboured. 


/ . 2 


fuſed medle ded | 
tween two families, and a diſorderly democracy ut- 


107 TS 
The generous and diſintereſted behaviour of Ly- 
curgus, upon this occaſton, endeared him gre atly to 
e happy 


to avoid the malice of the queen-mother and her 


faction, who accuſed him of deſigns upon the crown, 


he prudently quitted both the government and his 
country. In his travels, during this voluntary 
exile, he drew up, and thoroughly digeſted, his great 
ſcheme of reformation, He viſited all thoſe ſtates, 


- which at that time were moſt eminent for the wiſ- 


dom of their laws, or the form of their conſtitution. - 
He carefully obſerved all the different inſtitutions, 


and the good or bad effects which they reſpectively 


produced on the manners of each people. He "oy 
care to avoid what he judged to be defects; but er 


lected whatever he found calculated to promote the 
| happineſs of a people. With theſe materials he 


formed his ſo much celebrated plan of legiſlation, 
which he very ſoon had an opportunity of reducing 
to practice. For the Spartans, thoroughly ſenſible 
of the difference between the adminiſtration of Ly. 
curgus, and that of their kings, not only earneſtly 
wiſhed for his preſence, but ſent repeated deputa- 


tions to intreat him to return, and free them from 


thoſe numerous diſorders under which their country 
As the requeſt of the people was unanimous, and 
the kings did not oppoſe his return, he judged it the 


critical time for the execution of his ſcheme. For 


he found affairs at home in the diſtracted ſituation 
they had been repreſented, and the whole body of 
the people in a diſpoſition proper for his purpoſe. 
Lycurgus began his reform with a change in the 
conſtitution, which, at that time, conſiſted of a con- 
of hereditary monarchy,” divided be- | 


i terly 


1 . 


terly deftitate of the balance of a third intermediate | BY 


power, a circumſtance ſo effential to the duration of inf 
all mixed governments. Wo vc 
„Io remedy this evil, he eſtabliſhed a ſenate to exe 
eee the power of the kings on the one tice 
hand, and that of the people on the other.. _- 


The crown of Sparta had been long divided . I 
tween two families, deſcended originally from the 
the ſame anceſtor, who jointly enjoyed the ſucceſ- 
ion. But though Lycurgus was ſenſible that all 
the miſchiefs which had happened to the ſtate, aroſe 
from this abſurd diviſion of the regal power, yet he | 
made no alteration as to the ſucceſſion of the two 
families. Any innovation, in ſo nice a point, might 
have proved an endleſs ſource of civil commotions, 
from the pretenſions of that line which ſhould hap- 
pen to be excluded. He therefore left them the 
title and inſignia of 3 but limited their au- 
thority, which he confined to the buſineſs of war 
and religion. To the people he gave the privilege 
ol electing the ſenators, and giving their ſanction to 
thoſe laws, which 1 e and ſenate ſhould ap- 
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Laws © or LYCURGUS RESPECTING PROPERTY, pus- 
3 Le FABLES, AND SUPERFLUOUS ARTS, 5 


7 


+ WHEN Ly ycurgus had 1 the government, 

he undertook; a taſk more arduous: than any of the 

© fabled labours of Hercules. This was to new- mould 
bis countrymen, by extirpating all the deſtructive 
FI 1 2 
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batons, and raiſing them above every weakneſs and 
infirmity of human nature; a ſcheme which all the 
great philoſophers had taught in theory, but none, 
except Lycurgus, was ever able to reduce to prac- 
dice. | . ie n | 
As he found the two extremes of great wealth and 
great indigence, were the ſource of infinite miſchiefs 
in a free ſtate, he divided the lands of the whole 
territory into equal lots, proportioned to the num- 
ber of the inhabitants. This partition of the lands 
met with ſo violent an oppoſition from the men f 
fortune, that a fray enſued, in which Lycurgus let 
one of his eyes. But the people, ſtruck with the 
ſight of the blood of this admired legiſlator, ſeized 
the offender, one Alcander, a young man of a hot, 
but not diſingenuous diſpoſition, and gave him up 
to Lycurgus, to be puniſhed at diſcretion. But the 
hum ne and generous behaviour of Lycurgus quick- 
ly made a convert of Alcander, and wrought ſuch a 
change, that from an enemy, he became his greateſt 
admirer and advocate with the people. OS 
Lycurgus likewife appointed public tables, at 
which he enjoined all the citizens to eat together 
without diſtinction; and he ſubjected every man, 
even the kings themſelves, to a fine, if they ſhould 
violate this law, by eating at their own houfes. . 
Their diet was plain, ſimple, and regulated by the 
law, and diſtributed. amongſt the gueſts, in equal 
portions. Every member was obliged monthly to 
contribute his quota, for the proviſion of his re- 
ſpective table. A buſhel of flour, eight gallons of 
wine, five pounds of cheeſe, two pounds and a half 
of figs, together with a ſmall ſum of money, to pur- 
chaſe a little fleſh; and faſh, and to cook the victuals, 
was the monthly contribution of each member.. 8 
The converſation allowed at theſe public fepaſts * 
F 3” 
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, 2 be minds of the younger fort in the prin. 


Ciples of wiſdom and virtue. Hence, as Xenophon 
obſerves, they were ſchools, not only for temper. 


ance and ſobriety, but alſo for inſtruction. 


Thus Lycurgus introduced a perfect equality 
amongſt his countrymen, The higheft and the 
loweſt fared alike, as to diet, were all lodged and 
clothed alike, without the leaft nen, either in 
faſhion or materials. 

To prevent all incitements to luxury, Lycurgus 
prohibited the practice of all ſuperfluous and unne- 


Seflary arts at Sparta, that his citizens might not 


be accuſtomed to fights condemned by the laws, 


nor liſten to the juſtification of crimes and irregular 


paſſi ons. In —— of ſuch occupations and amuſe- 


ments, hunting and bodily exercifes were encourag- 


ed, and conſtituted the ordinary buſineſs of the 
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c * AP. XxXXIII. 


LAWS RESPECTING MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


f WHEN 3 had 1 ene 


of luxury, he next removed all temptation to the 
acquiſition of wealth, that fatal ſource of the innu- 
merable evils, which prevuiled in every other coun- 

He effected this with his uſual policy, by for- 
bidding the currency of gold and ſilver money, and 
ſubſtituting an iron coinage of great weight and lit - 


tile value, which continued the only current coin 


3 the Spartan dominions for ſeveral ages. 
Jo bar up the entranee of wealth, and ahi 


citizens 1 the contägion of corruption; he abſo- 


| "NOR 
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lately prohibited navigation and commerce, though 
his country contained a large extent of ſea- coaſt, fur- 
niſhed with excellent harbours. He allowed as little 4 
intercourſe as poſſible with foreigners, nor ſuffered ||} 
any of his country men to viſit the neighbouring W 
ſtates, unleſs when the public buſinefs required it, 5 
leſt they ſnould be infected with their vices. Muſic 

he encouraged, and poetry he admitted, but both ſub- 

ject to the inſpection of the magiſtrates. Thus, by 

the equal partition of the lands, and the abolition af 
gold and ſilver money, he, at once, preſerved his 
country from luxury, avarice, and all thoſe evils 

which ariſe from an irregular indulgence of the paſ- t 
ſions, as well as all contentions about property. [| 
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HA. xiv... 


OF THE EDUCATION OF THE SPARTAN YOUTH, 


Jo inſure the obſervance of his laws to the lateſt 
poſterity, Lycurgus next formed proper regulations 


* for the education of the Spartan children, which he 
eſteemed one of the greateſt duties of a legiſlator. 
cies WI His grand maxim was, That children were the 
the property of the ſtate, to which alone their education 
ay. was to be intruſted “ 1 8 I 
ama In their infancy, the nurſes were inſtructed to in- _—_ 
for! dulge them neither in their diet, nor in thoſe little ; 
and froward humours, which are ſo peculiar to that age; 
1it« to inure them to bear cold and faſting; to conquer 
oin their firſt fears, by accuſtoming them to ſolitude and 
.. WE darkneſs; and to prepare them for that ſtricter tate 
"his of diſcipline, to which they were ſoon to be initiated. 


When arrived at the age of ſeven years, they were 
| ks 7 E ; taken 


* 
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taken from me nurſes, and placed in their proper ſ 
<lafſes. The diet and clothing of all were the f 
Fame, juſt ſuſheient to ſupport nature, and defend l 
them from the inelemency of the ſeaſons; and they if 
all lodged alike, in the faine dormitory, on beds of 8 
recds; to which, for the ſake of warmth, they were il * 
allowed in winter to add the down of thiſtles. Their * 
ports and exerciſes were ſuch as contributed to ren- f 
der their limbs ſupple, and their bodies compact and 5 

Firm. They were accuſtomed to run up the ſteepeſt 

rocks bare- boot; and ſwimming, daneing, hunting, 

Boring, and wreſtling, were their conſtant diverſions, 

Nor were the minds of the Spartan youth culti- 

vated with leſs care. Their learning, as Plutarch in- 

forms us, was ſufficient for their occaſions; for Ly- 

Curgus admitted nothing but what was truly uſeful, 
They carefully inſtilled into their tender minds the 0 

great duties of religion, and the ſacred indiſpenſable 

| obligation of an ↄath, and trained them up in the 

5 pbheſt of ſciences, the principles of wiſdom and virtue. 

3 The love of their country was the chief ſentiment <= 
with which the Spartans endeavoured to inſpire their * 
youth; and the ſcience of war was almoſt their only Do 

Rudy. For it appears to have been the intention of de 
I Lycurgus to form a nation of ſoldiers; not indeed WI h. 
E- that they might indulge themſelves in a ſpirit of con- ra 

| queſt, and by that means give way to ambition and p 
injuſtice, but that they might be able to maintain bi 

. the peace and liberties of their native country, againſt ge 
{| turbulent and ambitious neighbours. th 
| |. _ "heir firſt and principal leſſon, in the art of wo 
; War, was, Never to fly, let the enemy outnumber 0 
= them ever ſo much; but either to die or to con- g 
[| quer.“ Thoſe who fled in any engagement were 55 
- rendered infamous for ever, and might de inſulted oe; th 
li any perfon with impunity. 02 
Ws, Another ſingular, but n political maxim, bb- gc 
| ſerved "7 


ſerved by the Spartans in war, was, a Never to pur- 
ſue a vanquiſhed enemy beyond the field of battle.“ 
For this reaſon, their adverſaries being ſure, of find- 
ing ſafety in flight, were induced to fight with leſs 
obſtinacy. War, inſtead of a hardſhip, was by the 
Spartans conſidered as a recreation; for then, and at 
no other time, the extreme rigour and ſeverity of 
their uſual courſe of life was, in a good meaſure, 
relaxed. : | | BY | % 


CH AP. XXXV. 


of LYCURGUs's SCHEME FOR PERPETUATING | 
HIS LAWS, AND OF HIS HEATH. 


AS ſoon as Lycurgus had thoroughly ſettled his 
new policy, and by his care and aſſiduity imprinted 
his laws ſo deeply in the minds and manners of his 
countrymen, that he judged the conſtitution ' able 
to ſupport itſelf, and ſtand upon its own bottom, 
bis laſt® ſcheme was, to fix and perpetuate its du- 
ration down to lateſt poſterity, as far as human 
a prudence and human means could effect it. To 
Kaim bring his ſcheme to bear, he told the people in a 
ink general aſſembly, that he could not poſſibly put 
the finiſhing ſtroke to his new eſtabliſhment, which 
t of was the moſt effential point, till he had again 
nber conſulted the oracle. As they all expreſſed the 
song greateſt eagerneſs for his undertaking the jour- 
* ney, he laid hold of fo fair an opportunity, to bind 
d DJ the kiogs, ſenate, and people, by the moſt ſolemnm 
1 oaths, to the ſtrict obſervance of his new form of 
ob. government, and not to attempt the leaſt altera- 
ryed Hs VV tion, 
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tion, in any one particular, till his return from 
r 

He had now completed the great deſign which 
he had long in view, and bid an eternal adieu to 
his country. The queſtion he put to the oracle 
was, „Whether the laws he had already eſta- 
bliſhed were rightly formed to make and preſerve 
his countrymen virtuous and happy?“ The an- 


ſwer he received was juſt as favourable as he de- 


fired. It was, That his laws were excellently 
well calculated for that purpoſe; and that Sparta 

ſhould continue to be the moſt renowned city in 
the world, as long as her citizens perſiſted in the 
| obſervance of the laws of Lycurgus.” 2 
Hie tranſmitted both the queſtion and the an- 

ſwer home to Sparta in writing, and devcted the 
remainder of his life to voluntary baniſhment. 
This wiſe and truly diſintereſted legiſlator ended 
his days in the iſland of Crete, and deſired, as his 
laſt requeſt, that his body might be burnt, and 
his aſhes thrown into the ſea; leſt, if his remains 
ſhould at any time be carried back to Sparta, his 
countrymen might look upon themſelves as re- 
leaſed from their oath, as much as if he had 
returned alive, and be induced to alter his form of 
gover nment., | 


CHAP. XXXVI. 5 
or CYRUS THE GREAT. | 
| CYRUS was the ſon of Cambyſes, either king 
of Perſia, or a man of the firſt rank in that coun- 
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try, and of Mandane, the daughter of Aſtyages, 
king of the Medes. He was a prince of extraordi- 
nary virtue, wiſdom, and courage, and renowned in 


Holy Writ, for effecting the reſtoration, of the 


Iſraelites, and alſo for being the founder of the 
large Perſian empire. In his infancy, he reſided 


in Perſia. with his father, and received an educa- 
tion to qualify him to endure hardſhips, and the 
incidental fatigues and dangers of amilitary life, 

When he was twelve years of age, he was ſent 


for into Media by Aſtyages, his grandfather, where 


he remained five years, and in that time, by his good 
ſervices and amiable manners, ſecured the affections 
of his grandfather, and the love of the people. 

Cyrus, in the fortieth year of his age, was called 


from Perſia to aſſiſt his uncle Cyaxares, king of 


the Medes, in his war againſt the Babylonians, 
and their ally Crœſus, king of Lydia. This war 
laſted twenty-one years. Cyrus commanded the 
united army of Medes and Perſians. His conduct 
was glorious, and his ſucceſs wonderful. Crœſus 
was vanquiſhed, and obliged to retreat to Sardis, 


where he was blocked up by a cloſe ſiege. In this 


diſtreſsful ſtate, he implored the aſſiſtance of the 


powers with whom he had formed an alliance. 


But Cyrus carried on the attack with fuch ſpirit, 


that the city ſurrendered before any relief could be 


Crœſus was taken captive, and condemned ta 


be burnt to death. When the funeral pile was 
erected, and the victim laid on it, preparatory. te 
the execution of the ſentence,” he was obſerved to 


exclaim emphatically, „O! Solon, Solon!” which 
induced Cyrus to enquire into the cauſe of the 
ejaculation. Accordingly he was informed, that 


Crœſus, in. his proſperity, having diſplayed his 


treaſures to Solon, the famous Athenian philoſo- 


** 


kis concerns. 
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pher, demanded of him, whether he did not efteem | 


bim happy, from the poſſeſſion of ſuch riches? 


To which the wiſe man calmly replied, that no 
man could be pronounced happy as long as he 


lived, as the moſt proſperous could not poſſibly 


foreſee. what would happen to him before his death; 
and that Creeſus, now feeling the force of this re- 
mark, therefore expreſſed his conviction, by in- 


voking the. name of his ſagacious monitor. This 
circumſtance wrought ſo effeCtually on Cyrus's 


feelings, and . inſpired. him with ſuch ſympathetic | 
compaſhon for Crœſus, that he ordered him to be 


taken from the pile, and not only ſpared his life, 
but made an ample proviſion. for his ſupport, and 
afterwards. conſulted. him on the moſt important of 
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BABYLON TAKEN BY CVRUs, IN THE YEAR 


BEFORE CHRIST 538, 


CYRUS, after this ſucceſsful expedition, — — 


tinued in Leſſer Aſia, till he had made all the na- 


tions in thoſe parts ſabject to his power, and then 


proceeded towards Babylon. _ 
'In conſequence of Cyrus's hoſtile operations, a 


battle enſued between the Perſians and Aſſyrians. 


The latter being defeated, Belſhazzar was blocked 

up in Pabylon. Upon which Cyrus commenced 

a vigorous ſiege againſt boat „ 
This enterprize was attended with great diffi- 
ES ; culty, 
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E 
culty, from the height and ſtrength of the Walls, 
and alſo from its internal defence. It was, beſides, 
amply ſtored with proviſions, which cauſed the ing, 

| habitants to be too confident! of their ſafety, and 
to contemn.the idea of being conquered, _ 

This deluſive belief fo SOFTER poſſeſſed $ 
the Babylonians, that they ſcoffed at Cyrus and his 
threats, from the top of their walls. . | 

As Cyrus found that the regular proceſs of 
aſſault aiforded but fmall hopes of ſucceſs, he re- 

ſolved to ſtarve the inhabitants into compliance. 
This plan of operation the ſkilful warrior purſued, 
for the ſpace of two years, but at length effected the 
conqueſt by the following ſtratagem: ; 8 

As a feſtival approached, which the Baby lonians 
celebrated with licentious revels, and inebriated ex- 
ceſſes, during the whole night, Cvroe teek the ad- 

vantage of that ſeafonable juncture, to attack them 
by ſurprize. „ „ 

To gain acceſs into the city, he diſpatched a 
party of his troops to break the banks that divided 
the river Euphrates, and the canal which turned 
the current into the lake; fo that, about midnight, 
the river was almoſt dry, and conſequently ford- 
able. This enabled the Perſian troops to enter the 
channel, under the guidance of the two revolte 
Babylonians, Gadales, and Gobrias. 

The river being thus drained, the army pro- 

ceeded in its courſe to the gates of the city, which 

they found open; for the Babylonians, in the ex- 
cels of their drunkenneſs, had forgotten to ſhut 

| them the preceding evening. By this fortunate 
_ omiſſion, the Perſians gained an eaſy entrance into 
the city, and advanced to the palace. 

When the guards perceived the near approach 

of their enemies, they ſtrove to defend themſelves,” 
but were killed in the attempt, which cauſed a 

| | E 4 general 
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general alarm. In conſequence of which, the gates 
of the palace were opened, to enquire into the cauſe 
of the commotien. The Perſians immediately ruſh- 


ed into the palace, where they found the king with 


his ſword drawn, at the head of his adherents. The 
king was flain in the conflict. His partiſans alſo fell 
victims to the warlike reſentment of the Perſians. 


— 


CHAP. XXXVII. 


OF THE MIRACULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES Which 
 ATTENPED THE LICENTIOUS FESTIVAL OF 
BELSHAZZAR: , . 5 


- THE Scriptures inform us, that Belſhazzar, 
on the night on which he was flain, and his domi- 
nions wreited from him, made a ſumptuous enter- 
tainment for his lords and counſellors, wives and 
concubines, | 

To increaſe the magnificence of this repaſt, Bel- 
| ſhazzar wantonly profaned the gold and filver veſſels 
which had been taken from the temple at Jeruſalem, 
by uſing them at his banquet, and permitting his un- 
hallowed gueſts to drink out of them. 

This impious act was rebuked by the Supreme 
Being, in an awful and extraordinary manner. In 
the midſt of their drinking and praiſing their own 
idolatrous gods, there was a ſupernatural appcar- 
ance of a hand, writing a ſentence on the wall. 
This miraculous event was perceived by the king, 
who was thereby ſo exceedingly alarmed, that 
his knees ſmote one againſt another,” He ee 
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aloud to ſummon his college of magicians, aftrolo- 
gers, and wiſe men, to explain the writaig; but . 
were unable to do it. 

In this tremendous juncture, a the queetf 
mother entered, and beſought her ſon to fend for 
Daniel, whom ſhe repreſented as equal to the taſk gf 
unfolding the deepeſt myſteries. | 

When the prophet came into the king's preſence, | 
he undauntedly reproved him for his manifold and 
heinous tranſgreſſions, and aſſured him, that the 
profanation of the ſacred veſſels of the Jewiſh tem- 
ple, and his other fins, had preduced the awful ſen= - 
tence on the wall; the literal interpretation of 
which was, „ That God. had numbered his king=_ 
dom and finiſhed it; that his dominions were to be 
taken from him, and given to the Medes and Per- 
ſians.“ The very night after Belſhazzar heard theſe 
awful tidings, the Medes and Perſians forced their 
entrance into the palace, and numbered the in 
with the flain. 

Thus ended the Babylonian empire. The city of 
BabyJon, by being the metropolis of the kingdom, 
became alſo the ſeat of iniquity. This ſun of ſplen- 
dor was ſcarcely riſen to its meridian heighth, before 
its luſtre was ſullied by the clouds of guilt, which 
obſcured its glory, and cauſed it to ſet in oblivion ! 

After Belſhazzar's death, in. order to prevent 
the farther effuſion of blood, Cyrus ordered a pro- 
clamation to be made in the city of Babylon, that 
all perſons ſhould be ſafe, who would give 'up 
their arms; but that thoſe who refuſed theſe con- 
ditions were to be put to the ſword. Theſe terms 
were unanimoully accepted, and Cyrus thus obtain- 
ed a complete conqueſt over the Babylonians, rt 2 


warlike conteſt of went cn Fran 8. 
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CHAP. XXXIX. 


or CYRus's EDICT FOR THE RETURN OF THE 
| JEWS. Cd: 


ON account of Daniel's interpoſition in behalf of | 
the people of Iſrael and Judah, Cyrus iſſued a decree 
for their reſtoration to liberty, and the poſſeſhon of 


their native land, with authority for rebuilding the 


temple at PPP > 
Notwithſtanding Daniel had very great influ- 


_ ence by his own power and flation, he had re- 


courſe to various prophecies to confirm his plea, 


proving from divine teſtimonials, that it was the 


declared intention of the Almighty to redeem his 
people from bondage, after a certain period. He 
therefore adviſed Cyrus to be the inſtrument, under 
God, of effeQting this great purpoſe, as the prophet 


 Haiah had ſpoken of him by name 150 years before 
he was born, and deſcribed him as a great conqueror, 


and the reſtorer of the people of Iſrael. | 
Theſe arguments co-operating with Cyrus's de- 
fire to cultivate the land of Judea, which, in his late 


expedition, he found in a deſolate ſtate; from mo- 


- 


tives both of 2 and goodneſs, he iſſued a decree 


to releaſe the Iſraelites from bondage, and alſo grant- 
_— authority to ſettle in their native land, and 


rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem. Pl 
In due order, of time, according to the edict of 


2 Cyrus, the people aſſembled, to be freed from op” 
tivity, and to return to Judea. The Iſraelites col- 


lected on this joyful occaſion, amounted to the 
number of forty-two thouſand three hundred and 
kxry perſons, with the addition of ſeven thouſand 

| i | three 
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three hundred and thirty-ſeven ſervants, and inferior 
people. e 


jamin and Judah, but numbers of the other tribes 
availed themſelves of the privilege of returning. 
But many Jews who Had ſettled in Chaldea, and other 
Eaſtern provinces, and had acquired great riches, 
did not chooſe to leave their accumulated poſſeſſions, 
to undertake the cultivation of a deſolated country. 
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CHAP. XL. 
OF THE BATTLE OF MARATHON» 


THE Hiſtory of Perſia, after the reign of Cy- 


little, conſidered in itſelf, that merits our regard. 
But when combined with that of Greece, it becomes 
particularly intereſting. _ e 

The monarchs, who ſucceeded Cyrus, gave an 


tues, which the freedom of their government had 


a family who had trampled on the laws of Solon, and. 
uſurped the ſupreme power. 
Such was their ſituation, when the luſt of uni- 


breaſt of tyrants, led Darius to ſend forth his nume- 
rous armies into Greece. e 

But the Perſians were no longer thoſe invinci- 
ble ſoldiers, who, 8 Cyrus, had conquered 


In this general releaſe, not only the tribes of Ben- 


rus, who died in the year before Chriſt 529, offers 


opportunity to the Greeks to exereiſe thoſe vir- 


created and confirmed. Sparta remained under the 
influence of Lycurgus's inftitutions. Athens had. 
juſt recovered from the tyranny of the Piſiſtratidæ, 
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Aſia. Their minds were enervated by luxury and 
ſervitude | 8 | 15 
Athens, on the contrary, teemed with great men, 
whoſe minds were nobly animated by the late re- 
covery of their freedom. Miltiades, in the plains 
of Marathon, with ten thouſand Athenians, over- 
came the Perſian army of an hundred e foot, 
and ten thouſand cavalry, in the year before Chriſt 
© This memorable day reflected the higheſt glory 
on Miltiades. To prevent his little army from 
being ſurrounded by the enemy, he drew it up, 
with a mountain in the rear, extended his front 
as much as poſſible, placed his chief ſtrength in the 
wings, and cauſed a great number of trees to be cut 
down, to keep off the enemy's cavalry. from charging 
them in flank. 1 

The Athenians ruſhed forwards on the Perſians 
like ſo many furious lions. This is remarked to 
have been the firſt time that they advanced to the 

attack running. By their impetuolity they opened a 
lane through the enemy, and ſupported wi.h the 
eateſt firmneſs the charge of the Perſians. 

The battle, at firſt, was fought by both parties 
with great valour and obſtinacy. But the wings 
of the Athenian army, where, as we have jult, 

ſaid, Miltiades had placed his chief firength, at- 
tacking the main body of the enemy in flank, threw 
them into irretrievable confuſion. Six « thouſand 
Perſians periſhed on the fpot, and, amongſt the reſt, 
the traitor Hippias, the principal occaſion of the war. 
The reſt of the Perſian army quickly fled, and aban- 
doned to the victors their camp, full of riches, 
Thus the Athenians obtained a victory, more 
real than probable. Animated by their ſucceſs, they 
purſued the Perſians to their very ſhips, of which they 
took ſeven, and ſet fire to ſeveral more, 55 
5 1 
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On this occaſion, one Cynegirus, an Athenian, 
after performing prodigies of valour in the field, 
endeavoured to prevent a particular galley from 
putting to ſea, and for that purpoſe held it faſt with 
his right-hand. When his right-hand was cut off, 
he then ſeized the galley with his left; which 
being likewiſe cut off, he took hold of it with his 
teeth, and kept it ſo till he died. wy 
Another ſoldier, all covered over with the blood 
of the enemy, ran to announce the victory at 
Athens, and after crying out, ** Rejoice ! we are 
conquerors,” fell dead in the preſence of his fellow 
citizens. 5 5 1 
The Greeks, in this engagement, loſt only 200 

men. Ariſtides and Themiſtocles diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves very highly in the battle; but Mil- 

tiades gained the chief glory. As a reward for his 
extraordinary merits, and to perpetuate the me- 
mory of his ſkill and bravery, they cauſed a pic- 
ture to be painted by Polygnotus, one of their moſt 
celebrated artiſts, where Miltiades was repreſented at 
the head of the ten commanders, exhorting the ſol- 
diers, and ſetting them an example of their duty, 
This picture was preſerved for many ages, with 
other paintings of the beſt maſters, in the portico, 
where Zeno afterwards inſtituted his ſchool of 


philoſophy. 
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CH AP. XLI. 


or THE INJUSTICE OF THE ATHENIANS TO 
8 | MILTIADES. 


WHO could ſuſpe&, that the preſerver of his 
country ſhould become a victim of ingratitude ? 
But the Athenians were always fo diſtruſtful, that 
the leaſt ſuſpicion made them forget the greateit 

Miltiades having required a fleet in order to 
puniſh the people of the iſlands, who had betrayed 
the common intereſt, attacked Paros. But, after 
a long fiege, in which he was wounded, he mil- 


carried in the enterprize, and returned to Athens. 
Whether, as Herodotus ſays, perſonal hatred 


prompted him to this undertaking, or that the 
people could not reproach him with any fault but 
his misfortune, is uncertain, He was, however, 
moſt unjuſtly treated as a criminal. The raſh incon- 


.. fderate multitude immediately condemned him to 


death. Every man of ſenſe was aſhamed and ſhock- 
ed at the injuſtice and cruelty of this ſentence. In 


vain did his friends conſtantly remind the people 


of his behaviour at Marathon. All they were 
able to obtain was a commutation of the ſentence 
from death to a fine of fifty talents. Not being in 
a ſituation to diſcharge ſuch a fine, this moſt re- 


ſpectable hero, who had refuſed the ſovereign power 


in Cherſoneſus, that he might devote his ſervice to 


his country, died in priſon. 


| Cimon his ſon, who afterwards made ſo great a 


_» Sgure, fignalized his piety on this occaſion, As 
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this ungrateful city would not permit the body of 


Miltiades to be buried until all his debts were paid, 


this young man employed all his intereſt among 


his friends, ſtrained his utmoſt credit to pay the 
fine, and procured his father's body an honourable 


interment. © 


OF THE INVASION OF GREECE BY XERRES. N 


IN the year before Chriſt 80, Xerxes, the 


fon of Darius, came in perſon into Greece with an 


immenſe army, which, according to Herodotus, 


amounted to two millions and one hundred thou- 
ſand men. This account has been juſtly conſi- 
dered, by ſome ingenious modern. write:s, as incre- 
dible. The truth cannot now be aſcert:ined. But 
that the army of Xerxes was extremely numerous, 

is the more probable, from the great extent of his 


empire, and from the abſurd practice of the eaſtern ® 


nations, of encumbering their camp with a ſuper- 
fluous mult.:tude. L a 

In order more readily to effect his paſſage, 
Xerxes laid a bridge acroſs the Helleſpont, where 


it was about a mile over. The bridge being broken 


down by tempeſtuous weather, he cut off the heads 
of the workmen, ordered the ſea to he whipped, 


and caſt fetters into it, to comm nd its future ſub- 
jection. He afterwards effected the 1 by 
a new bridge of boats, joined together by chains, 
and landed his whole army in ſeven days and nights. 


Demaratus, one of the kings of Lacedemon, had 
| | „ 7. 
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been for ſome time baniſhed, becauſe in his coun- 
try, as he ſaid himſelf, “ the law was more power- 


ful than the kings.” He ſought an aſylum in 


Perſia, and was received there with particular re- 


ſpect. Xerxes, having reviewed his troops, aſked | 
him, if the Greeks durſt wait his approach? To 
which he frankly replied, efpecially with regard to 
the Spartans, that the love of liberty would make 
them lend a deaf ear to every propoſal ; and that, 


though they were reduced to but an handful of men, 


they would not decline the combat. They are 
free,” added he, but they pay an implicit obedi- 
ence to the law ; and that law commands them to 


conquer or die.“ I he event verified his aſſertion. 


The ſubſequent narration will ſhew what liberty 
is capable of executing againſt deſpotic power. 
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CHAP. XIII. 


oF THEMISTOCLES, AND THE BATTLE OF 
THERMOPYLE. | 


THE Spartans and Athenians, having been in- 


forined by Damaratus. of the invaſion with which 


they were threatened, endeavoured to animate all 


the Grecian ſtates to take up arms for the general 
cauſe. But fear in ſome, and a jealouſy of the 
command in others, detached almoit all the allies 


from the confederacy. They were not, however, 
leſs diſpoſed to make a vigorous defence. The 
Athenians made haſte to chooſe their general, An 
arrogant avaricious orator, whoſe name was Epi- 
cydes, ſet himſelf up as the rival of en 
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and, as the. people are always eaſily deceived, was 
upon the point of being preferred, when Themiſto- 
cles, knowing his weak fide, loaded him with pre- 
ſents, and prevailed with him to deſert; and thus 
got himſelf appointed to the command. The public 
ood required it. In ſuch fituations,” ſays the 
Abbe Millot, “a man of ſuperior abilities, with- 
out tranſgreſſing the bounds of modeſty, may do 
himſelf juſtice, and employ all his influence to 
procure an employment, where honour is ſurround- 
ed with danger.” JE. àu—‚—„ 
At laſt Xerxes arrived at Thermopylæ, a very 
narrow paſſage, where he was met by four thou- 
ſand men, under the command of Leonidas, king 
of Sparta. The Perſian monarch having in vain 
attempted to corrupt him, wrote to him in the ſtyle 
of a maſter, commanding him to lay down his 
arms. To which Leonidas replied, like a Spartan, 
« Come and take them + 4 the) 
Then the Medes advanced againſt the Greeks, 
but, being unable to ſuſtain their attack, were 
obliged to retreat. The troop of Perſians, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of immortal, next charged 
the Greeks, and fought with great valour, ſa that the 

paſs was choaked up with the dead. | 
Whilſt the beſt troops of Xerxes were thus ſa- 
crific?d to the Spartan valour, an inhabitant of tie 
country having diſcovered to the Perſians a ſecret 
path, conducting to an eminence which commanded 
tne paſs, a large detachment was immediately ſent to 
take poſſeſſion of it. 45 | RY 
Leonidas receiving intelligence that- the tops of 
the rocks forming the paſs were occupied by 20,000 
Perſian troops, whoſe darts muſt ſoon overwhelm 
him and his ſmall party, intreated the greater part 
of his men to retire, and referve themſelves for a 
more advantageous opportunity of ſerving their 
| country, 
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* ebuntry, while he himſelf, with about 300 Spartans, 
and a few Theſpians, would maintain the poſt to the 


laſt drop of their blood. 


The reſt having accordingly departed, ** Come, 4 


my friends,” ſaid Leonidas, “ let us dine cheerfully, 


in the hope of ſupping together in the other world,” 
His brave companions, who are ſuperior to all 
praiſe, thus encouraged by the example of their 
»»Chief, thought of nothing now but how to ſell their 
hves as dear as poſſible, believing it incumbent on 


them, as the leading people of Greece, to devote 


themſelves to certain death, thereby to convince | 
the Perſians how much it muſt coſt them to reduce 


a free people to ſlaver 


In the dead of night, this heroic troop advance | 


directly forwards to the tent of the king, penetrate 
to the middle of the Perſian camp, cut off all that 
dome in their way, and ſpread the moſt dreadful 
_ conſternation among the enemy. If 

But day light at laſt difcovered them diſtinctly 
to the Perſians ; they are immediately furrounded, 
and being rather overwhelmed than conquered, 
| breathe their laſt above heaps of ſzughtered ene- 


mies, leaving to after-ages an example of intrepidity | 
before unknown, and hardly to be paralleled in 


The Perſtans are ſaid to have loſt upwards of 

20, 0 men in this engagement, and, among the 
reſt, the two brothers of Xerxes. 8 

To the memory of theſe brave defenders of 


+ Greece, a ſuperb monument was afterwards erect- 


ed, bearing two inſcriptions, tlie one in honour of 
all thoſe who had fallen on that occaſion, import- 


ing that an army of 4000 Peloponneſian Greeks 


had, in that place, ſtopped the progreſs of the whole 
| Perſian force; the other in honour of Leonidas, 
and his 300 Spartans, expreſſed with the moſt ad- 


mirable 
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mirable ſimplicity : 4 G0, paſſenger, tell at Sparta | 
that we died here in obedience to her laws.“ 

The famous action at Thermopylæ contributed 
very highly to the ſubſequent advantages obtained 
by the Greeks. For the Perſians, aſtoniſhed at ſo 


ſtriking an inſtance of deſperate valour, thence con- 


cluded, that it was hardly poffible to ſubdue a na- 
tion of ſuch undaunted reſolution ; and the Greeks 
likewiſe perceived, from the ſame example, that 
valour and diſcipline are capable of vanquiſhing the 
greateſt multitude, and that therefore it was 2 | 
to overcome the Perſians. 


CHAP. XLIV. 
oF THE BATTLES OF SALAMIS, PLATEA, AND 
MYCALE, AND THE FINAL EXPULSION OP 
THE PERSIANS FROM GREECE. 


' XERXES, though be bad forced his paſſage 
through the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, was more in- 
clined to puſh his fortune by fea. In this enter- 


| prize he was alfo bravely rekiſted by the Grecians 


at Artemiſium, a ſea port in Eubcea. But, notwith- 


ſtanding the ſingular refolution and vigour of the _ 


Grecians, both by ſea and land, Xerxes, three 
months after his paſſage into Europe, made himfelf 
maſter of Athens; and laid it in aſhes. IT 


Theſe ſtorms, however, were ſoon blown over; 


and the Grecians, animated by the wiſdom and 
courage of Fhemiſtocles and Ariſtides, obtained a 


complete victory over the Perſian fleet at Salamis. 


an iſland near the coaſt of Attica. . 
On 


[ 92 1 


On this occaſion, Themiſtocles gave a proof of 
his extraordinary moderation and coolneſs of tem- 
per. For while, with much warmth, he was main- 
taining his opinion, of the impropriety of quitting 
the ſtraits at Salamis, againſt Eurybiades, who was 
a man of a very choleric diſpoſition, the latter flew 
in a paſhon, and lifted up his cane to ſtrike him, 
Themiſtocles called out to him, „Strike, but hear 
me.” His eloquence and firmneſs at laſt prevailed, 
and the Greeks ſaw that it was moſt adviſeable for 
them, as being extremely inferior to the enemy in 
number, as well as in the ſize of their ſhips, to 
fight them in ſuch a narrow ſtrait as that of Sala- 
mis, where the enemy could not bring all their 
fleet into aCtion ; and that it was of the higheſt 
Importance to avail themſelves of their preſent 
ſituation. | : 

The battle of Salamis, like that of Marathon, 

ſhewed that an excellent commander is alone al- 
moſt equivalent to an army; and Themiſtocles, 
without having the title, yet diſcharged the duties. 
He knew how to take advantage 'of the wind, 
and drew up the fleet in excellent order. The Per- 
fan ſhips were heavy, and too numerous to act in 
ſuch a narrow ſtrait, ſo that they ran into confu- 
ſion, and could not reſiſt the Greeks, who, with 
leſs than four hundred ſail, diſperſed a naval arma- 
ment, ſaid to have conſiſted of more than two 
thouſand, | OF 
On this turn of fortune, Xerxes, with great pre- 
Cipitation, left Greece, and retired to Sardis in Ly- 
dia, leaving the command of the army to his gene- 


ral Mardonius . 
+ After the retreat of Xerxes, Mardonius took up 
his quarters in Theſſaly, and the confines of Ma- 
cedonia. He there collected an army of 350, ooo 
men, prepared to proſecute the war with 1 0 
| an 
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and entered into Athens, ten months. after Xerxes 
had firſt taken it. But this army was entirely de- 


feated at the battle of Platea. Mardonius himſelf 
was killed; and it is related, that of 350,000 Per- 
ſians, who came into the field, there eſcaped ſcarce 


3,000, . beſides 40,000 who fled. Thus the Gre- 


cians were freed from the invaſion of an army, 
which for two years had oyer-run their country, 
and Athens was again reſtored to her ancient go- 
vernment and renown. | 


* 


On the ſame day, the Grecians burnt the Perſian 


fleet, in the harbour of Mycale, a promontory of 


Ionia. Upon this double defeat, Xerxes, finding it 
impoſſible to retrieve ſo great a misfortune, retired 
into the country, and leading a life of indolence 


and luxury, was at laſt murdered by his own ſol- 


diers. 
He was ſucceeded in the throne of Perſia by his 
ſon Artner ð -. - Rr ks 

Tt may be here proper to notice what Mr. Stan- 


yan ſays on this event, © That whatever ſucceſſ- 
ful attempts Xerxes, or his ſucceſſors, made in other 


parts, the Perſians, after this defeat at Myeale, did 


never act offenſively againſt Greece. And though 


the Perfian kingdom continued many years after, 


and with the character of the greateſt empire of the 


known world, her greatneſs conſiſted rather in 


riches and extent of territory, than any memorable ' 
atchievements ; and the contiauance of it was chiefly. 
_ owing to thoſe inteſtine broils among the Greeks, 


which diverted them from puſhing on their con- 
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OF THE — OF CHERONA&A, BY WHICH. 
PHILIP OF MACEDON MADE HIMSELF nnn b 
Or GREECE, | 


THOUGH the perbit war ee glori- 
oufly for Greece, it is, in a great meaſure, to this 
war that the ſubſequent misfortunes of that nation 
are to be attributed. It was not the loſs of ſo many 
brave men, but the acquiſition of ſuch an immen- 
tity of Perſian wealth ; it was not their enduring 
ſo many hardſhips in the courſe of the war, but 
their connection with the Perſians after the conclu- 
ſion of it, which ſubverted the Grecian eftabliſh- } 
ments, and ruined the moſt virtuous confederacy 
that ever exiſted upon earth. 4 
The Greeks became haughty after their victories. 
Being delivered from the common enemy, they be- 
gan to quarrel with one another. Their quarrels | 
were fomented by Perſian gold, of whicli they had 
acquired enough to make them defirous of more. 
Hence proceeded the famous Peloponneſian war, 
in which the Athenians and Lacedemonians acted as 
principals, and drew: after them the other Rates of | 
1 | 
They continued to weaken weilte by theſe 
roteting diviſions, till Philip, king of Macedon (a 
country till this time little known, but which, by 
the active and crafty genius of this prince, became 
important and powerful) rendered himſelf the abſo- 
lute inaſter of Greece, by the battle of Cheronza, i in 
' the year before Chriſt 338. 

Philip entered Beotia with an army of 30,000 
3 | foot, 
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foot, an 2000 ne His W were not much 
more numerous than thoſe of the Greeks; but 


they were much better diſciplined and commanded. 8 


The bravery of the ſoldiers was nearly equal on 
both ſides; and the Athenians wanted nothing but 
good generals: for the faction of Chares raiſed him 
to the chief command; and he had got for col- 
league Lyſicles, diflinguiſhed by his raſhneſs alone. 
Thus the only Athenian worthy of commanding, 
namely, Phocion, was altogether excluded from 
the office. Such are the capital errors which, in 
every ſtate, occaſion the loſs of hattles, and all tho 
misfortunes that thence enſue. 

In this engagement, Philip eommanded the ri cht 
wing of the Macedonian army; and his ſon 8 
ander, aſſiſted by the moſt experienced officers, the 
left. The battle was fought with great e 
and victory remained long doubtful. 


Alexander ſhewed himſelf worthy of the com- 5 


mand, then intruſted to him for the firſt time; and 
by his valour and prudence, gave ſigns of what he 
ſhould become in the end. Falling, with great im- 
petuoſity upon the Thebans, he broke and put to 
flight their ſacred battalion, which was the flower 
of their army. 

Philip, on the other hand, gained at firſt ſome 
little advantage over the Athenians; but theſe 
quickly repairing the diſorder, in their turn, re- 
pulſed the Macedonians. 

The imprudence, however, of Lyſicles, occa- 
honed their ruin; for, thinking himſelf victorious, 
after baviug broken the centre of the Macedo- 
nians, inſtead of attacking them in flank, he pur- 
ſued the fugitives with a blind impetuoſity. Philip 
perceived, and availed himſelf of his error. Ral- 
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il nians, and put them to flight, 


and betook himſelf to flight. 


Of the Athenians 1000 were ſlain, and 2000 


much greater. 
erected a trophy, ſacrificed to the gods, and gave 
preſents to his officers. It is ſaid, that having next 
day given a great entertainment, the wine raiſed 
him to ſuch an extravagant pitch of joy, that he ran 
to the field of battle, inſulted the dead bodies of 
his enemies, and fell a-dancing, ſinging at the ſame 
time the beginning of the decree drawn up by De- 
moſthenes. It is likewiſe reported, that the orator 
Demades, being one of his priſoners, ſaid to him 


you the part of Agamemnon, are you not aſhamed 
to play that of Therſites? With this freedom 
of Demades, it is added, the conqueror was not 


diſpleaſed, _ 
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or DEMOSTHENEsS's. INFLUENCE OVER THE 
„ ATHENIANs. 
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IHE Athenians, after this terrible diſaſter, in- 
ſtead of teſtifying any reſentment againſt Demoſt- 
* - henes, who had adviſed them to undertake the mrs 
„ | 7 | 
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| he ruſhed with great fury on the rear of the Athe- | 


Here Demoſthenes furniſhed a ſtriking proof, 
that the ſame perſon ſeldom poſſeſſes all qualifica- 
tions in an equal degree. He threw away his arms, 


taken priſoners; but the loſs of the Thebans was 


Philip, tranſported with joy at this victory, 


with a generous freedom, Since fortune has given 
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fill followed his counfels. The people, convinced 
of the integrity of his intentions, acquitted him 
with honour, [preſerved the higheſt eſteem for him, 
and loaded him with ftill greater marks of their 
favour and confidence. Guards were poſted, and 
fortifications repaired, by his advice. He was 
pitched upon to pronounce the funeral oration of 
the brave men who had fallen at Cheronæa; and 
the Athenians incloſed their bones in a magnificent 
monument, with an inſcription, importing that they _ 
had fallen in the cauſe of their country, TT 
It may be here remarked, that theſe funeral ora- 
tions, and the g her public marks of diſtinction be- 
ſtowed on thoſe who had died in battle, were, in 
the flouriſhing - times of the republic, admirably. | 
calculated to inſpire the Athenian youth with an 


who were lain in fight, were produced at the firſt 
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ardent deſire of military glory. The ſons of thoſe — 
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mere pofſibly be a more affecting ſcene than that” 
now deſcribed among the Athenians ? 
The people farther committed to Demoſthenes Ei 
the charge of -procuring proviſions for the city; ans 
and decreed him a crown of gold, for having fur- Jac 
-niſhed a ſum of money to repair the walls. The 11 
ſentence of Cteſiphon, decreeing this crown to De- ar 
moſthenes, having been arraigned by Eſchines, the 
cauſe was tried with very great ſolemnity, and a vaſt Ne 
- concourſe of people aſſembled from all quarters, 5 
to hear this important diſpute between two ſo cele- 28 
brated orators. Demoſthenes ſhone particularly 155g 
in his anſwer to the inveCtives of Eſchines, on the 58 
ſubject of the defeat at Cheronæa. He told the _ 
audience, that he was by no means anſwerable for ok 
that event, which, like every other, was in the 15 
power of the Supreme Being, who diſpoſed of vic- . 
tory at his pleaſure. f 
Then he addreſſes himſelf to the Ache ame, in a og 
ſtyle of rhetoric the moſt figurative and bold that = 
is any where to be met with. No, Athenians ; dt 
I ſwear to you by the manes of thoſe brave citizens 
' who facrificed their lives for the liberty of their 
country, on land at Marathon and Platea, on ſea at 
Salamis and Artemiſium, and by the multitude of 
others, who, though anffccalifal i in the ſame glo- - 
rious cauſe, have been honoured by the republic with 
the ſolemn rites of burial, not by thoſe alone who 
were fortunate and viRtorious, that you acted as you if 
. 9 | 
ha gh the Macedonian faction was now become Fe 
very at 2 at Athens, Eſchines nevertheleſs. Wor: 
failed, was even puniſhed with baniſhment, and ob- on 
liged to take refuge at Rhodes. MH: 
On this occaſion, Demoſthenes behaved to: nis 991 
me with great generoſity; and as he was departiug, ? 


. forced 


Pity was hurt by it, 1. ſaid, that he was my 


forced him to-acceptof a conſiderable ſum; of money. 


Eſchines was fo ſtruck with his behaxiour, that he 
burſt out into this exclamation: „ Hew much, 
ſaid he, 4 muſt I regret the loſs of a country, Where 


1 leave ſuch an enemy, that I deſpair of finding 
any where elſe ſo generous a friend!“ | 


- . 


On arriving at Rhodes, he opened a ſchool for 
eloquence, and began with reciting-his oration againſt. 


Demoſthenes, which was very highly commended by 


his audience. But having proceeded to recite that made 
in anſwer to it by Demoſthenes, nothing was heard 


but a general ſhout of applauſe; infomuch that Eſchi- 
nes could not refrain from crying out, Ah! what 
would you have thought of it, had you heard him 
deliver it himſelf?” A ſaying that did as much ho- 
nour to the candour of the one, as to the eloquence- 


of the other. Eſchines was very much eſteemed as 


an orator by the Athenians, who called thoſe three 
diſcourſes of his that yet remain, by the name of the 
three Graces. e 34s r 
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ANECDOTES OF KING /PHILIP, 


AMONG the great number of extraordinary 


anecdotes which are related of Philip, the following 
are the moſt worthy of being remembered : 5 6g 


One of his domeſtics, every morning before he 


gave audience, by his expreſs orders, repeated to 


* 


im, “Remember, Sir, that you are mortal.“ 
Knowing the value of truth, even when his va 
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obliged to the Athenian: oratort, who; by thei 
abufe, had taught him to correct his errors 
A prifotice! who was juſt going to be ſold, hay- 

ing boldly reproached Man Let that man be ſe 
at liberty,“ ſaid he: es did nat know that he waz 
one of my friends.” 0 | 
When he was deſired to Anni from his ſervice, 

a worthy man who had cenſured him; Let us ex- 
amine firſt, ſaid he, * whether we have not given 
him reaſon for upbraiding us.” This bold cenfurer 
was poor, and Philip relieved his wants, when his 
reproaches were immediately converted into praiſe, 
Upon which, Philip very judiciouſly obſerved, “ That 
it depended upon princes themſelves, whether they 
were loved or hated.“ We may add too, that to 
make themſelves beloved, is of all things the malt 


65 
One day, as he was returning from a feaſt, a wo⸗ 
man having begged of him to decide her cauſe, he 
had it pled on the ſpot, and gave fentence againſt 
her. I appeal from the judgment,” cried the 
woman. How! from your king?“ anſwered 
Philip; “ and to whom do you appeal?“ —“ To 
Philip when faſting,” replied the woman. Philip, 
ſtruck with the words of the woman, reviewed the 
cauſe, and altered his judgment. 
Another woman, of a low rank in life, having been 
put off from day to day, on pretence that he had nai 
"leiſure to give her audience, at laſt ſaid to hin, 
cc Ceaſe then to be king.” He immediately grati-| 
fied her, and from 5488 time forward was more at. 
tentive to the firſt duty of royalty. 
He had experienced the advantages ak a good edu: 
cation too well to let him be-inatteative in procur- 
ing the ſame;for a ſon, who was born with the hap- 
pieſt diſpoſitions. He conſidered the character 0 


* 1 6 tag warrior, * in a ſubordinate ran 
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and wiſhed to ſtore his mind with the moſt profound 


it knowledge. Ariſtotle, the rreateſt philoſopher of 
hav. the age, was to be the inſtructor of Alexander; and 
de (et Philip thought himſelf happy, when that prince was 
e was born, if he could ſecure for him fuch a maſter. 
f The letter which he wrote to the philoſopher, 
rvice, may ſerve as a leſſon to crowned heads. I have a 
is ex- ſon,“ ſaid he, „for whom I am not ſo thankful to 
given the gods, as for their having given him to me in the 
furer time of Ariſtotle. - I flatter myſelf with the hope of 
n hi your making him worthy to ſucceed me, and to reign 
raiſe, in. M i EE nin tf. Shs 
That Alexander was the ſon of Olympias, who was 
they afterwards divorced; and when the other ſons of 
at to Philip were one day queſtioning his right to the 
moſt ſucceſhon, he received the following advice from 

| his father: © Have patience, my ſon, and conduct 
a wo⸗ yourſelf in ſuch a manner, before your brothers, 
e, he that it inay ſeem that the crown defcends to you, 
ainſt rather on account of your own merit, than from 
d the my ches... | 4 
wered | {2 FRE 5 
ve I" 
hilip, — — 
d the 8 | 2 1 * 
been | CH A P. XLII.. 1 
zd not t noe 

him, CHARACTER OF PHILIP, di 
grati-| FE „„ „„ CO T's 
re at-] HE was a prince of a moſt ambitious character, 
+ and perſiſted, without any deviation, and with ſin- 
| edu- 8 perſeverance, in the proſecution of all his 
"OCUI- chemes. This is particularly viſible in bis conduct 
haps with reſpect to Greece. By his own account, the 
ter of happineſs of nations, the reparation of injuries, and 
rank Wy the deftrution of tyranny, were the ſole matives of, 
"ant his condu t. | 4 ; 
F3 But, 
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But, notwithſtanding thoſe profeſſions, he was 
1 | continually aiming, by imperceptible means, at 
1 ſome private deſign. He was impenetrable as to 
His views and intentions, and never made uſe of con- 
9 fidents. Fruitful in reſources, he ſeldom had re- 
ll courſe to force, till addreſs failed him. But when 
once engaged in war, he acted with the utmoſt di- 
ligence, vigour, and intrepidity, and was inferior 
to no commander of his time, either for bravery or 
conduct. N 1 
He rendered his ſoldiers the beſt in Greece, wa 
particularly ſkilful in conciliating their affection, 
by a familiar and complaiſant behaviour, and in 
maintaining, at the ſame time, his authority over 
— re ²˙ oo: het e 
© » Befides the accompliſnments already mentioned, 
Philip had acquired a ſtock of the moſt valuable and 
fineſt parts of learning, and wrote and ſpoke with 
equal dignity and eaſe. he was a conſummate po- 
Krician, always ſezing the moſt favourable moment 
for attacking his enemies, availing himſelf of their 
weakneſs and domeſtic troubles, and by a liberal diſ- 

| tribution of gold, bringing over to his intereſts ſome 
of the leading men in every ſtate. He readily grant- | 
ed his aſſiſtance to thoſe who deſired it, and laboured 
to weaken the ſtrongeſt. £5 


. 


But the defects in this prince's character perhaps 
counterbalanced his great parts; for, though a moſt 
art ful politician, the means he employed were often 
contrary to juſtice and good faith. He ſeldom heſi- 
tated to deceive thoſe with whom he treated; and 

was not very ſcrupulous about practiſing fraud, de- 
ceit, perfidy,'-or any other crime, provided it might 
contribute to the advancement of his power, 

| Thoſe of the learned, who have ſtudied with moſt 

, accuracy the merits of the father and the ſon, are 
Wt. - + of opinion, thai the extent of Alexander's. conqueſts 
| IT. ' . + 47312. (es 
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does not equal the difficulty of thoſe of Philip; and 
that it was more eaſy for the former to ſubdue Alia, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Greeks, than for the latter 
to deſtroy the power of the Greeks, with Macedo- 
nian ſtrength alone. i 


— + wa 


It muſt be allowed,” ſays a judicious writer, 
«that, at fir ſt ſight, we are inclined, to give the 
preference to, Alexander, the ſplendour of whoſe 
conqueſts outſhines that of Philip's; but on a more 
narrow inſpection, and on balancing the obſtacles 
that lay in the way of the one, againſt the circum- 
ſtances that favoured the. fucceſs of the other, we 
ſhall be of opinion, with Cicero, that the ſon was a 
great Conqueror, but that the father was a great 
mans. | | F ; 
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+ OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 


ALEXANDER was born at Pella, a town of 
Macedonia, in the year before Chriſt 356. From 
his infancy, he, on ſeveral occaſions, gave proofs 

of an extraordinary loftineſs of ſentiment. Being 
one day aſked by his friends, whether he would not 
chooſe to contend in the foot races at the Olympic 

games (for he was extremely ſwift of foot) he an- 
ſwered, that he would, if kings were to be his 
competitors.” On receiving the news of a city be- 
ing taken, or a battle wen by his father, ſo far from 
diſcovering any ſigns of joy, he uſed to appear me- 
lancholy and diſconſolate. My friends, would 
he ſay, © my father will accompliſh. every thing, 
and will leave nothing at all for me to do,” 
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know. He was of an active, impetuous diſpoſition, 


> "It is fail that this horſe would afterwards ſuffer no 
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In every branch of learning, which it wasthought 
neceſſary to teach him, he made aſtoniſhing pro- 
greſs. We have told already, that Philip gave him 
for preceptor the famous Ariſtotle. Alexander con- 
ceived as high an eſteem for that illuſtrious philo- 
ſopher, as Philip entertained for him. He went 
farther, and even honoured him as a father, faying, 

that his natural father had given him exiſtence, but 
that his ſecond father had taught him to make the 

proper uſe of his exiſtence. Under ſuch a maſter, 
the happy genius of Alexander made. the moſt rapid 
progreſs, and ſoon imbibed the principles of the 
whole circle of philoſophy. | Ar 

Plutarch tells us, that he loved to read, and con- 
verſe with men of learning, two admirable ſources 
of happineſs to a prince, and not only-capable of 
preſerving him from numberleſs misfortunes, but of 
inſtructing him in the art of reigning. 

On the fine arts, ſuch as muſic, painting, and 
ſculpture, he beſtowed but a cuxſory attention, ſuf- 
ficient to give him an idea of their value and uſe: 
which, in ſuch matters, is all that a prince ought to 
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and very tenacious of his opinion. 
b He very early became the moſt expert horſeman 
in his father's court; and was the only perſon who 
_ dared to back the famous Bucephalus, a very fine 
: horſe, ſent as a preſent to Philip, hut ſo fiery and 
high mettled, that they deſpaired to be able to 
break him. It was on this occaſion that Philip, ſee- 
ing Alexander returning from ſiniſning the courſe, in 
Which he had backed this ungovernable horſe, cricd 
out to him in a rapture, Seek, my ſon, another 
kingdom ; Macedonia is not worthy to contain you.“ 


pPerſon but Alexander to mount him; that he leaned 
ve him on his back; that 
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after being mortally wounded in the battle againſt. 


him through the crowd of enemies that ſurrounded 


him, and then expired; that Alexander ſhed- tears 
for his death; and, in memory of him, built on the 
banks of the Hydaſpis, a city, which, after him, he 
called Bucephalia. Je, UTE I APTTHES8 

Alexander mounted the throne of Macedonia at 


the age of twenty years; and in the ſame year that i 
Darius Codomannus mounted that of Perſia. After 


performing the ceremonies of his father's funeral, 
Alexander applied his attention to ſecure the con- 
queſts of Philip over the neighbouring nations, 
which, at preſent, were far from being in a ſettled 
condition. In Greece, particularly, though Philip 
had awed the ſtates into ſubmiſſion, by the terror of 
his arms; yet their minds were far from being re- 


| conciled to his authority. The conjuncture was very 


delicate. The queſtion was, whether he ſhould 
endeavour to preſerve thoſe conqueſts by mildneſs 


and moderation, or by the force of arms. Alexander 
quickly formed his reſolution, hearkening alone to 
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the dictates of his courage. 
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ALEXANDER DEFEATS THE BARBARIANS, AND 
_, © . DESTROYS THEBES» >... , 


IN order to quell the commotions that had al- 


ready broken out among ſome of the barbarous na- 
tions, who had taken arms, he haſtily led his army 
towards the Es paſſed that river in the night, 

and defeated the Wy 


riballi in a great battle. 


2 Fs About 


Minor, adviſing him to revolt. Alexander, already 


of Demoſthenes, thought it neceſſary to have him 


nians in point of numbers, were at laſt broken, and 


bans, for the extravagant joy they had teſtified at 


geance, by the utter deſtruction of their unhappy 


their liberty except the prieſts, and che deſcendant: 
'of ny celebrated poet Pindar. 2 
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About the ſame time the ſtates of Greece formed 

a confederacy againſt him; and a rumour having 
ariſen that he was' killed, the Thebans made on iu. 
ſurrection, and cut in pieces the Macedonian gar. 
_ rin,” which held their city in ſubjeCtion. | 
At Athens too, Demoſthenes put all in motion, 
calling Alexander (of whoſe real character he wa 
yet ignorant) a giddy young man; and he wrote 
letters to Attalus, one of Philip's generals in Aſa 


ſuſpicious of the fidelity of Attalus, although 
he had tranfmitted to him thoſe treaſonable letters 


taken off. 
After making the barbarians ſenfible of kay merit 
he reſolved to proceed to Greece. © It is proper,” 
Fai he, to ſhew Demoeſthenes at the gates of 
Athens, that I am every way a man.“ He advanced 
therefore towards the paſs of Thermopylz, paſſe 
it without reſiſtance, entered Beotia, required of 
The Thebans to deliver up to him Phenix and Pro- 
thentes, the authors of their inſurrection; and, on 
their refuſal to comply with his demand, immedi 
ately attacked them. 
he Thebans fought with great bravery and ob- 
ſtinacy ; ; but being much inferior to the Macedo- 


almoſt all cut off. More than ſix thouſand men 
were killed on the ſpot. "Thebes was taken, and 
treated with all the rigour of war. 

Alexander, perſonally incenſed againſt the The- 


the news of his death, refolved to ſatisfy his ven- 


city. He ſold more than thirty thouſand of the in- 
habitants for flaves, and permitted none to enjoy 
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ſtrumental in forming the late confederacy againſt 


and exhorted them to watch over the affairs of 


» tam 


The (ral ruin of Thebes, and the * of 
Alexander. to its miſerable inhabitants, threw the 
other ſtates: into the utmoſt conſternation. ; Every 

thing gave way to him; and even the Athenians, 

with Demoſthenes himſelf, implored the Mercy "of 

the conqueror by a folemn deputation. .,,, 
Alexander, however, diſpatched meſſengers t 


the Athenians, inſiſting on their delivering up to 


him ten of the orators, who had been chiefly in- 


him. The orator Demades, a particuliar favou- 
rite of Alexander, undertook to ſoften him. The 
Macedonian having already ſatisfied his reſent- 
ment, by the ruin of the Thebans, and being un- 
willing to be detained from the execution of the 
great deſign he was meditating, gave a favourable 
bearing to Demades, inſiſted on the baniſhment of 
Charidemus alone, frankly forgave the Athenians, 


e during his abſence. 
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ALEXANDER OAUSES HIMSELF TO BE DECLARED 
GENER ALISSIMO or THE | GREEKS, AGAINST 
| THE. PERSIANS. 


3 


HAVING in one campaign made himſelf maſter 

of all Greece, Alexander aſſembled the deputies of 
the towns at Corinth, and procured bhimſelf to be ſo- 
lemnly elected commander in chief of the Greeks 


againſt Perſia. . 
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the Tarereign of the 4 and to W the greateſt | 
revolution, ſo far as we know, that ever happened 
on our earth, required a conductor of the moſt ex- 
tenſive genius, intrepid, enterpriſing, incapable of 
being ſtopped by any obſtacle, and ne with = 
greateſt talents of every kind, . | 

> Such'a man was Alexander. 
„It is at the ſame time true, that he * the 
* * Greeks ſtill actuated by their inveterate hatred of 
} the Perfians, whom to ſubdue was the moſt ardent 
deſire of their ſouls. f 
At is likewiſe true, that, a ariſe cor- 
tupted, they ſtill maintained their woes eraendl IN arms 

der the Perſians. 

E was at the time of this ſolemn ably: of the 
* ates: of Greece at Corinth, that Alexander, ſur- 
priſed at not receiving a 7 from the famous Dio- 8 
genes, as he had done from all the other philoſo- 
x -phers, refolved to pay that Cynic a viſit. Finding 
Diogenes baſking. in the ſun, and in a fatuation 
that indicated extreme poverty, Alexander aſked 
him whether he wanted any thing? „“ Yes,” an- 
 * frwered Diogenes, „I want you ro remove from 
bdetween me and the fun beams.” This anſwer 
; 5a he the indignation of the courtiers, but attraCt- 
ed the admiration of Alexander, who declared 
that if he were not Alexander, he would chooſe to 
be Diogenes; as if he had. ſaid, Were I not deſtin- 
ed to be the maſter of the World, I ſhould, like Dio- 


Wing genes, give myſelf no concern about any thing! in the 
E.: world.” 
Py On bis return to Macedonia, he was very liberal 


of his preſents to thoſe officers whoſe attachment to 
him was of importance, One of them having aſked 
him what he intended to reſerye for c he re- 

= 1 Hope 5 inn 
Albeander i t out at for * the beginning of 
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fpring, at the head of an army of 30, oop foot and 
5,600: horſe.: Moſt of his officers ere men Who 
having grown old in the ſervice of Philip, were 
thoroughly experienced in the art of war; and his 
ſoldiers were all veterans, and perfectly acquainted 
with diſoipline. Parmenio commanded the foot, as 


— 


did his ſbn Philotas a part of the horſſſeee. 
Alexander marched directly to the Helleſpont, 


which he paſſed with 160 gallies and ſeveral ſmaller 
veſſels, conducting with his own- hand the galley | 


wherein he ſailed himſelf. : 
His treaſury was very inadequate to ſo great an 


undertakings. But both Alexander and his officers 


| were firmly perſuaded, that they were marching ra- 


ther to certain conqueſt, than to attempt a doubtful 


expedition. 


Arriving at Ilium, he reſolved to celebrate pub- 


lic games to the memory of Achilles; which” he 


” 


"Ag 43 is 


7 


death a Homer to immortalize his exploits. 


cauſed to be performed accordingly! around that 


hero's tomb. On that occaſion, he expreſſed his 


envy of the good fortune of Achilles, in having 
found a faithful friend while he lived, and after his 
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WHEN Alexander arrived at the banks of the 


Granicus, Parmenio adviſed ts” halt a little, that 

the troops might have ſome time to repbſe them- 
ſelves. But Alexander's eagerneſs to proceed, pre- 
vented his complying: with this advice; for he 
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it was proper to take advantage of the terror which | 
the news of his arrival had created among the Per- 
fans. His courage was rather animated than de- 
preſſed at the view of the vaſt army which waited 
for him, on the oppoſite ſide of the river, and which 
amounted to upwards of too, ooo foot and 10,000 
horſe, under the command of Memnon the Rhodian, 
aer 0 
Alexander placing himfelf at the head of the right 
weng of his army, plunged into the river, and was 
followed by all his troops. The Perſians ſeeing the 
Macedonians advancing, aſſailed them with a ſhower 
of darts. Both armies come at laſt to the charge. 
The Macedonians, fighting under the double diſad- 
vantage of inferiority in point of numbers and the 
worſt ground, give way a little at firſt. Alexander 
encourages them by his preſence, deals death with 
every ſtroke, and bears down all before him. He 
charges the Perſian cavalry, who make a brave re- 
ſiſtance. He engages Spithrobates, the ſon-in-law 
of Darius, and transfi xes him with a lance. Here 
„Glitus, who. fought by Alexander's fide, ſaved his 
life, by intercepting the ſtroke of a battle axe that 
was aimed at him. The Macedonians, ſeeing the 
danger that threatened their king, redouble their ef- 
| forts, and at laſt put the Perſian cavalry to flight. 
Then Alexander charges the enemy's infantry with 
his Macedonian phalanx, which had, by this time, 
poaſſed the river. | | 
| _ & The Perſians, confounded at the boldneſs of the 
,- Macedonians, make but a feeble reſiſtance, and 
are quickly routed. No part of the Perſian army 
now kept its ground, except a body of Grecian 
infantry engaged in the ſervice of Darius. Theſe 
, finding themſelves, deſerted by the Perſians, and 
their retreat cut off by the Macedonians, began 
- ® poſt obſtinate engagement, and, being all brave 
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well-diſciplined veterans, they fought wit the moſt 
deſperate obſtinacy, and were all killed on the fp6t, 
except 2,000, who were made priſoners. The Per- 
ſians, in this battle, loſt 20, 00 foot and 2; 
horſe, | The loſs of Alexander was only about 200 
men, among whom were twenty-five: horſemen of 
the royal guard, to whoſe memory Alexander or- 
dered ſtatues to be erected. He ſhewed the utmoſt 
attention to the wounded, going himſelf: to ſee 
tbem Jrefled. He ordered all the Greek Moners 
to be conveyed to Macedonia, and ſent to the Athe- 
nians 300 Perſian bucklers as a token of his victory. 
The victory was a happy prelade to thoſe that were 
to follow, andiſerved to propagate the terror of the 
Macedonian arms. Sardis, the key of Upper Aſia, 
opened its gates to the conqueror. Epheſus follo r- 
ed the example, and Alexander there offered facti- 
feed t ð· r nt 4 7 2 
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ALEXANDER DEFEATS DARIUS AT 188. 
D ARIUs, in the mean time, who lay encamped 

on the plains of Aſſyria, with an army of between 
400,000 and 500,000. men, reſolved to go in queſt 
of his enemy, inſtead of waiting for him. That 
monarch, accuſtomed to the extravagant flattery of 
his Satraps, who aſſured him of victory, ed 
Charidemus, the Athenian orator, whoſe baniſhmenit 
from his nattve country had been procured by 
Alexander, whether he believed the Perſian army to 
be powerful enough to conquer that of the preſump- 
tuous Macedonian. Charidemus, incapable of flat- 

_ tery or diſſimulation, anſwered with the honeſt free- 
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dom of a republican, that all the pompous and mag- |! 
nificent warlike preparations of the Perſian army, | 
and their prodigious number of men, might indeed 
terrify and confound. the neighbouring powers of 
the Perfian monarchy, but would make no ſuch im- 
pPreſſion on the Macedonian army, which was all co- 
vered with ſteel; that the Macedonian phalanx was 
zan impenetrable bulwark; that all their. ſoldiers 
were inured to war, were thoroughly diſciplined, 
and were ſatisfied with the plaineſt food; that the 
Theſſalian horſemen were not to be repulſed by 
lings; and that all the gold and filver, of which the 
. Pexſian camp diſplayed ſuch a vain parade, might be 
much more uſefully employed in hiring good troops. 
Io ſpeak ſo honeſtly and plainly to a prince 
cCorrupted by flattery, and who conſiders himſelf 
ds the. moſt powerful monarch in the world, is 
highly dangerous. Charidemus experienced to his 
coſt the truth of this maxim; for Darius, though 
„ naturally of a mild and gentle diſpoſition, was ſo 
provoked at the bluntneſs of the Athenian, that he 
ordered him to be put to death. But that awful 
proſpect by no means altered the tone of Charide- 
mus; Who, as Quintus Curtius tell us, when led 
execution, cried out, My dgath ſhall be 
- + quickly avenged, even by the very man againſt 
Frhom 1 have given my beſt advice. But you ſhall | | 
Furniſh an example to poſterity, that when men 
once allow themſelves to be dazzled by proſperity, all 
the good qualities beſtowed. by nature are quickly 
r | 
Darius repented, when too late, of having put 
Charidemus to death. In the mean time, he ad- 
Fanced with his Wi LO the Euphrates, never 
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bbeginning his march in the morning till after ſun- | 
* 21 ET 3 | 12 „„ + 4 * @ © » R 1 
4 ric Quintus Curtius has given us a deſcription * 
.of the march, or rather of the royal proceſſion im- At 
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| cede bote the perſon of the Verfian monared, 
whereof the ſubſtanee is as follows: 


was followed by 
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There was a body of cavalr 77 ; compoſed of men of 
twelve different nations, and another body, called 
the immortal, amounting to 10, coo, drefſed in robes, 
of cloth of gold, The relations of the king, to 
the number of 10,000, were moſt | ſumptuouſly 
dreſſed. There were alſo 305 young boys clothed 


in purple robes. The chariot of the king was 
- adorned with images of the gods; and two ſtatues, 


one of war, the other of peace, were placed in the 
middle of the yoke, and ſet off with precious ſtones. _ 
Between theſe ſtatues was an eagle of gold, with 

its wings extended. The king appeared on this 
chariot: dreſſed in the higheſt magnificence, begirt 
with a belt of gold, whence depended his ſeymitar. 


His head was adorned with a tiara, ſurmounted * 
with a crown of blue and white. On each ſide of . - 


him, marched two. hundred of his relations. He 
10, ooo pike-men. His rear was 
compoſed of 30,000 foot. Then followed a OY 


riot, carrying Syſigambis, the mother of Dariu 


accompanied” by his wife; as "alſo fifteen lar 


chariots, bearing the king s children with chelr go- 
vernors and eunuchs, and his concubines} to Lg 8 


number of three hundred and ſixty. Six hundretl 


males, and three hundred waggons; were loaded 
with money. The wives of the officers of ſtate 
were all mounted on chariots. The une was 


cloſed by companies of light- armed ttoops. 
One ſhould be inclined to think the deſeription 


of this march a mere fable: for what could be 
more ridiculous and nt than to take the bell 5 


. 


with all this pomp? ; s 
Parmenio had already, by the direction af ad hs 


ander, taken poſſeſſion of the paſs between Syria 
ag Cilicia, to bare a retreat ta 3 troops in wor. 
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| of neceſſity. He had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of 
the {mall city of Iſſus. 5 5 | 


4 * 
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Alexander hearing that Darius was encamped 
at Soca in Aſſyria, marched directly againſt him, 
paſſed the de file of Syria, and took poſt near the 

| City, of Myriandra. The Greek commanders in 
the ſervice of Darius, adviſed that monarch to wait 
for the enemy in the plains of Aſſyria, where he 
might avail himſelf of all his ſtrength, This pru- 
dent advice was by the courtiers accounted trai- 
terous, who therefore were of opinion, that thoſe 
Greeks, together with their men, ought to he 
immediately cut in pieces. But Darius rejeted 
this propoſal with horror; and after thanking the 
_ .. Greeks for their advice, fet forward to meet his 
Darius directed his march towards Cilicia, enter- 
ing into that country by the paſs of Ammanicus, 
Which lies above that of Syria, and then advanced 
towards Iſſus, without knowing that he was in the 
gear, of, Alexander. Intelligence being brought 
him that the Macedonian was flying, he thought 
he had nothing to do but to go in purſuit of him. 
_... Alexander, hearing of the ſituation of Darius's 
army, was Sefer at the thoughts of engaging 
in ſo narrow and unequal a ſpot, where he had 
rom enough to bring all his forces into action, 
while, on the other hand, Darius could not make 
uſe of the twentieth part of his. He felt, however, 
ſome anxiety at being on the eve of coming to ſo 
Important an action. But his natural intrepidity 
quickly got the better of all his apprehenſions. 
After cauſing. his troops to refreſh themſelves, 
and offering up a ſolemn ſacrifice to the gods, he 
gave orders at midnight for marching, and brought 
his army by day-break to the ſtation he intended to 
oeccupy. Meaeing that Darius was within a 1 
1 N 1 
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ſtationed his light-armed troops in front of his in- 


view of each other, Alexander rode through his 
reminding the Macedonians of their repeated vie- 


rious ſucceſs at the Granicus, and aſſuring them 


Loh 


and a1 half of him, he immediately ranged his troops 
in order of battle. The ſpot on which they were 
drawn up was a fine plain in the neighbourhood of 
the river Iſſus, confined by mountains on one ſide, 


and by the ſea on the other. He diſpoſed his ca- 


valry on the wings, and formed the phalanx into 
{ix diviſions. Craterus commanded the infantry on 


the extremity of the left wing, Parmenio the reſt of 
that wing, and Alexander himſelf the right wing. 


His cavalry was covered by his light horſe, | and his 
infantry by a body of archers under Antiochus, 

Darius placed in the centre of his firſt line 
20,c00 Greeks, who were in his ſervice, and being 
all completely armed and diſciplined: aftet the Gre- 
cian manner, formed the main ſtrength of his army. 
The reſt of his infantry were drawn ap behind the 
firſt line, except 20, oo who were poſted on the 
mountain, on the right of the Macedonians. His 
cavalry was ordered to croſs the river Pinarus, whieh 
ran through the middle of the plain; and then a 
large detachment of them puſhed on towards Par- 
menioo. 5; 


e 


Alexander obſerving this motion of the Per 1 4 i 


cavalry, altered his former diſpoſition a. little, com- 
manded the Theſſalian cavalry to occupy the poſt 
at which the Perſian cavalry ſeemed to aim, and 


ann 8 . ie 
The main hodies of both armies coming at laſt in 


ranks, and exhorted his ſoldiers to do their duty; 


tories in Europe, and of their recent and moſt glo- 


that a ſingle. victory would render them maſters of 
the empire of Perſia; exhorting the Greeks to 
recall to their remembrance the beroic behaviour of 
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and I hracians with the hopes of the immenſe 


led on to the engagement. 
- the river, and advanced to the charge. The ſhock 


ſight of that monarch, conſpicuouſly mounted on | 


_ cedonian hero, who inſtantly puſhed forward, and 


The battle between them was very bloody and 


The Theſfahans affecting to take flight; 28 if 


L 1 ] 


a aneeſlors at Marathon, Thermopylæ, and I 
Salamis, and the miferies brought upon their coun- 
try by the Perſians; and animating the Illyrians 


plunder which the Perſian army, if beaten, would J 
afford them. Upon this, they all called * to be, 


The right wing of the Macedonians: to Wil 6 
wget: as poſſible the ſhowers of darts poured upon 
them by 2 Perſians, plunged immediately into 


was extremely violent, and they fought man to 
man. Alexander was very deſirous of having the 
honour to kill Darius with his own hand; and the 


by ſuperb Chariot, redoubled this defire in the Ma- 


exerted his utmoſt efforts to reach him. The 
FRY round- the king becomes very deſperate, and 
1 anz number of Perſian noblemen are killed, 
ting bravely. The horſes of Darius being 
Es, break looſe from the yoke. Darius 
Jumps from that chariot, mounts another, makes 
*his efeape, and is ee by the whole right wing 
of his army. 
On the other kind; the reſt of the Macedonian 

_ ny being attacked. in flank by the. Greek troops, 
as warlike and well diſciplined as themſelves, had 
vccafion for all their bravery to ſupport the charge. 


. doubtful. But the Macedonian right wing, now 
victorious, flies to the aſſiſtance of the left, attacks 
the Greeks in flank, and obliges them to give way. 
At the ſame time, the Perſian had charged the Theſ- 
falian cavalry, and had at firſt broken mend ſeve- 
Tal ſquadrons, © 


f ſtruck 
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entertainment to his principal officers. In the mean 
time, the noiſe of crying and mourning reaches their 
ears. This proceeded from the mother and wife of 
Darius, who Were ape Slayers. 20 and on ſeeing 
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ſtruck ith panic, the N purſue them in 
_ great diſordes. - But the Theſſalians, rallying, all 
on a ſudden, renew the eingagement. Intelligence 
arriving, in the mean time, that Darius had fled, 
the Perſian horſemen are diſcouraged, b:take kes | 
ſelves to flight, and great numbers,of them are. cut - 


off in the retreat. The rout is now general. Eight; 


thouſand Greeks: make their eſcape, and retire to- 
wards Leſbos. The barbarians: take different roads ; . 
ſome flee towards * ſome take refuge in the 
woods. . | 

The Macedonians, in this mean time, poſfeſs 
themſelves of Darius's camp, where they find his 


mother and his wife, together with two princeſſes. : 


and a ſon, his infant children. 


The Perſians loſt a vaſt number of men in his: f 


battle, while the loſs on the ſide of the Macedonians 
was very inconſiderable. Alexander himſelf was. 
wounded in the thigh by a ſword; but the wound 
was attended with no N conſequences. | x 
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ALEXANDER, ads of . Dating! re- 


turned to the Perſian camp, where he gave a grand 
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5 Dariue's chariot and: bow; which Alexander had 
taken in the purſuit, they imagined Darius was 
killed, and were bewailing his death in the moſt diſ-—- 
cola manner. 2 

Alexander, moved with their misfortune, ſent 
Leonatus, one of his officers, to aſſure them that 
Darius was alive. But the women ſeeing Leona- 
tus enter, imagined he was ſent to put them to 
death, and intreated to have permiſſion before theit 

execution to bury the body of Darius. Leonatus 
ſoon made them Teofible of their miſtake, and aſ- 

fared them of an honourable protection from Alex- 
ander. That prince, after vifiting the wounded, 

and ſeeing the dead buried, teſtified great joy to 

his officers on account of his victory, beſtowed the 
higheſt commendations on their bravery, and loaded 
chen with preſents. Then he went to pay a viſit to 
Syſigambis, and the other princeſſes, and entered 

| their tent with no other attendant but his favourite 
- Epheſtion. 

This interview was Extremely moving, and ex- 
'hibited thoſe diſtinguiſhed characters, in a point of 
view ſo very affecting, that the greateſt painters 
have exerted their utmoſt {kill to eternize the 
ſcene, with the moſt elegant touches of the pencil. 

Epheſtion being of the ſame age with Alexander, 
and of a more advantageous ſtature, was miſtaken 
for the king by the ladies, who accordingly ew 
\themſelves at his feet. Syſigambis, on being in 
formed of her miſtake, proſtrated herſelf before 
"Alexander, and apologiſed for herſelf, becauſe the 
had never ſeen him before. But Alexander de 
+ her from the ground ſaid, * My dear mother, you 
are not miſtaken, for he is likewiſe Alexander,” A 
noble expreſſion, as honourable for the prince as for 


the favourite! 
. F amidſt all her grief, expreſſed the 
* '; higheſt 
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higheſt gratitude for the favours and obliging atten - 
tion he had ſhewn them; and Alexander took the 
ſon of Darius in his arms, and careſſed him very 
fondly. 5 | + 

Hite the real heroiſm and virtue of Alexander. 
ſhone forth in full ſplendour; for he appeared to 
be maſter of himſelf on an oceaſion when the greateſt 
heroes and conquerors have failed. He gave orders 
to treat the princeſſes with all the reſpect due to 
their rank, making his camp as ſacred an aſylum for 
their virtue as any temple ;- nor would he afterwards 
traſt himſelf in the preſence of Darius's queen, 
who was a woman of ſingular beauty. To under- 
ſtand the full extent of his magnanimity on this 
occalion, we muſt remember that Alexander was 
then in the full bloom of youth, unmarried, and a 
conqueror. But far from attempting to derive any 
ungenerous advantage from his victory, he ſtudied 
to alleviate the misfortunes of his illuſtrious cap- 
tives, by the moſt polite attention and the molt re- 
ſpectful kindneſs and indulgence, N 


* 


UPON Alexander's arrival in Phœnicia, the 
Sidonians paid him their homage with great plea- 
ſure, hecauſe eighteen years before, Ochius had de- 
ſtroyed their city, and cut off moſt of the inha- 
bitants. Their king Strato, having declared for 
Darius, was deprived of the crown by Alexander, 
who defired Epbeſtion to pitch on any of the Sido- 
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nians, . he thought moſt * of ſucceeding 
to that diguity. Epheſtion accordingly offered the 
ſceptre to two young men, who were brothers, and 
in whoſe houſe he happened to lodge. But they 
generouſly declined the honour, becauſe they were 
not of the royal blood. Epheſtion, ſtruck with ad- 
miration at their magnanimity, begged of them to 
inform him ef any perſon who had that advantage. 
They thereupon named Abdolonymus, whoſe gene- 
roſity and integrity had reduced him to ſuch poverty, 
that he was obliged to cultivate his garden with his 
own. hands, for his ſubfiſtence. The young men 
were deſired to find him, and to acquaint him with 
his good fortune. Having accordingly gone to him, 
they ſaluted him as king, and told him, that he muſt 
throw afide the wretched apparel he then was wear- 
ing, and put on the royal robe they had brought 
him. It was with great difficulty that they con- 
vinced him they were not jeſting. Aſſume,” ſaid 
they, © with theſe royal robes, the ſentiments of a 
king; preſerve on the throne that virtue which has 
made yon worthy of it; and when you ſhall preſide 
there as the arbiter of life and death, forget not the 
ſituation from which you were exalted to that im- 
portant dignity.“ 
All the inhabitants of Sidon were over joyed at 
hearing on whom the choice had fallen. Al ande 
deſired to ſee the new king; and having aſked him, 
whether he had been able to ſupport with patience 
- his former ſituation ? „ Would to heaven,“ an- 
-  ſwered Abdolonymus, I may be able to ſupport, 
with equal reſolution, the crown you have been 
diet to place on my head. Alexander conceived 
high opinion of the, virtue of Abdolonymus, and 
. all the furniture and rich effects we he late 

king Strato to be given to. ie N . 
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or THE 8IEGE. AND TAKING. or TVRKs. Wy.) 


NEW TYRE, 3 FAR . oats on 5 
Tyre, ſeemed to be impregnable without a fleet. 
Fur Alexander; who never was repulſed by any ob- 
ſtacles, undertook to Join the Hfland to. the continent” 
by 2 cauſeway. 

The work was forwarded by infinite 3 but 
was deſtroyed by the Tyrians. The operations 
were renewed with freſh ardour, till the Sidonjians, 
and ſome other people, whom Alexander treated 
with gentleneſs, at laſt found ſhips for carrying on 
the enterpriſe. 

He then haſtened the fepe;” and all ſorts of war- 
like inſtruments were employed by. both parties. 
Beſiegers and beſieged equally fignalized their cou- 
rage and abilities, till the place was taken by ſtorm, 
after ſeven months* reſiſtance. About e: 8 t thou- 
ſand Tyrians were put to death; thirty thouſand 
prifoners were ſold, and the conqueror offered up 
his ſacrifice to Hercales, N the ruins s of Tyre. 


i 


« * 


cu A P. LVII. 


ALEXANDER VISITS  JERVSALEM; AND AFTER 
WAA DS ENTERS OVP r. . 


* 


' ACCORDING to Joſephũs, the- Jewiſh bifio- 
"agg Alexander went next to Jernſalem, w.th an 
5 5 G intentios 


3 5 nr 

* ä * „ 3 . - I 
& imention to uſe the people of that pface as he had 
done thoſe of Tyre, A. they refuſed to ſupply 
him with proviſions, upon pretence of the oath 
which they had ſworn to the king of Perſia. | 
Jaddus, the chief prieſt, went out to meet him, 
dreſſed in his pontifical habit, when Alexander, 
ſtruck with his figure, proſtrated himſelf to worſllip 
the name of God, which he carried written upon | 
plate of gold; declaring at che ſame time, that this 
very high prieſt had formerly appeared to him in a 
dream, and had promiſed to him the conqueſt of Aſia. 
Such a wonderful event ſhould be confirmed by ſome 
_ - ther evidence. But neither the Scriptures. nor pro- 
 fane hiftory make any mention of it. 
Alexander having taken the city of Gaza, which 
was nobly defended by Betis, entered Egypt, where 
he was received with every expreſſion of joy and ſa - 
tisfaction, the Perſians having made themſelves de- 

reſted by deſpiſing the religion of the country. He 
allowed the Egyptians to retain their own laws and 
euſtoms, which was a very proper ſtep to make them 
plwKẽbeaſed with his holding the ſovereign authority. 1 
A ſilly piece of vanity led him to the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, acroſs the ſcorching ſands, where 
fifty thouſand men of the army, commanded by 

Cambyſes, had been buried. All the hiſtorians tell 
us, that he extricated himſelf by a kind of miracle. 
They ſay, that he was deſirous to be thought the 
ſon of Jupiter, and that the oracle gave him that 
title. This, perhaps, may be true, for who dared 
to oppoſe him? But his mother Olympias wrote to 
him in raillery, not to ſet her and Juno by the ears. 
He founded the city of Alexandria, in Egypt, 
which was an undertaking more worthy of a great 
man, and unoubtedly much more to his honour, 
than the ſacrilegious flattery offered to him by the 
prieſt of Jupiter.. 2 es at 
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OF DARIUS'S OFFERS TO ALEXANDER, THE BATTLE. 
©. PF ARBELA» AND: THE DEATH OF DARIUS. 


. SUCCESS becomes a dreadful poiſon to the minds 
of men, and it produced very extraordinary effects 
vpon a hero, Who ſeemed: to be intended as an ob- 
je4 for the world to admire. . Darius made an offer 
to Alexander of ten thouſand talents, and his daugh- 
er Statira in marriage, with the whole country lying 
- between the river Euphrates and the Helleſpont. 
Prudence could not have left him a moment to heſi- 
tate. Parmenio ſaid, that if he were Alexander, 4 
he would accept theſe offers. And ſo would J, 
anſwered Alexander, „were I Parmenio.” He 
therefore informed Darius, that he had no oocaſion 14 
for his money; and that, with reſpect to the con- 
quered provinces, he offered with a bad grace what 1 
it was not in his power to beſtow ; but that he might, 
whenever he pleaſed, venture another battle, which, 
in all probability, would quickly decide which of 
them ſhould remain the conqueror and maſter. This 
anſwer convinced, the Perſian monarch, that he had  _ 


«tins had $a. e 
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now no alternative but once more to try the fate 1 
Darius had time to aſſemble ſeven or eight hun- , 


dred thouſand men, and Alexander, always attended 
with ſucceſs, paſſed the rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
without: oppoſition, where he preſented himſelf in 
the face of the enemy, placing his whole dependence 
upon the known valour of his troops. The advice A 
which Parmenio gave him to attack the enemy in 
the night, muſt have gy a, this advantage, but 


mind, that it did not ſuit him to ſteal a victory. 


Parmenio commanded, was in danger, and the ca- 


do him, leſt it ſhould be thought an affront to the 


_ afſaffinated by Beſſus; and, when dying, charged a 
Macedonian, if we may believe Plutarch, to thank 
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he replied with judgment, as well as greatneſs of | 


n ede him to the | 
very ſummit of proſperity. The left wing, where 


valry of Darius had begun to plunder the camp, 
when Alexander, who was ſucceſsful on the other 
wing, ſent orders to Parmenio not to be uneaſy | 
about his baggage, but to think only of conquering; 
Which order had a wonderful effect, for he very ſoon 
gained a complete victory. About three hundred 
thouſand of the enemy were killed in the field, and WW 
only twelve hundred Macedonians. {i 
Though Darius had an infinite number of men, 
yet he had but few ſoldiers in his army, which was 
the cauſe of his misfortune. He ſhewed no want 
of courage during the aCtion, but was hurried along 
by. his fly ing troops. f 3 
Wie cannot withhold our praiſe or compaſhon from 
that unfortunate prince, who became the victim of 
. another perſon's ambition. Generous and peaceable, i 
he met with the fate which is due only to tyrants. 
After having paſſed a river in his flight, he refuſed iſ 
to let the bridge be broken down, as he could not 
think of preſerving his own life at the expence of 
the lives of ſo many of his ſubjects, who were ex- 
poſed to the ſword of the enemy. Being betrayed WW 
by Beſſus, one of his ſatraps, he declined to truſt his 
perſon to a guard of Grecians, who were attached 
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Perſians. Conſtantly purſued by Alexander, he was 
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his enemy for his behaviour to his mother, wife, and 
Children, 4 55 „ 
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a DEE 4+ 
or ALEXANDER'S DEGENERACY AND DEATH, 


FROM this time forward we can ſcarcely trace 


any of thoſe virtuous ſentiments in Alexander, f 


which he had before given ſo many proofs. . Difli- 
pation, cruelty, and ingratitude, tarniſhed all his 
glory; and he, who formerly would have no cooks, 


but ſobriety and exerciſe, now paſſed day and night * 


in riots and feaſting. He became fond of the luxury 
and ornaments of the Perſian kings, which he had 
formerly deſpiſed, and looked with contempt on the 
' dreſs and manners of the brave Macedonians, who 
had been the inſtruments.by which he had gained fo 
many victories. He defired that the people ſhould 
adore him, and laid himſelf open to murmurings 
and rebellion. 355 9 . 
As Babylon was, the greateſt and moſt beautiful 
city of the eaſt, F «6 reſolved to beautify it 
ſtil] more, and to make it the ſeat of his empire. 
In the firſt place, therefore, he gave orders to repair 
the bulwark, which had been built to confine the 
Euphrates to its channel, but which that river had, 
in a great meafure, demoliſhed. This uſeful pro- 
ject, however, as well as that of rebuilding the 
temple of Belus, which had been ruined by Xerxes, 
as the idol worſhipped in it had been by Cyrus, to- 
gether with all his other projects, were put a ſtop. to 
by his dea. oF „ „ 
The melancholy idea of approaching death had 
now laid faſt hold on the imagination of Alexander. 
Every accident, therefore, ſtruck him with terror, 
and carried an evil preſage along with it. He be- 
F „ 
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Cine a ah; ſlave to ſaperſtition, and was per-. | 
petually offering up ſacrifices to render fate propi- | 
tious, and to obtain the knowledge of futurity, -1 
To divert the conſtant ſtings of apprehenſion, he 
employed his time in an uninterrupted courſe of | 
Feaſting and drinking, particufarly the latter, in 
which he indulged himſelf to ſuch excels, that he 


Thereby greatly accelerated his death. After having 


At one of theſe feaſts already drank to great exceſs, 
de teſolved, nevertheleſs; to empty the cup of Her- 
cules, which contained fix bottles. But he had no 
ſponet ſwallowed it than he fell to the ground, and 


Wag ſeited with a violent fever, which quickly reg 


duced him to the point of death. F india that there | 


was no hope of recovery left, he delivered his ring 


to Perdiccas, and permitted all his ſoldiers to kils f 


his hand. On bein 


* 


ſtrange rites they would celebrate his funeral. Per- 


diccas having aſked him how ſoon he defired they | 


ſhould pay divine honours to his memory, he an- 


_Twered, „ When ye ſhall be hap PPy-” Theſe were | 


luis laſt words. He died at the age of thirty-two, 
. after reigning twelve years. He fy married Rox- 
ana, daughter of Oxyartes, king of the Sacæ, a 
lady of exquiſite beauty, by whom he had* a ſon; 
and after her death, he married Statira, the” elde 
daughter of Bars. 

Some abthors, and Quintus Carbs amen the 
reſt, pretend that he died by poiſon. But, beſides 
many other irrefragable arguments to the contrary, 
it is clear that he died of excefhive drink ing, and not 
by poiſon ; from this ſingle circumſtance, that, in 
the warm climate of Babylon, his body continued 


for ſeveral days, without any e gr 'of For- 
option. 5 1 | * uin 


WP 


g alked to whom he left his em- 
FRN To the moſt worthy,” anſwered he; adds 
Ing, at the fame time, that de foreſaw- with What 
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Perſians calling him the mildeſt and the Tae 3 
their monarchs; the Macedonians, the be 4 and the 5 7 


| gine way to th ſuggeſtions of deſpair, and We. 
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| EHARACTER' OF ALEXANDER. 
ALEXANDER. was born with che fineſt natura : 

parts; and his magnanimity and lofty e | 

were almoſt without example. He early diſcovered 

marks of the greateſt generoſity ; but he as earl „„ 

gave proofs of an unequalled ambition. He regrve I 

a perfect education, under the moſt ſł ilful af maf- 

ters, Ariſtotle, who took great pains. to cultivate his 

genius, and inſtructed him not only in the fine 

arts, but in the moſt eee The ſcho- 


lar's progreſs. correſponded to the zeal and {kill of 
JJ dd ĩ os ol 
To judge how far he poſſeſſed every, talent of a ; 
complete general, it is only neceſſary to IRR 4 
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Africanus, and beſpeaks him truly great. 


what had become of his former prudenee. We are 
Thocked to ſee him give himſelf: up to ſuch immo- 
de rate exceſſes of drinking. What numberleſs ac- 
tions of violence and injuſtice have we not to arraign } 


1 1 
his paſſage of the Granichs, his battles at Illus and 


. Arbela, and his ſiege of Tyre. We ſhall there per. 


ceive his {kill in drawing up an army in order of 
dattle, his preſence of mind in the heat of action, 


di intrepidity in the mad of danger, and his firm- | 


neſs and conſtancy under difappointments. 


His behaviour after the battle of Iſſus, is, per- 


"haps, the action of his whole life that did him the 


moſt honour; for, on that occaſion, he gained a 
more difficult victory over his own paflions, than 
that over the Perſian monarch. His conduct to the 
_ wife and daughters of Darius, who found, in his 


eamp, an aſy lum for their honour and virtue, places | 
him, in that reſpect, on a level with the elder Scipio 


But the latter part of his life exhibits an impor- 


tant leſſon to mankind in general, as well as to kings. 


They will there ſee the effects which a great flow of 
ſucceſs could have upon a noble and generous for), : 
who muſt have been a model to future heroes, if be 
had not been contaminated with vice. The ſudden 
tranfitions from good to bad, from prudence to folly, | 
from moderation to violence, from glory to igno- | 


| wen 4 muft make every rational being tremble. upon 
ri 


the brink of the abyſs dug by the paſhons. 
Aſter the ſiege of Tyre, we perceive the good 
qualities of Alexander to be daily degenerating. On 
ſeeing him expoſe his own life, and that of his troops, 
in a journey through the burning deſerts of Lybia, 


with the abſurd view. of having himfelf acknow- 


ledged to be the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, we wonder 


him with, after his ſubverting the Perſian empire, 
by his victory at Arbela, and the death of Darius? 
ef Ce H Thence- 


\ 


** 


Thenceforward he ſhews himfelf an unprovoked per- 


ſecutor of nations, who deſired only to live in peace. 


He appears no longer in the light of a conqueror, 


Kill leſs in that of a hero; he is a downright uſurper. 


a robber, a ſeourge ſent by the Almighty Diſpoſer of 


all things, to execute his vengeance on aguilty world. 


He ſeems to have placed his glory in making him - 
ſelf the terror of mankind ; and his extravagant am- 
dition confined itſelf neither by rule nor meaſure. 
On hearing the philoſopher Anaxarchus give it-as his 
opinion, that the univerfe contained an infinity of 
worlds, he is faid to have wept, becauſe it was im- 


poſſible for him to. conquer any more of them than 
o NONE | | 8 


His raſhneſs too deſerves to be numbered among 8 
his faults. We ſee him, on all occaſions, expoſing 
his life like a fample volunteer, advancing the firſt to 


_ the aſſault, climbing along ſteep and dangerous pre: 


cipices, and conſtantly. ſtudying to perform the moſt 
hazardous. and. daring exploits, truſting ſtill to his 
good fortune, and in a manner to miracles. Such is 
far from being the glory at which a ſovereign ought 
to aim. He ſhould always bear in mind, that he is | 
refponſible for his life to his ſoldiers and to his ſubjects. 
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en . 
or THE QLYMPIC GAMES. 


THE games and combats ſo. much in uſe among 
the Greeks, were principally encouraged on account 


of their being ſo admirably calculated for renderin 
dhe l 5 ering 


their * robuſt and vigorous, and 
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for enabling them to ſupport the fatigues of war; 
and likewiſe, becauſe they formed a part of their re- 
Iigious worſhip. 

Of theſe exerciſes, the farnout heroes of anthuiry, 
ſuch as Hercules, Theſeus, Caſtor, and Pollux, were 
the original inventors; and the greateſt poets aſpired 
at glory, by celebrating the praiſes of thoſe who 
conquered and excelled in them. In proceſs of time, 
public inſtructors in theſe exerciſes aroſe, who formed 
a ſeparate profeſſion by themſelves, and often made 
an oftentatious diſplay of their Kill, by contending 

with one another in public. 
Of theſe games, there were four principal, and 
more ſolema exibitions, namely, the Olympic, the 

Pythian, the Nemean, and the Iſthmian, 
The Olympic games were the moſt famous of all. 

They are ſaid to have been inſtituted by Pelops. No 
particular time was, at firſt, ſet apart ; their cele- 
ration. But, about the year before Chriſt 784, 
Iphitus, king of Elis, fixed it to every fourth year. 
-Thefe games were conſecrated to Jupiter, and were 
performed in the neighbourhood of Olympia, a city 

To the diſtrict of Piſa. 

An Olympiad was a period of four years, being 
the {| pace of time which intervened between one ce- 
en and another. Ancient authors reckon their 
chronology by Olympiads, beginning at the Olympiad 
which happened in the year before Chriſt 776. 

The Olympic games were, no doubt, at firſt eſta- 
bliſhed by the Greeks as well with a view to draw 
together the leading men in the different ſtates of 

Greece, that ihey might have an opportunity of de- 
liberating on matters of general ehen e as to inſpire 
the routh with a love of glory. 

e Greeks exerted their utmoſt efforts to fupport 
the 9 rice of theſe games, which were regu- 
Jafly rene tend whillt at people OY 3 

/ 1 rty. ; 


liberty. The vaſt concourſe of 8 who'com- 


ftantly flocked thither, inſpired the combatants with. 
the higheſt ſpirit of emulation, and to come off vier 5 


torious was eſteemed the greateſt-glory. 
According to Horace, victory there raiſed the con⸗ 
querors to the rank of gods. The year was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of the conqueror in the 
chariot races, accounted the moſt honourable of all, 
and his praiſes were ſung by the moſt . panes 
Ihe prize was a crown of laurel. X's 


e ſs: 4. 


O H A P. LXII. 


or "RUNNING AND HORSE-RACES. 


RUNNING was conſidered. as the · principal ex- 


exciſe in the Olympic games; which, therefore, 


always opened with the foot races. 


The courſe was called the Stadium, from the 


meaſure of that name, containing about 609 feet, 
which was originally the whole ſpace +fet 1 5 for 


the performance of all the exerciſes. But, in pro- 


ceſs of time, not only the particular ſpot within 
which the diſputants contended, but, like wi ſe that 


occupied by the ſpectators, was called by. he appels. 


lation, though, perhaps. eee a the extent of 
feveral ſtadia. 


In the middle of the ſtadium were e difplayed the 

different prizes deſtined for the victors. At one ex- 
tremity, of the liſts was placed the barrier, or ſtart- 
ing place, formed by a cord extended; on the out- 


5 


fide of which were ranged the runners, and alſo the 


Chariots. The drawing of this cord was the ſignal 
for ſtarting. At the other extremity of. the like Was 


ina abe e thoſe a ia 2 9358 eee 
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_ of eſtimation, were not ſo common : and, indee 
thoſe ancient times, when the uſe of ftirrups was 


| * 1 . 
The runners were drawn up in a ſtraight line, 
and the moment the ſignal was given they hurried 
towards the goal with wonderful rapidity. In the 
Morteſt race, he who arrived firſt at the goal was 
declared the victor. But there was a longer race, 


in which, after reaching the goal, they returned to 


the barrier. Beſides theſe, there were others of 
greater extent ſtill; and in the longeſt of all, the 
difputants were obliged to double the goal twelve 


times. | 


Horſe races, though held In « conkderable degree 


in 


unknown, it muſt have required very great dexte- 


. rity to contend in them. 
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CHAP. LXIII. 
or THE -CHARIOT RACES. 


THE chariot races were the moſt famous of 


all, not only becauſe ancient princes and heroes 
generally fought from chariots, but likewiſe, -be- 


cauſe thoſe who contended for the prize in that 


exerciſe, at the Olympic games, were perſons of 


the nobleft birth, or diſtinguiſhed by the greatneſs 


. 


of their exploits. Two kings of Syracuſe, Gelo 


and Hiero, and Philip of Macedon, having obtained 


_ the palm of victory in this diſpute, accounted it 
|  amGng their higheſt honours. Thoſe chariots were 
Fan by two or four horſes, yoked abreaſt. The 
Þ  CFHation of each chariot was ſettled by lot; for ſome 
ations were much more adyantageous than others. 


| Thoſe, 


f © we e 


occupied by each, before ſtarting, were neceilaril 
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Thoſe, for 3 who were a on the "PR 
were nearer the goal, around which they were ob- 
| Hged to turn, than thoſe ranged on the right ; which 


had a larger circuit to perform. But the ſtations 


altered in the ets of the race; for the fleet 

horſes, and moſt ſkilful charioteers, would certainly 

take poſſeſſion of the moſt convenient ſtations < 
Of a all the Arhenians, Alcibiades was. the moſt 


ambitious to diſtinguiſh himſelf in theſe games. 


For that-purpoſe he kept a great number of horſes; 
and once ſent no fewer than ſeven chariots to con- 
tend fer the prize. On the day that he won the 
three firſt prizes, he gave a grand entertainment to 


all the ſpectators, who muſt have formed a vaſt mul- 


titude. Theſe victories of Alcibiades were immorta- 
lized by a famous ode, compoſed by the eelebrated 


Euripides. 


It was not neceſſary for the diſputant in the 
chariot races to nas his chariot in perſon,. it 
was ſufficient if he were preſent, 'or even if he ſent 
thither his horſes. Thus Philip was at Potidea 


when he received the news of his victory, in the 


chariot races, at the Olympic games. It may be 


 dbſerved too. that even women were permitted to 


contend for the prize in that diſpute, as well as the 


men. We learn from hiſtory, that Cyniſca, the 
hifter of Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, was the firſt Wo- 
man who ſet the example, and that the gained the 


victory in the race of the canoes drawn by four 
horfes.. 
The vitor, alder being a with a crown. of 


olive, received a palm into his hand, and was con- 


duRed through the ſtadium by a herald, who pro- 


claimed him victor by the ſound of a trumpet. _ This 
was accompanied by loud ſhouts from the ſpectators. 
1 returning to an native dien, he made his entry | 


 throug 


— 
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through a breach in the wall, made for that purpoſe; 
mounted on a chariot drawn by four horſes, all his 
e citizens going out to meet him. | 


CHAP. LXIV. 


— - 


or THE GYMNASTIC EXERCISES. 


IHE combats, of the Athletz, or the gymnaſtic 
Exercios, formed the remaining part of the enter- 
tainment at the Olympic games. The Athletz 
prepared themſelves for this public exhibitien of 
their dexterity by a regular education; and none 
but free Greeks, of irreproachable moral charae- 
ters, were admitted into their number. They were 
obliged, previouſly to their appearing at the public 
games, to ſpend ten months in the Gymnaſia; 
where, under the direction of proper maſters ap- 
pointed for the purpoſe, they obſerved the moſt 
rigid temperance, to harden their bodies, and to 
- adapt them to the requiſite exerciſes. Before en- 
gaging, the Athletz had their bodies carefully rubbed 
and anointed, that their limbs and joints might t there- 
* de rendered more ſtrong and pliable. Y 
In wreſtling, each contending party practiſed bis 
utmoſt ſtrength, agility, and addreſs, to throw down 
his adverſary. - But if he who was thrown down, 

carried his opponent along with him, the diſpute 
Was not at an end, for they ſtill continued ſtrug» 
Bling; and he who got uppermoſt at laſt, and oblig- 

ed the other to demand quarter, was declared con- 
queror, Milon of Crotona, and Polydamus, were 


| the! * reno wed wreſtlers of . 71 Up 
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In the exbiciſe of boxing, the PORN has. 


| their fiſts armed with ceſtuſes. The ceſtus was à 


fort of gauntlet or glove, compoſed' of leather ſtraps, 


lined with plates of iron, to render the blows more 
violent, To preſerve their heads from contuſions, 
they wore a ſort of large cap. Sometimes, after 
contending a long time, they were fo exhauſted as 
to be obliged to ſuſpend the combat for a few mi- 
nutes, that they might draw breath and refreſh 


themſelves. In thefe engagements, they were ſome- 


times frightfully disfigured, having all their body 


covered with miſerable contuſions, an eye knocked 


out, or their jaw bones broken; and ſometimes the 
combatants dropped down dead on the ſpot. 


* 


Wm. 
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5 OF THE DUCTS . 


THE bens was an n in [dich the ies. 
rants exerted all their ſtrength, to throw a piece of 
| ſtone or lead, of a round form, and generally of 
fach a weight, that it was with difficulty carried. in 


both hands. This exerciſe was alfo calculated to 


ſtrengthen the 'body, and to make it bear more 


cafily the burdens neceſſary to be carried in war. 
Their poſture, when they threw the ſmaller diſous, 


was thus: They advanced one leg to a convenient 
diſtance before the other, bended their body, ant 


Holding the diſcus poifed on one arm, leaned their 
whole weight on the foremoſt leg; then, after two 
or three motions, in the manner they were to 
8 Frogs. in order Propetly to balance their whole 
EI. | body, | 


— 


as 


ads they diſcharged the difcus. He who threw” 

it fartheſt won the prize. But beſides chis, they 
had feveral other methods of throwing the difcus, 

{14 * making uſe of both arms at the fame time. 


* 


c HAP. LXVI. 
er THE POETICAL AND HISTORICAL COMPOSTI- 
+; TIONS READ AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


| BESIDES che de above deſcribed, it was 
ufual, at the Olympic, games, for the poets and 
fineſt geniuſes of the times, to contribute till far- 
ther to the public entertainment, by reciting before 
that vaſt aſſembly ſome of their beſt compoſitions. 
There Hercdotus publicly read his hiſtory, which 
- was fo highly rehſhed and applauded, that each of 
the nine books, whereof it confiſted, was honoured 
with the name of one of the nine muſes. In like 
manner Lyfias, the famous Athenian orator, recited: 
an oration, in which he congratulated the Greeks on 
their having humbled the power of Dionyſius the ty- 
rant. Several other orators likewiſe went thither to 
read ſome favourite diſcourſe. 
The victers in thofe games had right of prece- 
any at all the public ſhows. Beſides this es! 
indulgence, they were particularly honoured at 
Sparta, by the privilege of being maintained at the 
public charges and of fighting neareſt the perſon 
of the king. The praiſes of the victors were com- 
monly the lub ject of the odes compoſed by the poets 
of thoft᷑ g Pindar and Simonides made this the 
_ "theme of all * _ of that kind. 


| but e 5 CHAP, 


— 


oF MILO, THE CROTONIAN« _ 


ONE of the moſt famous combatants in the 
Gymnaſtic exerciſes, as we before obſerved, was 
Milo, the Crotonian, ſo called from his being a native 
| of the city of Crotona. He is renowed in hiſtory - 
3 for his prodigious ſtrength, and his great courage. 
| When but a very young man, he was fix times victor 


* 
7 


at the Olympic games. : 


s The inſtances of his vaſt ſtrength, and no leſs 

1 ſurpriſing ſtomaeh, told us by hiſtorians, appear al- 

> moſt incredible. He is ſaid to have carried on 

Z his ſhoulders, the whole length of a ſtadium, an ox - ä 
. four years old; to have killed it with a ſingle bloc 
t of his fiſt; and to have eaten the hole carcaſe in | 
] one day, His ſirehgth, however, proved at laſt his 

| zefiruion; for having attempted to open entirely 

> the body of an oak tree, which he found a little open 

| already, the wood cloſed upon his hands; and being 

! unable to diſeugage himſelf, he was devoured by che 
wild beaſts, 25 „ N 

% ; | : 
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OF THEATRICAL REPRESENTATIONS. . 


THE _ Athenians were paſſionately fond of the- 
atrical repreſentations, Among them judges were 
8 8 fot: 1 appointed 
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died to examine DO piece 8 it came to 


de publicly acted, and the repreſentations were con- f 


ducted with the higheſt magnificence. 

Tragedy was not only invented, but carried to the 
higheſt perfection among the Greeks. Theſpis may 

de faid to be the inventor of it. Eſchylus improved 


upon his plan, and Sopieler and Euripides com- 


bag yo the work. 


Terror and pity conftituted the ſoul of the an- 


cient Greek tragedy; for that ingenious people, 
who, in every art and. ſeience, made nature their 
ſole model, diſcovered that theſe two paſhons were 
the beſt adapted to affect the minds 255 the ſpecta- 
tors. They ſeem to have diſdained to move their | 
audience, by exhibiting their heroes as the ſlaves oß 
te ſoſter n paſſions, and unmanned by the effeminate | 
cares of love, for they regarded weakneſſes of that 
ſort as a ſtain on theit characters. 
Comedy kept pace with ber iter at, at "Athens, 
and arrived at perfection much about the ſame 
time. The Athenians took great delight in the 
- - livelineſs and fatirical humour of its repreſentations, 
being well pleaſed to fee the blemiſhes in the cha- 
racters of their ſ uperiors and contemporaries expoſed 
and oenſured by the i ingenious * of 8 
and wit. | 
But we are juſtly ſurpriſed at the extreme licen- 
tiouſneſs of the Athenian comic poets; for they not 
only made the moſt illuſtrious characters of their age 
the butt of their ridicule, but even meddled with 
' thoſe of their gods. They likewiſe preſumed to 
touch on ſtate a ars, and introduced the faults of 
government as the ſubject of their mirth and plea- 
ſantry. This exceſſive licentiouſneſs was one of thjge 
D e rde of the popular government. : 
Cratinus, Eupolis, and Ariſtophanes, were the 


| moſt ___ of the Greek comic TO; but of the | 
wo, 
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the exerciſes of the body and the qualifications of 


the mind, was likewiſe carefully cultivated by the 
Greeks, and con ſidered as a neceſſary and polite: ac- 


compliſhment. The ancients, indeed, aſcribed. to 


this. art the moſt wonderful effects, helicving. that 
it had charms te ſooth the paſſions, to ſoften the 
manners, and even to humanize Harbarous be; lavage © 
diſpoſitions 

On this account FI bimſelf Was not tl 
when pretty far adyanced in years, to learn to play 
upon muſical inſtruments; and 'Themiſtocles, other- 
wiſe ſo well accompliſhed, Was thought deficient in 
merit, becauſe he could not touch the lyre. Even 
Plato, the graveſt philoſopher, of antiquity, deemed - 
muſic of ſuch importance, that in his bock of laws 
he takes much pains; to. preſcribe gon maden for che 
regulation of it. 

Dancing too was reckoned an eſſential parx in 
the education of the ancient Greeks. Its princi- 
pal aim with them was to beſtow on the body an un- 


* 


conſtrained and eaſy motion, and -a graceful air. 


Hence even Epaminondas, one of the moſt perfect 
characters that Greece ever produced, was ꝓraiſed for 
dancing gracefully, and for playing {kilfully on the 


flute. 7 
CHAR. 


rapture which the poet feels. His 
much in a ferment, and his fancy too much upon the 
wing to ſtay for words to expreſs himſelf methodi- 
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i OF PINDAR« 
PINDAR was a famous Lyric poet. His dif- 
tinguiſhing characteriſtics are grandeur, fublimity, 


and enthuſiaſm. His writings have given us a 
ſtandard of the greateſt elevation and tranſport, to 


which it is poſſible for poetry to be advanced. 
"There is ſomething fo vaſt in his defigns, ſo ſtrong 


and lively in his thoughts, and ſo pompous and 
daring in his expreſſions and meaſures, that it re- 


quires ſcarce leſs attention to read him than to imi- 
tate others. For which reaſon his muſe has been 
cenſured as too unbridled and irregular. But the 
defign of an ode being not ſo much to inform our 


judgment as to raife our fancy, this irregularity is 


not the leaſt of his beauties. It is a 
trits are too 


e to the 


Pindar may be ſaid to occupy a diſtinct place 


among the poets, and to be entirely without a 


rival; for, according to Horace, it is temerity to at- 


_ tempt to emulate him. He was a native of Thebes, 


in Beotia, and flouriſhed about 498 years before 


— 


CHAP. LXXI. 


OF ASCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, BURIPIDES, AND 
ARISTOPHANES, ME >. 


£&SCHYLUS, the father of tragedy, was con- 
temporary with Pindar. He made choice of grand 
and intereſting ſubjects, infuſed life and ſpirit into 
the dialogue, dictated the language of paſſion, and 


excited terror and compaſſion. By introducing a 
chorus between 


ation to the au lience. His language is pompous and 


fublime, but ſometimes obſcure, and bordering on 


dombaſt. 555 | 

Sophocles made ſuch improvements in the tragic 
ſtrain, that he foiled his maſter Æſchylus in the 
firſt piece he preſented. They had both of them 


a lofty genius, but Sophocles had a greater com- 


mand of it; ſo that he is not ſo ſublime in his 


expreſſions as the other, but more eloquent and 


mo:e inte)ligible. He had alſo a more artful way 
of touching the paſſions, and by an agreeable mix- 


ture of terror and pity, left more pleaſing impreſ- - 


ſions on the audience. From the ſweetneſs of his 


' verſes, he was ſurnamed the Bee, and the Flower of 


Poets. He is ſtill more remarkable for his con- 


duct, which appears in his working up, and un- 
raveNing his plots, and his intereſting the chorus 


in the main action, fo as to make the play all of a 


piece. It is ſaid he died in a tranſport of joy, upon 


the ſucceſs of his laſt piece. 


His rival Euripides contented himſelf with a 
lower ſtrain, and endeavoured to be more elaborate 
and correct, more moral and ſententious, and to 

Z NI 
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the acts, he procured a ſort of relax- 
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inſtruct as well as pleaſe, ſo that what he wants in 
the contrivance of his fables, he makes up in nature 
and good ſenſe. It is much for the honour of this 
poet, that, after the laſt great defeat of the Athe- 
* nians before Syracuſe, many of the priſoners were 
releaſed, duly for re 8 of his verſes. 
Comedy, at the ſame time, was advanced by Ari- 
ſtarchus, Cratinus, and others; but the greateſt and - 
nableſt genius of this kind was Ariftophanes. At 
the ſame time that he diverted the Athenians with 
his pleaſantry, he alſo awed them with his ſatire, 
and attacked them in the tendereſt part, their ſu- 
perſtition. It muſt be owned bis, ridicule was often 
tgo groſs, and that he was not maſter of that fine 
' raillery which is ſo eſſential to comedy; but yet 
he may be eſteemed perfect in his kind, as he wrote 
in the time of the old comedy, which allowed a 
liberty of preſenting things on the Rage without 
any diſguiſe. of perſons or names. | 6; 


\ 
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246 204 Þ.: LAX. -- 
*F or HERODOTVS AND THUCYDLIDES, * 


2 HERODOTUS, of. Halicarnaſſus, a city of 4 
ria, is looked upon as the father of hiſtory. He was. 
born a. few years before the expedition of Xerxes 


into Greece. His hiſtory begins, with the reign of 


le ,and-ends with the fea engagement at Mycale. 
- - His, digrefſions, which relate to the Egyptians and 
Other people, are in a great meaſure fabulous, be- 
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callſe he tr uſted to the traditions of the an It 


muſt be owned too, that he is not always to be de- 
pended on, in his relation of circumſtances which 
happened in his own time. He was too fond of the 


marvellous to be able to diſtinguiſh the truth. - 
Herodotus ſtudied to pleafe the-Greeks, by flatter- 

ing their credulous vanity. He read his hiſtory at 

the Olympic games, and afterwards at one of the 


moſt ſplendid feſtivals of Athens. This e 
him univerſal applauſe. 


Thucydides, who was then young, happened to 
be preſent, and being tranſported with a degree of 


enthuſiaſm, melted. into.'tears, as if it bad been a 
theatrical repreſentation. I his proof of genius 85 | 


ſenſibility being obſerved by the author, he adviſed _ 


ing paris with all poſſible attention. 


che father of the young man to cultivate ſuch promiſ- 


A ſingle example, at an early period of life, „ 


often ſufficient to rouſe a ſuperior genius, and to di- 
rect its future courſe. From that time Thucydides 
dedicated his attention to ſtudy; and while he ſerved 
in the Peloponneſian war, his mind was conſtantly 
taken up with the thoughts of writing its hiſtory. 
He examined every ching, collected materials, and 


Having lived in exile for many years, he had ſuffi- 


cient leiſure to execute his purpoſe; and at his return 
to his native city, upon the expulſion of the thirty 
tuyiants, he put the laſt hand to that excellent work, 


which comprebends the hiſtory of the firſt cwenty 
years of the war. The gravity of his ſtyle, and the 


ſoundneſs of his judgment, evidently ſhew that he 


was more ſolicitous to inſtruct * to Ken bis 
nden 


— 
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made accurate memorandums of every tranſaction- 


* 


HAP. LXXIII. 


or XENOPHON. 


XENOPHON, an eminent hiſtorian and com- 
mander, was a native of Athens. When Cyrus, the 
younger ſon of Darius, applied to the Greeks for 
their aſſiſtance againſt his brother Artaxerxes, Xeno- 
phon went with the Grecian forces on their expedi- 
tion into Perla, and accepted a command in the army 
under Cyrus. That prince was ſlain in battle near 
Babylon, and the Grecian army in the greateſt de- 
jection, when Xenophon made the famous retreat 
with his 10,0000 Greeks from the extreme parts of 
Perfia. After his return, he ſerved as a ſoldier till 
the time of Ageſilaus, when he was baniſhed by the 
Athenians, on an unjuſt ſuſpicion of favouring the 
Lacedemonians, becauſe he always poſſeſſed a high 
opinion of the Spartan laws. | ; 
During his exile, he compoſed his works, namely, 
The Cyropedeia, or Hiſtory of Cyrus the Great; 
The Expedition, or Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks; 
and, The Continuation of the Hiſtory of Thucy- 
dides, from the Return of Alcibiades into Attica, to 
the Battle of Mantinea, comprehending the ſpace 
of forty-eight years. Theſe works dilplay a vaſt 
extent of genius and learning, and clearly evince 
the writer to have been a ſkilful commander, a judi- 
cious philoſopher, and an elegant hiſtorian, © 
It is a queſtion among the learned, whether his 
Cyropedeia ought to be looked npon as a real hiſ- 
tory, or only as a philoſophical romance, The laſt 
opinion is maintained by the ableſt critics; 87 2 
1 de 
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dced the arguinents adduced by them appear ſo foli 4 


ayg converſing with them. 
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and convincing, that we are ſurpriſed the mattet ; 
ſhould continue longer doubtful. ** 1 


— ů ů ů ů ů — 
HAP. LXXIV. 
| | „„ | 4 
OF PLUTARCH»: | 


THERE isnot a Greek hiſtorian whoſe hiſtory can 


de read with more advantage than Plutarch, the com 


temporary of Nero, becauſe he makes his readers 
acquainted with men, and particularly with cele- 


brated characters; and becauſe his writings are ani- 


mated with ſound morality. He is ſometimes mit- 
taken, but he never fails to engage and inſtruct, 
Plutarch ſhews himſelf, on all occaſrons, to be 3 
great painter; and his ſtyle, though plain and ſim- 
ple, is nevertheleſs li zely and expreſſive. ; 
The reading of Plutarch's lives preſents, as it 


were, before our eyes, the great men of whom he 


ſpeaks, and gives us an idea of their behaviour and 
manners, as lively and. ftrong as if we were living. 


GAP. LEXY. | 
or SOCRATES» | 


9 SOCRATES, the famous Greek philoſopher, wis 


dorn at Athens, about 451 years before Chriſt. He 


>. - 


gave 
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| gave early proof of his valour in the ſervice of his I 


country; but chiefly applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
philoſophy, and was a perſon of irreſiſtible eloquence, 


and accompliſhed virtue. 


_ His diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic was a perfect 
tranquillity of mind, which enabled him to ſupport 
with patience, the moſt troubleſome accidents of 
life. He uſed to beg of thoſe, with whom he uſually 


- Converſed, to put him on his guard, the moment 


they perceived in him the firſt emotions of anger; 
and when they did fo, he inſtantly reſumed perfect 
compoſure and complacency. His wife Xantippe, 
a woman of the moſt whimſical and provoking tem- 
per, afforded him ſufficient opportunity of exerciſ- 
ing his patience, by the revilings and abuſe with 
which ſhe was conſtantly loading him. # 
__ Socrates poſleſſed, in a ſupreme degree, the talent 
of reaſoning. His principal employment was the 
inſtruction of youth, an object to which he directed 
all his care and attention. He kept, however, no 
fixed public ſchool; but took every opportunity, 
without regarding times or places, of convey ing to 
them his precepts, and that in the moſt enticing and 
agreeable manner. His leſſons were fo univerſally 
reliſhed, that the moment he appeared, whether in 
the public aſſemblies, walks, or feaſts, he was ſur- 
rounded with a throng of. the moſt illuſtrious fcho- 
lars and hearers. 1 he young Athenians quitted 
even their pleaſures, to liſten to the diſcourſes of 
Socrates. IS „„ wo WM | 
He greatly exerted himſelf againſt the power of 
the thirty tyrants, and in the behalf of Therame- 
nes, whom they had condemned to death; inſomuch, 


that they became ſo alarmed at his behaviour, that 
they forbade him to inſtruct the Athenian youth. 


Soon after, an accuſation was formally exhibited 
againſt him by Melitus, containing in * 


— 


+. 


I 


n 


© That he did not acknowledge che gods of the 
republic, but introdueed new deities in their room; 


and farther, „that he corrupted the youth.“ He 
urged in his defence, that he had afliſted, as others 
did, at the ſacrifices and ſolemn foltivals, and ap- 


pealed to Melitus himſelf for the truth of it. He 
denied his endeavouring to eſtabliſh any new wor- 


ſhip. He owned, indeed, he had received frequent 


admonitions from a ne voice, which he called 
his Genius, that conſtantly attended him, and diſ- 
covered to him future events; that he had often: 
made uſe of this divine aſſiſtance, for the ſer- 


vice of himſelf and friends; but, that if he had been 


thus particularly favoured by heaven, it was owing: 
chiefly to the regularity of his life and conduct; and 
that the approbation of the Supreme Being, which 
was given him as a reward of his virtue, ought not 


to be objected to him as his crime. 
Then, as to the other article, wherein he was 


accuſel of corrupting the youth, and teaching them 


to deſpiſe the ſettled laws and order of the com- 
monwealth, he ſaid, he bad no other view in his 
converſation with them, than to regulate their mo- 
rals ; that as he could not do this with any public 
authority, he was therefore forced to inſinuate him- 


ſelf into their company, and to uſe, in a manner, 
the ſame methods to reclaim, which others did to 


corrupt them. 


- How far the while: charge affected him, it is not 


to determine. It is certain, that, amidſt ſo 
ch zeal and ſuperſtition as chen reigned in Athens, 


be never durſt openly oppoſe the received religion, 
and was therefore obliged to preſerve” an outward ' 


ſhew of it. But it is very probable, from the diſ- 


courſes he frequently held with his friends, that, in 
his heart, he deſpiſed and laughed at their mon- 
Arous opinions, and ridiculous myſteries, as having 

pops u 
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no other on than the ſables of the poets x 
ant! that he had attained to a notion of the one 
only true God.; infomuch that, upon the aceount 
both of his belief of the Deity, and his exemplary 
life, ſome have thought ft to, rank him with Chriſ- 
tian philofaphers : and indeed his behaviour upon 
his trial, was more like that of a Chriſtian martyr, 
than of an impious Pagan; where he appeared with 
ſuch a compoſed confidence as naturally reſults from 
innocence, and rather, as Cicero obſerves, as if he 
were to determine upon his judges, than to ſuppli- 
cate them as a criminal. 

But how flight ſoever the proofs were againſt him, 
the faction was powerful enough to find him guilty. 
There was the form of a proceſs againſt him, and 
his irreligion was the pretence upon which it was 
grounded; but his death was <attainty a concerted 
thin 

His ſteady, lard courſe of obltinate vir- 
tue, which had made him, in many caſes, appear 
Angular, and oppoſe whatever he thought illegal or 
unjuſt, without any regard to times or perſons, had 
procuredhim a great deal of envy and ill will; inſo- 
much that he had, ſeveral years before, been pub- 
licly attacked upon the ſtage in a play, «called the 
Clouds, where he is introduced as the author of 
many groſs impieties; which ſome ſav, Ariſto- 

1anes wrote out of a perſonal pique to, him; others, 
that he did it only according to the liberty then 
: Mdulged to the ſtage, and intended, in the perſon, 

of Socrates, te expoſe and ridicule the philoſophers | 
in general. But moſt are of opinion, that it was, 
at the inſtigation of Anytus, who looked upon him 
as a dangerous man, and took that method of pre- 
paring the people for his condemnation, whenever 
an opportunity ſhould offer. This agrees with the 


terms propoſed to him, even after the accuſation 
was 


was given in, when, per aps, he was not fure of 
carrying his point againſt him. He hinted to him, 
that if he would talk leſs freely, and not take upon 


him to cenſure and arraign the adminiſtration, he 
would yet endeavour to itifle the affair, and fave 


him. It was upon the fame account that he was 


fotbid converſing with the young men. Thoſe at 


the helm were jealous of his tampering with them, 


in relat.on to the government; and this feems to be 


the grounds of chat part of his accuſation. But he 
was not to be bought by bribes, nor qeterred by 

menaces ; in ſhort, he had more plainneſs and inte- 
grity, than the times would bear; and therefore fell 


a facrifice to the corruption of thoſe, whom his 
honefty had made his enemies, 5 
It was a privilege in Athens, after conviction, to 


demand a mitigation of the puniſhment. But that, 


he ſaid, would be owning himſelf guilty; and he 
choſt rather to defy and incenſe his judges ; ſo that 
they unanimouſly paſſed ſentence of death u pon him; 


by drinking the juice of hemlock, which was not 
put in execution until thirty days after; ways 


which time he converſed with his friends with 
fame evenneſs and terenity of mind he had Ws 
done: and though they had bribed the jailor for his 


eſcape, he refuſe it, as an ungenerous violation of 


the laws. He was about ſeventy years old when he 


ſuffered; which made him ſay, he thought himſelf 


happy to quit life, at a time when it begins to be 


troubleſome; and that his death was rather - de- 


liverance than a puniſhment. 


Cicero has deſcribed, with great ei ihe 
lofty ſentiments, and magnanimous behaviour of 


Socrates at his death. While he held the fatal cup 
in his hand, he declared, thac he conſidered death 


not as a puniſhment inflicted on him, but as a help 


furniſhed him of arriving ſo much ſooner at heaven. 
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tears, he reproved them with great mildneſs, aſking 


He gives it as his opinion, that, on the departure of 
our ſouls from their bodies, there are two paſſages 


deſtination, one leading to never-ending puniſh- 


to him, he ſpoke to them a little, and then defired 
him the cup, which he received without the leaſt. 
emotion, and then addreſſed a prayer to Heaven. It 


the Supreme Being on this occaſion, and to beſeech 


to God.” After walking about a little while, per- 


ding tears. | 
Soon after his death, the Athenians were convinced 
of his innocence, and conſidered all the misfortunes 


ment for the injuftice of his ſentence. When the 


ow” 


* 


11 


for conducting them to the places of their eternal 


ment, which receives thoſe ſouls, that, during their 
reſidence on earth, have contaminated themſelves 
with many great erimes; the other leading to a ſtate 
of felicity and bliſs, which receives the ſouls of 

thoſe who have lived virtuouſly in this world. 
When Socrates had finiſhed his diſcourſe, he 
bathed himſelf, His children being then brought 


them to be taken away. The hour appointed for 
drinking the hemlock being come, they brought 


is highly reaſonable, ſaid he, to offer my prayers to 


him to render my departure from earth, and my laſt 
journey, happy. Then hei drank off the poiſon 

with amazing tranquillity. Obferving his friends, 
in this fatal moment, weeping, and diſſolved in 


them, whether their virtue had deſerted them; 
« for,” added he, I have always heard, that it is 
our duty calmly to reſign our breath, giving thanks 


ceiving the poiſon beginning to work, he lay down 
on his couch, and, a few moments after, breathed 
his laſt. Cicero declares, . that he could never read 
the account of the death of Socrates, without ſhed- 


which afterwards -befe] the Republic, as a puniſh-_ 


he 


academy, and other places of the city, where 
Wy ia : Pad 


98 Py L 151 —4 3 + 
had uſually taught, preſented 8 to the views 


of his countrymen, they could not refrain from re- 
flecting on the reward beſtowed by them, on one 
who had done them ſuch important ſervices. T hey 
cancelled the decree which had condemned him; 
put Melitus to death; baniſhed his other accuſers ; 
and erected to his memory a ſtatue of brals, highs 
was executed "0 the famous Lyſippus. 5 


2 Bw, 


8 HAP. ILXXVI. 
Z 8 F PLATO. . 


PLATO was a mie Athens, and the moſt 
famous diſciple of Socrates. He did not confine 
himſelf, like his maſter, to the ſubject of morals - 
alone, but ſtudied every branch of br. His 
thirſt after knowledge prompted him to travel into 
Egypt, where he learned from the prieſts various 
branches of knowledge generally unknown. His 
works abound with the .pnoſt lofty ſentiments, ind 
with the moſt ufeful max ims for the conduct of lifes 
and for the ſcience of government. 

His accurate notions about the exiſtence. of 8 
and the immortality of the ſoul, are generally 
thougbt to have been communicated to him by the 

Egyptians. 

He declined engägibg . the 1 11 of the rep Mb 

lie, preferring the calm-unruffled life of a Falles : 

pher. He was very highly eſteemed for the mild 

neſs of his manners; | was ſo much admired. on 

account of his vaſt extent of knowledge, and his ſub- 
lime ſentiments, that he was honoured with the 
name of the Divine Plato. Even kings deſired to 
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de directed dy his counſels. He died at eighty years 
of age. 8 n N 


His nephew, Speuſippus, ſucceeded him in his 


ſchool. But his ſcholars, after his death, diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves into two ſects; the followers of 


the one taking the name of Academicians, and con- 
rinuing to teach in the ſame place where Plato had 
taught; and thoſe of the other that of Feripatetics, 
who gave their leſſons in the Lyceum. ä 


1 
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or ARISTOTLE. 


— ARISTOTLE was a native of Stagira, a city af 
Macedonia. He came to Athens at the age of ſeven- 
teen, ſtudied philoſophy under Plato, and applied 
with fuch induſtry and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of his 
maſter's doctrines, that he hecame the ſoul of his 
ſchool.' I. & 1. 0D Te. 

On the birth of Alexander, Philip wrote to him, 
that he intended to make him preceptor to his ſon. 
Afrer ſpending ſeyeral years in the education of 


Alexander, he returned to Athens, opened a ſchool 


in the Lyceum, and became the founder of the Peri- 
patetic ſæct. His lectures drew together a vaſt croud 


of hearer 9 5 | 


But he did not entirely confine himſelf to philo- 
ſophical diſquifitions. He alſo gave leſſons on rhe- 


toric, and compoſed a treatiſe on that ſubject, which 
has been juſtly regarded by the learned of all ages, 


as the moſt accurate and complete that has ever 


appeared. = | ED, 
| 1 .  Ariſtotls 


"2 1 


Ariſtotle met with the fate "Oy moſt great men. 
He attracted the envy of his cotemporaries, who 


accuſed him of impiety; and one Eurymedon ap- 


peared as his proſecutor. To diſappoint the malice 
of his enemies, and to avoid the unhappy fate of 
Socrates, he fled to the iſland of Eubza, where he 
ended his days. 

His works, after remaining 130 years buried in 
oblivion, came_to light ar laſt, and were juſtly 
adopted, as the moſt perfect ſtandard, on. every ſub- 
ject there handled. The ſurprizing diverſity of thoſe 
fubje&s, the profound erudition, the wonderful 
acuteneſs, and the ſingular accuracy with which 
every point is treated, ſufficiently evince the com- 
prehenſive genius of the author. A courſe of ob- 


fſervations ahd experiments for many ages, a 


deed produced the diſcovery of various ſecre s of 
nature, of which Ariſtotle ſeems to have been igno- 


rant, and which no force of genius ever could di- 


vine. But in every matter of ſcience, thoſe who are 
the beſt acquainted with his philoſophy, and that of 
the moſt approved modern philoſophers, are ſtruck. 


with amazement at his vaſt ſuperiority. 
i 


CHAP. LXXVUL 


OF DEMOSTHENES, . 


— 


EL OQUENCE could not fait to gourich in 3 


city where fame and fortune were ſure to tolloW 
popular applauſe; where it acquired a power in all 


deliberations, even thoſe of the republic; and where 


the moſt eloquent man became likew ite the moſt 


powerful. 


. Let 


5 t 
Let vs not then be ſurprized that Demoſthenes, 2 | 


citizen of Athens, actuated by theſe motives, made 


ſuch extraordinary efforts to, excel in this purſuit, 
The weakneſs of his voice, and a defect in his pro- 
nunciation, occaſioned his being hiſſed, upon his 
Krlt. attempt to ſpeak in public. A nn, to 


whom in deſpair he lamented his misfortune, com- 


forted him, by ſaying that he could find an eaſy 
remedy. He made him rehearſe ſome verſes, which 


he himſelf afterwards repeated, with ſuch energy and 


grace, that Demoſthenes found they had a quite dif- 
ferent effect. This experiment convinced the young 
orator, that his ſucceſs in a great meaſure depended 
upon action; be therefore built himſelf a vault, 
Where he might practiſe without relaxation or diſ- 


turbance, for months together. Sometimes, that 


he might accuſtom himſelf to noiſe, he went and 
declaimed upon the fea ſhore; at other times, on 


; purpoſe to looſen his tongue, he ſpoke with ſmall 


ſtones in his mouth, while walking or climbing. 
What is it that the love of labour, joined to ambi- 


tion, is not able to accompliſh? Demoſthenes got 


the better of nature, and by his eloquence ruled as 
he pleafed. Æſchines ſhrunk in his preſence, Nei— 


ther Demades nor Phocion could oppoſe him. The 


thunder of his eloquence carried all before him, and: 
was more dreaded by OP than the flects and armies 
of Athens. 

The ſtates of Greece, influencett! by his eloquence, 
joined in oppoſition to the growing power of Phi- 
lip, and Alexander his ſon and ſucceſſor. But not- 
withſtanding this generous and honeſt attention of 


Demoſthenes to the public weal, and after he had 
withſtood all the offers of Philip, inſoruch that. it 


is obſerved by Plutarch, that all the gold of Ma- 


cedonia could not bribe him,” he gave occaſion to 
his enemies to accuſe him of this crime, by receiv- 


vg 


ing a golden cup, and a ſum of money beſides, from 
Harpalus, a Macedonian lord, who had revolted 
from Alexander, and fled to Athens for refuge. It 
was debated by the people, whether they ſhonld ad- 
mit him, for fear of incurring his maſter's diſplea- 
ſure, and involving themſelves in a war; and De- 
moſthenes, conſidering it in that light, oppoſed it. 
Harpalus, to remove. all difficulties, diſperſed his 
money pretty liberally among the orators ; and as 
he was diſplaying his wealth, Demoſthenes hap- _ 
pened to fix his eyes on a rich golden cup, which 
hac belonged to the Perſian kings, and admiring the 
ſculpture and faſhion, aſked the price of it. Har- 
palus took the hint, and at night ſent it home ta 
him, together with twenty talents in money. 
The next day, Demoſthenes appeared in the aſ- 
ſembly, having his throat muffled about; and when 
he was deſired to ſpeak to the point in queſtion, he 
made ſigns that he had loſt his voice. But his tranſ- 
action with Harpalus had taken air; and when he 
found himſelf detected, he roſe. up to excule it; but 
the people were ſo enraged, that they would not 
hear him, Whereupon a certain wag ſtood up and 
faid, “ What, will ye not hear the king's gup- 
bearer,” Others ſaid, „The orator, it would ap- 
pear, has got a ſilver quinzy.“ 55 
Demoſthenes, therefore, not being able to clear 
himſelf from the charge, was fined and impriſoned. 
He afterwards eſcaped from his confinement, and 
left his country. In a ſhort time, however, he was 
' recalled by a decree of the people. | 
After the death of Alexander, upon a report that 
Antipater and Craterus, his ſucceſſors, were coming 
to Athens, Demoſthenes and his party withdrew 
themſelves privately out of the city. Demoſthenes 
went to Calabria in the lonian ſea, where he put 
an end to his life by-poiſon, ſaying to Archias, the 
e captain 
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captain who was ſent after him, and intreated his 
return, «Go, and let thy maſters know, that De- 


moſthenes will not, on any account, be obliged to 


the uſurpers of bis country.“ After his death the 


Athenians paid him the higheſt honours, and a ſta- 
tue was erected to his memory. | 


zx CH-AP., ix 


SPEECH OF DEMOSTHENES TO: THE ATHENIANS, 
EXCITING THEM TO PROSECUTE THE WAR 
AGAINST PHILIP, 


WHEN I compare, Athenians, the fpeeches of 
fome amongſt us with their actions, I am at a lofs 
to reconcile what I ſce with what I hear. Their 


= sg e e are fall of zeal againfl the public ene- 


- but their meaſures are fo inconſiſtent, that all 


| nn. profeſſions become ſuſpected. By confounding 
you with a variety of projects, they perplex your 


reſolutions ; and lead you from executing what is 
in your power, by engaging you in ſchemes not re- 


ducible to practice. 
Tis true, there was a time when we were power- 


ful enough not only to defend our own borders, and 


protect our allies, but even to invade Philip in his 


own dominions. Yes, Athenians, thete was ſuch 
a juncture, I remember it well. But, by neglect 


of proper opportunities, we are no longer in a ſitu- 
ation to he invaders: it will be well tor us, if we 


can provide for our own defence, and our allies, 


Never did any conjuncture require ſo much pru-- 


dence as thiss However, I ſhould not deſpair of 


{caſon.ble 


s, 


ofs 
eir 
all 
ng 
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ſea ſonable remedies, had I the art to prevail with 


you to be unanimous in right meaſures. The op- 
portunities which have fo often eſcaped us, have not 
deen loſt through-1gnorance or want of judgment, 
but through negligence or treachery. If I aſſume, 
at this time, more than ordinary liberty of ſpeech, 


I conjure you to ſuffer patiently thoſe truths which 
have no other end but your own good. You have 


too many reaſons to be ſenfible how much you have 


| ſuffered by hearkening to ſycophants. I ſhall, there- 
fore, be plain in laying before you the grounds of 


paſt miſcarriages, in order to correct you in your 
future conduct. . _ . 

NN . . ; , * 

You may remember, it is not above three or four 


years ſince, we had the news of Philip's lay ing ſiege 
to the fortreſs of Juno in Thrace, It was, as I | 


think, in OCtober, we received this intelligence. 


We voted an immediate fupply of threeſcore talents; 


forty men of war were ordered to fea; and ſo zea- 


tous we were, that, preferring the neceſſities of ſtate 
to our very laws, our citizens above the age of five 


and forty years were commanded to ſerve. 


What followed? — A whole year was ſpent idly | 
without any thing done; and it was but in theſthird 


month of the following year, a little after the cele- 
bration of the feaſt of Ceres, that Charedemus ſet 
fail, furniſhed with no more than five talents, and 


ten galleys not half manned. 
A rumour was ſpread, that Philip was fick. That 


rumour was followed =; another, that Philip was 


dead. And, then, as if all danger died with him, 


you dropped your preparations: whereas, then, then 
was your time to puſh and be active; then was your 


time to ſecure yourſelves, and confound ' him at 


once. Had your reſolutions, taken with ſo mucli 
heat, been as warmly ſeconded by action, you then 
had been as terrible to Philip, as Philip, recoyered, 
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isnow to you. — © To what purpoſe, at this ne, 


theſe reflections? What is done, cannot be undone.” 
—But, by your leave, Athenians, though paſt mo- 


ments are not to be recalled, paſt errors may be 
repeated. Have we not, now, a freſh provocation 


to war? Let the memory of overſights, by which 
you have ſuffered ſo much, inſtru you to be more 
vigilant in the preſent danger. If the Olynthians 


are not inſtantly ſuecoured, and with your utmoſt 
efforts, you become aſſiſtants to Philip, and ſerve ' 


him more effectually than he can ferve himſelf. 


It is not, ſurely, neceſſary to warn you, that 
votes alone can be of no conſequence. Had your 
reſolutions of themſelves, the virtue to compaſs what 
you intend, we ſhould not ſee them multiply eve 9 
day, as they do, and upon every occaſion, with 


little effect; nor would Philip be in a condition to 
brave and affront us in this manner.—Proceed, then, 


Athenians, to ſupport your deliberations with vi- 
gour. You have heads capable of adviſing what is 
beſt; you have judgment and experience to diſcern. 
what is right; and you have power and opportunity 
to execute what you determine. What time ſo pro- 
per for action? What occaſion ſo happy? And 
when can. you hope for ſuch another, if this be ne- 


glected? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, 


P fulted you in Thrace ? Does he not, at this in- 
ſtant, ſtraiten and invade your confederates, whom 
ou hade ſolemnly ſworn to protect? Is he not an 
implacable enemy? a faithleſs ally? the uſurper of 
rovinces, to which be has no title nor pretence? a 
ſtranger, a barbatian, a N _ indeed, what 
is he not? 

Obſerve, I beſeech you, men öf Athens, hove 
different your conduct appears, from the practices 
of your anceſtors. They were friends to truth and 
pay dealing, and deteſted flattery and ſervile com- 
pliances. 
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pliance. By unanimous conſent; they contin 
arbiters of all Greece, for the ſpace of forty-five 
years, without interuption. A public fund, of no 
Jefs than ten thouſand talents, was ready foo any 
emergency : they exerciſed over the kings of Mace- 
don that authority which is que to barbarians ; ob- 


tained, both by ſea and land, in their own perſons, 


frequent and fignal victories; and, by their noble ex- 

ploits, tranſmitted to poſterity an immortal memory 
of their virtue, ſuperior to the reach of malice and 
detraction. It is to them we owe ſo many ſtately 
temples, ſo richly embelliſhed, but, above. all, 
adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed enemies. 
But, viſit their own private habitations ; viſit the 
houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or any other of 
thoſe patriots of antiquity you will find nothing, 
not the leaſt-mark or ornament, to diſtinguiſh them 
from their neighbours. They took. part in the go- 


vernment, not to enrich themſelves, but the public, ; 


nor knew any intereſt, but the public. It was by a 
«loſe and ſteady application to the general good of 
their country, by an exemplary piety towards the. 
immortal gods, by a ſtrict faith and religious boneſty 
betwixt man and man, and a moderation always uni- 
form and of a piece, they eſtabliſhed that reputa- 
tion, which remains to this day, and will laſt to 
utmoſt poſterity. 
Such, O men of Athens ! were your PE 2 
ſo glorious in the eye of the world; ſo bountiful 
and munificent to thetr countr: ; fo ſparing, ſo mo- 
deſt, ſo ſelf-denying. to them les. What reſem- 
blanos can. we find, in the prefent generation, of 
theſe great men? t a time, when your ancient 
competitors have” le t you a clear ſtage; when the 
Lacedemonians are diſabled; the Thebans em- 
Pployed | in troubles of their own; when no other ſtate 
Whatever 18 in E condition to rival or moleſt you; ; 
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is now to you. — © To what purpoſe, at hs time, 
theſe reflections? What is done, cannot be undone.” 
But, by your leave, Athenians, though paſt mo- 
ments are not to be recalled, paſt errors may be 
repeated, Have we not, now, a freſh provocation 

to war? Let the memory of overſights, by which 
you have ſuffered ſo much, inſtruc you to be more 

- vigilant in the preſent danger. If the Olynthians 
are not inſtantly ſuecoured, and with your utmoſt 
efforts, you become afiſtants to Philip, and ſerve ' 
him more effectually than he can ferve himſelf. 

It is not, ſurely, neceſſary to warn you, that 
votes alone can be of no conſequence. Had your 
reſolutions of themſelves, the virtue to compaſs what 
you intend, we ſhould not ſee them multiply eve 4 

day, as they do, and upon every occaſion, with 
little effect; nor would Philip be in a condition to 
brave and affront us in this manner.—Proceed, then, 
- Athenians, to ſupport your deliberations with vi- 
gour. You have heads capable of adviſing what is 
beſt; you have judgment and experience to diſcern 
| what is right; and you have power and opportunity 
to execute what you determine. What time ſo pro- 
per for action? What occaſion ſo happy? And 
when can you hope for ſuch another, if this be ne- 
glected? Has not Philip, contrary to all treaties, 
inſulted you in Thrace ? Does he not, at this in- 
ſtant, ſtraiten and invade your confederates, whom 
ou have ſolemnly ſworn to protect? Is he not an 
implacable enemy? a faithleſs ally? the uſurper of 
provinces, to which he has no title nor pretence? a 
ſtranger, a barbarian, a Ned and, indeed, what 
Is he not? 
Obſerve, I beſeech you, men öf Athens, bow 
5 different your conduct appears, from the practices 
of your anceſtors. They were friends to truth and 
n n HO deteſted een and ſervile com- 
pliances. 
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pliance. By unanimous conſent, they continued 
arbiters of all Greece, for the ſpace of forty-five 
years, without interuption. A public fund, of no 
ſeſs than ten thouſand talents, was ready for any 
emergency: they exerciſed over the kings of Mace- 
don that authority which is due to barbarians ; ob- 
tained, both by ſea and land, in their own perſons, 
frequent and fignal vitories ; and, by their noble ex- 
ploits, tranſmitted to poſterity an immortal memory 
of their virtue, ſuperior to the reach of malice and 
detraction. It is to them we owe ſo many ſtately 
temples, ſo richly embelliſhed, but, above all, 
adorned with the ſpoils of vanquiſhed enemies,— | 
But, viſit their own private habitations ; viſit the 
houſes of Ariſtides, Miltiades, or any other of 
thoſe patriots of antiquity ;—you will find nothing, 
not the leaſt mark or ornament, to diſtinguiſh them 
from their-neighbours. They took. part in the go- 
vernment, not to enrich themſelves, but the public; 
nor knew any intereſt, but the public. It was by a 
cloſe and ſteady application to the general good of 
their country, by an exemplary piety towards the. 
immortal gods, by a ftrict faith and religious honeſty 
betwixt man and man, and a moderation always uni- 
form and of a piece, they eſtabliſhed that reputa- , 
tion, which remains to this day, and will laſt to. 


-_- 


utmoſt poſterity. _ | „ 
Such, O men of Athens ! were your anceſtors: 
ſo glorious in the eye of the world; ſo bountiful 
and munificent, to thetr country; ſo ſparing, ſo mo- 
geſt, ſo ſelf-deny ing to themſelves. What reſem- 
blance can we find, in the prefent generation, of 
theſe great men? At a time, when your ancient 
competitors have left you a clear tage; when the 
Lacedemonians are diſabled; the Thebans em- 
ployed in troubles of their own; when no other ſtate 
whatever is in a condition to rival or moleſt you; 
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in thort, when you are at full liberty ; when you 


have the opportunity and the power to become once 
more the ſole arbiters of Greece ;—you permit, pa- 


tiently, whole provinces. to be wreſted from you; 
you laviſh the public money in ſcandalous and- ob- 
Teure ufes; you ſuffer your allies to periſh in time 
of peace, whom you preſerved in time of war; and, 
to ſum up all, you, yourſelves, by your mercenary 
court, and ſervile refignation to the will and plea- 
ſure of deſigning, inſidious leaders, abet, encou- 
rage, and ſtrengthen the moſt dangerous and formi- 
dable of your enemies. Yes, Athenians, I repeat 
it, you yourſelves are the contrivers of your own 
ruin. Lives there a man who has confidence enough 
to deny it? let him ariſe, and aſſign, if he can, any 
other cauſe of the ſucceſs and proſperity of Philip.— 
« Bur,” you reply, © what Athens may have loſt 


in reputation abroad, ſhe has gained in fplendour 


at home. Was there ever a greater appearance of 
profperity ; a greater face of plenty? Is not the 
city enlarged ? Are not the ſtreets better paved, 
houſes repaired and beautified ??—Away with ſuch 
trifles! Shall I be paid with counters? An old 
ſquare new vamped up! a fountain! an aqueduct! 


Are theſe acquiſitions to brag of? Caſt your eye 
ou boaſt. 


upon the magiſtrate, under whoſe miniftry | 
theſe precious improvements. Behold the deſpicable 
- creature, raiſed, all at once, from dirt to opulence; 
from the Ioweſt obſcurity to the higheſt honours, 
Haye ndt ſome of theſe upſtarts built private houſes 
and ſeats, vying with the moſt ſumptuous of our 
public palaces. And how have their fortunes and 
their power increaſed, but as the commonwealth has 
been ruined and impoveriſhed ! 175 

To what are we to impute theſe diſorders; and to 
what cauſe aſſign the decay of a ſtate ſo powerful and 
flouriſhing in paſt times? — The reaſon is plain. 


f "*The 
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The ſervant i is now become the eafies; + The m1 gi- 


firate was then fubſervient to the people ; puniſh- 


ments and rewards were properties of the people; 


all honours, dignities, and preferments, . were diſ- 


poſed by the voice and favour of the people: but the 
magiſtrate, now, has uſurped the right of the people, 
and exercifes an arbitrary authority over his ancient 
and natural lord, You miſerable people ! (the mean 


while, without money, without friends) from being 


rhe ruler, are become the ſervant ; from. being the 
maſter, the dependant: happy that theſe governors, 
into whoſe hands you have thus refigned your own, 
power, are fo good and ſo gracious as to continue 
your poor allowance to ſee plays. _ 

Believe me, Athenians, if, recovering from % 
lethargy, you would aſſume the ancient freedom and: 
ſpirit of your fathers; if you would be your own 


foldiers and your own commanders, confiding no 


longer your affairs in foreign or mercenary hands; 
if you would charge yourſelves with your own 
defence, employing abroad, for the public, what. 
you waſte in unprofitable 'pleaſures at home; the 
world might, once more, hehold you making a 
figure worthy of Athenians.—*< You would have us 
then (you ſay) de ſervice in our armies, in our own 
perſons; and, for fo doing, ou would have the 
f peace accepted as pay 

in time of war, Is it thus we are to underſtand. 

you? —Yes, Athenians, *tis my plain meaning. I 
would make it a ſtanding rule, that no perſon, great 


or little, ſhould be the better for the public money, 
who ſhould grudge to employ it for the public ſer- 


vice. Are we in peace? the public is charged with 
your ſubſiſtence. Are we in war, or under a neceſ- 


lity, as at this time, to enter into a war? Let your 


gratitude oblige you to accept, as pay, in defence of 
your benefackors, what you receive in peace as mere 
W 
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- bounty.— Thus, without any innovation; without 
" altering or aboliſhing any thing, but pernicious no- 
velties, introduced for the encouragement of ſloth 
and idieneſs; by converting” only, for the future, 
the ſame funds, for the uſe of the ſerviceable, which 
are ſpent, at preſent, upon the unprofitable ; you 
may be well ſerved in Jour armies ; your troops re- 
gularly paid ; juſtice duly adminiſtered; the public 
revenues reformed and increaſed; and every member 
of the commonwealth rendered uſeful to his coun- 
try, according” to his age and ability, without any 
farther burden to the ſtate. > 5 | 
This, O men of Athens! is what my duty 

prompted me to repreſent to you upon this occa- 
ſion.— May the gods inſpire you, to determine upon 
fuch meafures, as may be moſt expedient, for the 
particular and general good of our country! 


. a + 


OF ANTISTHENES AND DIOGENES. 


; ANTISTHENES, a diſciple of Socrates, founded 
the ſect of the Cynics, ſo celebrated for the auſte- 
rity of its maxims, and the audacity of its follow- 
ers. Being contented with only a cloak, a wallet, 
and a af for their whole property, they ſeemed 
to think themſelves entitled to cenſure all the reſt 
—A „„ > 
An tiſthenes made happineſs to conſiſt ſolely in 
virtue. Upon being aſked of what uſe his philo- 

SA LES ſophy 
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ſophy was to him, he replied, * To keep me in 
friendſhip with myſelf,” Whilſt a prieſt was initi- 
ating him in the myſteries of Orpheus, and praiſing 
the happineſs of a future ſtate, he bluntly. ſaid, 
«« Wherefore do you not die then!“ He was a ſour - 
miſanthrope, more likely to make virtue deteſted 
by his harſhneſs, than loved by his example. 

The famous Diogenes of Sinope, who was baniſhed 
from his country for making counterfeit money, in- 
ſiſted upon being one of his diſciples. ' Antiſthenes 
rejected him, and even threatened to ſtrike him. 
<< Strike,” ſaid the enthuſiaſtic proſelyte, but you 
will not find a ſtaff ſufficiently ſtrong to make me 
withdraw while you are to be heard. 
Diogenes took the wallet, and, foregoing every 
thing, lived in a caſk, where he declared open war 
againſt vice, without reſpect of perſons, * He was 
anſwered ſometimes by having ſtones thrown at him, 
and at other times by throwing bones to him, as to 
a ſurly dog, which only ſerved to make him more 
bold and inſolent. “I tread the pride of Plato un- 
der my feet, ſaid he, one day. Ves, replied 
that philofopher ; © but it is with another kind of 
pride.“ Such a ſyſtem of philoſophy was at bottom 
nothing better than an inſult to humanity. 

Of the many maxims which have been aſcribed to 
Diogenes, the following ſeems the moſt remarkable. 
Chooſe good people for your friends, that they 
may encourage you to do what is right; and the 
wicked for enemies, that they may hinder you from 
being wicked.“ 12 ; ee ets 
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E or ZENO AND THE STOICS» 


' ZENO, born at Citium, in the iſle of Cyprus, 
was the founder of the ſect of the Stoies. He had 
forinerly been a meichant, but having been ſhip- 
wreeked (an accident upon which he often con- 
gratulated himfelf) he took the opportunity of 
commencing the ſtudy of philoſophy at Athens. 
He was much efteemed by the Athenians for the 
purity of his precepts, which he himfelf practiſed 
with the greateſt exactneſs; and for the zeal. with. 
which he inculcated the principles of virtue. 
The ehief aim of the Stoics was to render them- 
ſelves inſenſible to the miſeries incident to human 
life. For that purpoſe, they laboured to convince 
themſelves, that “ every thing which happens is 
for the beſt,” A perfect Stoic did not regard even 
pain as an evil. Their philoſophy was calculated 
to render them entirely devoid of paſſion, and of 
frailty. | But it ſhould ſeem, that to reform nature, 
they meant to extinguiſh it altogether ; for they 
muſt have known that paſſion is .conftitutionally 
inherent in man. 

Plutarch judicioufly obſerves, that the doctrine of 
the Stoics was dangerous for a warm temper, prone 
to exceſs; but that, in a mild and ſteady diſpoſition, 
it performed wonders. « One part of valuable 
knowledge,” ſaid Zeno, „“ is to be ignorant of 
what we ought not to know.” This maxim is a 
ſufficient encomium of Zeno. , 

1t 


! 


It muſt be allowed, that the Stoics were, of all 
the ancient philoſophers, the moſt virtuous, both in 

int of principles and of practice; and that ſome- 
of the greateſt and wiſeſt men of antiquity were 
formed in heir ſchool. Cleanthes, ChryGppus, 
| Panztius, and Epictetus, have not done greater ere- 
d.t to Stoiciſm, than the virtues of Cato, Antoninus, 
and Marcus Aurelius ai 0 ab df} 2 Ra 

If I could ceaſe, but for one moment, to think 
that I am a Chriſtian,” ſays Monteſquieu, “ I 
could not help thinking the deſtruction of the ſect 
of Zeno, among the misfortunes which have be- 
fallen mankind. They carried nothing to exceſs, 
but what ſexved to elevate the mind of man, by: 


teaching him to deſpiſe both pain and pleaſure, The: - 


Stoics alone knew how to 


* form good citizens, 'Or 
great Nen; ent e . 
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IT was not in the time of Numa, as numbers 
have fuppoſed, but in that of Tarquin the Proud, 
that this great man did ſo much honour to Gteece, 
and fo much good ton Italy. He was helieved to be 
_ a native of Samos, and having heardi the reaſonings 
of a philoſopher upon the immortality of the ſoul, 
immediately devoted himſelf, in a kind of; enthuſi - 
alm, to the ſtudy of philoſonhy. He, trarelled into 
Egypt, Phœnicia, Chaldea, and probably as far, as» 
the Indies, in queſt, ofhnowledga. Though a geo- 
metrician aud aſtronomer, he loaked upon virtue . 
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the firſt of the ſciences, and was perſuaded that he 
was born to make proſelytes. After having taught 
ſome time in Greece, he went into that part of Italy ' 


which is called Magna'Grecia, on account of the 


coloniesby which it was peopled. Crotona, Meta- 
pontum, and 'Tarentum, were the places in which 


he chiefly reſided. Here he did not ſhut himſelf up 


in the ſhade of his cloſet, but openly harangued in 


the cauſe of virtue, to reform the manners of the 


people. 5 : 
His opinion was, that there were but five thin 


which ought to be combated; the diſeaſes of the 


body, the ignorance of the mind, the paſſions of 


4% 


the heart, ſedition in cities, and diſcord- in private 


mes. 0H 5; R 
He lived in the ſame ſociety with his diſciples, 
and made them ſubmit to a kind of noviciate, for 
at leaſt two years, and ſome for five; during which 
time they were to learn in ſilence, without being 


entitled to enquire the reaſon of his doctrines, be- 


cauſe he did not imagine they were capable of rea- 


ſoning, until they had imbibed good principles. 


He taught them to reaſon, by making them ac- MW 


quainted with geometry, without which they could 
not diſcover an impoſtor. Whatever he ſaid was 


received as an oracle. The maſter ſaid fo,” was 


ſufficient to ſtop the months of his ſcholars,” Did 


he then order a blind ſubmiſſion, or did he difpel } 
their doubts by perſuaſion? Ihe true philoſopher 
carl never think of [ty1annizing! over the human 
mind; and it is not probable that a geometrician 


would deſire to be believed upon his word, 


Pythagoras introduced into the weſtern world, 
atdloctrine which he had imbibed fomewhere in the 


caſt, where; by all accounts, it prevailed from the 


moſt eatly: ages, namely, that of the Metempſy- 
choſis, or tranſmigration of ſouls; which taught, 
91411 7 | | .- hat. © 
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table; his drink was water, his bed the earth. He 
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that when men died, their ſouls paſſed into and ani « 


mated other bodies. If, for example, a man was 


vicious and wicked, his ſoul animated the body of 
ſome unclean animal, and. paſſed through a progre 8 
of miſery proportioned to his crimes in this life, 
Hence Pythagoras and his followers religiouſly. ab- 
ſtained from eating fleſh, leſt, perhaps, they ſhould 
devour that of ſome of. their former friends and 
acquaintance. In all probability, the accounts of this 


philoſophy tranſmitted to us are very imperfect, 


and in nothing, perhaps, more ſo than in its real 


| ſcope and meaning. Let us therefore, on this point, 


as on every other of the ſame kind, be extremely 
cautious in condemning. 5 1 
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CHAP. LXXXII. 


OF + CONFUCIUS, THE CHINESE PHILOSOPHER. i 


CONFUCIUS. deſcended from one ef the frſt 


emperors of China. He was born 551 years before 
the coming of Chriſt, The title of duke is to this 
day hereditary in his family, and in his family alone, 
throughout the empire; and they are alſo fre d fro! [ 

taxes. They commonly reſide in the provitge* of 
Canton, in the city of Kiofeu, . where Confucius 


was born. The houfe Confucius dwelt in is yet to. 


be ſeen, and many emperors have paid it a reſpect- 


He led a moſt auſtere life; nothing but the 'tnoſk 
common and eaſieſt dreſſed food was ſerved to his 


had no other pillow zo lay his head on but his arm ; 


—— 
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and often PEE that he taſted more ſolid vleaſars | 
in that way of living, than the moſt voluptuous find 
in ſatisfying” their g and in all the tumultu- 
ous joys of debauch 
His firſt ſtudy was to Pecs thorou ghly {killed | 
in the learning of the ancients. In the thirtieth 
year of his age, he ſo entirely devoted himſelf ts 
philoſophy, that nothing could divert him from it, 
With a ſuperior tranquillity of mind he looked down W 
on all the revolutions of fortune, and ſmiled at her 
harmleſs efforts to make him unhappy. At forty he 
Tooked on himſelf as certain of whatever he pro- 
felled to know. He no longer balanced to aflert, 
and all his doubts vaniſhed like a dream. At fifty 
he affirmed the abſolute neceſſity of a divine Provi- 
dence, and that in all our actions we ſhould appeal 
to the pure light of uncorrupted reaſon. At ſixty 
his underſtanding ſeemed to have acquired its laſt 
period of perfection. At ſeventy, from a Jong ſeries 
of virtuous reflections, to do good was as natural to 
him, as to ſhudder at conceived immorality. The 
authority of Confucius was of greater weight among 
the Chineſe, than that of Socrates, or Plato, among 
the e He had to the number of three thou- 
ſand diſciples; and lived to be ſeventy- three. 
In moſt cities of China there are magnificent col- 
leges etected in honourable remembrance of him, 
with, theſe or like inſcriptions, in golden characters, 
© To the great, the eminent, the illuſtrious king of 
g learned. gi 

is fi om the ſentiments'of virtue which enrich 

his works that we are to form to ourſelves an idea, 
however imperfect, of this ſomething more than 
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Who taught that uſeful ſcience, to he good.“ Porz. 
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His doctrines were to this purpoſe : Reaſon is 4 
preſent to mankind from above. It is the ſource of 
the continual watch the prudent man has over him- 
ſelf; and of the ſcrupulous examination he makes of 
every motion of his heart. It is the parent of cau- 
tious circumſpection, and of the ſelf- reſpect becom- 
ing every honeſt man in actions not within the fight | 
or knowledge of others. It is ſhe who begets the 
golden uniformity that ſhould always reign between 
our words and actions. By her influence, the 

prudent man's ſevereſt cenſor is himſelf. He con- 
ſults virtue on every action, which he cites. before \"n 
the impartial tribunal ef his conſcience, where he | | 
alone ſtands the accuſed, accuſer, witneſs, and judge. 
He does nothing but what he would willingly ſub- 
mit to public cenſure, and cheerfully own himſelf il 
the agent. | | , | 

The man who would attain to perfection, muſt 
firſt diveſt himſelf of all prejudice, next learn 0 
meditate, and then to reaſon; but above all, he 
BY ihould have clear and diſtinct ideas of every thing he 

examines. A ſerious refearch after truth may be 
looked on as the half-way houſe to virtue. 
Our reflecting proſelyte ought carefully to avoid 

all pompous diſcourſe, and diſplay of painted elo- 
quence, the common enſnaring dreſs of ſeductive 
error. He ſhould form to himſelf a juſt ſtandard to 
guide all his actions by, that he may never act con- 
tradictory to himſelf, roi 4 

In every oceurence he ought to appeal to judicious 

learning; and, indeed, the concomitance of that is 
requiſite to every virtue; without it charity becomes 
blind, prudence degenerates into diffidence, belief 
deviates into error, and conſtancy hardens into ſtub- 
bornneſs. | 
The characteriſtie of Yirtws is eee 
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li | Jong exile from among us is owing to the pretende( 1 

Mages of the time, who impiouſly think her beneath 5 

| the dignity of their ambitious projects, and un- 1 

bounded views. Their contagious example hurries 8 

away numbers, while the reſt remain in a ſtate of tr 

iündifference. | | ; tl 

Others tranſmit their names to poſterity, with 2 

ſplendor, purſue the falſe ſublime of miſunderſtod 5 

perfection, and become criminally virtuous, as the P 

ſole motive of all their good actions is vanity. Pe 

True virtue is the declared enemy of all impoſ. Fr 

ture and oſtentation, and deſires to be cultivated for "Y 

Herſelf alone. She dwells retired in the hearts of | 

her true worſhippers, whom ſhe delights with ever M 

ſpringing charms. Heaven firſt created, and fil 10 

protects her; the unhappy man who perſecutes her, fel 

Taiſes impious arms againſt Heaven. = 

The characteriſtic of a yirtuous and a prudent mu * c 

is the fame. He ſeeks not toſhine on every popula a 

occaſion, to catch the applauſe of the giddy mult. 

tude; but like to our great parent the earth, his vir it; 

tues are made known by their effects. Simple in hi 181 

actions, he ſhuns all noiſy fame, and by an eaßſ 10 

agreeable violence, draws to him the minds of tho 4b 

he wants to win over to his opinion. When be Pe: 

moves in any affair, it is with an uniform and tran« r 

quil majeſty, like that of the celeſtial bodies. Hl Fay 

is flow to ſpeak, and cautious to decide. He ſo e UA, 

| gerly pants after virtue, that he loſes not a thought Wh 

| | on what the world calls caſe and pleaſure. Himlel 18 

F is the only man in ſociety he leaſt can pleaſe; an T 

| his preſent ſtate is the guide of his conduct, and t 3 

3 boundary of all his wiſhes, 1 Ve 

' He is learned without vanity, rich without pride wh 

poor without meanneſs; and when raiſed to honout: yy, 


' * able poſts, looks down on them with a ſuperior -eyt 


ded reſpect abhors whatever borders on cringing flattery. 

att He defires little, and fears leſs : never complains, 

"WH :5 forrow is but a wretched remedy for incurable diſ- 

ye treſs. He'is never more concerned for one accident” 

| 5 than another, being fully convinced that all things 

th happen by the permiſſion of heaven. He ſubmif- 

= ſively receives from the Omnipotent whatever he 

po pleaſes to ſend, ' Whether it be good or evil in ap- 

. pearance, he knows beſt what is moſt fitting to 

oof. make men „ 5 „ 

| for The wife man renders himſelf worthy the poſ- 

* ſeſſion of dignities he never makes parties to obtain; 

15 while others, on the contrary, affect an unbecoming 

15 ſuperiority on all occaſions. They eternally flatter 

= their imagination with the darling 1dea of their dear | 
eln ſelves, and murder all they faſten on for the ſecret | 

_ pleaſure of edifying their own ears with the recital | 

all of 2 mighty feats they have done, or are Aer | 
. = to do. | 8 ran, 5 [1 

on = Our hero, when forced to ſpeak of himſelf, does 

u kill it with the greateſt reluctance and modeſty. Silence 

ea is his favourite virtue. Heaven ſpeaks daily, but 

owl not a noiſy Jargon, to remind all beings of their pre- 3 

" 1 carious exiſtence; it ſpeaks by the unperceived and 

4 majeſtic motion with which it leads on the ſeaſons, 

19 1 each in their turn. Its powerful influence animates- 

_ "WY ſanguid Nature, and impregnates her all-productive 

8 Fi W womb; charmed and amazed, Confuſcius'cries aloud, 

"us What eloquence comparable to that expreſſive ſi- 

mſel lenec? 7 „ N 1 1 1 

14 Humanity is the firm baſis of all his virtues. The ; 

45 cordial love with, which we ought to embrace man- . 
10 kind, is innate to man. Nature's firſt dictates ex- l. 

"Y cite us to it; it is the ſoul of laws; and the diſtin- 1 
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His humility diſdains any air of ſervitude, and his 


guiſhing characteriſtic which conſtitutes our pre- 
eminence over all other creatures 
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The pious love due to our parents is of greater 
energy than the generous paſſion for mankind; the 
former inſpires us by degrees with the latter: from 
this univerſal love ſprings juſtice, that noble office 
of giving every man his right. The difference be- 
tween the love we have for our parents, and other 
men; and between that we have for the truly valu— 
able and ingenious, and thoſe who are leſs ſo, may 
be looked on as ſhades of the moſt excellent pic- 


ture of creation; they are a gradation and har- 
mony of duties, which the divine will has ordered 


for the univerſal good, and quite out of our power 
to alter. | 5 
Confucius, warmed with this noble incentive, 
this divine flame of humanity, declared, that, to 
make known and praiſe another man's merit, was 


to him a moſt exquiſite pleaſure. Being aſked what 
was the object of his defires? he anſwered, The 


welfare of mankind ; their intereſt is mine.“ 

The narrow-hearted extend their views of ren- 
dering ſervice but to a few, and that by the impulſe 
of profitable friendſhip, or ſome favourite paſſien: 
the, motive of all ſuch connections is intereſted, for 


they never act but in the mercenary view of a re- 


turn. | 3 | 
-., Confucius, in familiar inſtructions to his diſ- 


ciples, frequently cited to them the two following | 


Examples, to inſpire them with a juſt notion of 
things: A man of the kingdom of Lu thus com- 
forted himſelf for the loſs of his cloak : A man 
of Lu has loſt his cloak; ſome man of Lu will 
find it.“ 85 | RT LEE 

One of their emperors poſſeſſed the ſuperior ta- 
lent of dividing his love and hatred between the per- 
fon and crime in all accuſed ; and for puniſhment, 
only exacted from them a fancere repentance; and in 
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recompence thereof, he not only forgot, but ſo 
brought things about, that the very malefactor loſt 
a remembrance of his fault, and ſhook off by de- 
grees that great diſcourager from a returr to virtue, 


the reproachful ſhame hereditary to all public. 


His opinion on the riſe of laws is moſt ingenious. 


From the world's firſt exiſtence, he gradually de- 


ſcends to their inſtitution. The new-born world 


ave riſe to all things; firſt, to the difference of _ 
male and female; ſecondly, to the ſtrict union f 
huſband and wife; thirdly, to the authority of pa- 


rents over their children; fourthly, to the power of 
ſuperiors over their inferiors, and this ſacred chain 
of duties begat ſociety, ſince ratified. by laws. 
According to him, the firſt dictate of Nature, 
© Do not unto. another what thou wouldſt nat have 
done unto thyſelf,” is the ſource of laws. His man- 
ner of explaining, it, fully. evinces how thoroughly 
perſuaded he was of it. RO En Ns Wc eh 
Mankind are compoſed of three claſſes, our ſupe- 
riors, our equals, and inferiors. As. our- anceſtors 
have gone hefore. us, ſo ſhall our deſcendants ſhortly 
fill up the place we at preſent poſſeſs, We have 
people to deal, with on our right hand, and others. on 


our left: therefore to live happy, and gain eſteem 


in this life, it is neceſſary to be fully convinced that 
you and all men are actuated by the ſame paſſions; 
that whatever you wiſh they ſhould, or ſhould not 
do unto you, they wifh the fame from you. Never 
act in ſuch a manner towards your inferiors, as you 
would conſider blameable and odious in your ſupe- 


riors, nor towards your fuperiors, in a manner yon 


would diſapprove in your inferiors. Tranſmit not 


to your children the parent's failing, nor imitate a a 


conduct you have often blamed. With regard, to 


your equals, whatever you look on as faulty in thoſe 
15 13 14 on 
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on your right hand, uſe it not to thoſe on your 
left; and, whatever ſeems criminal in thofe on your 
left, be never guilty thereof to thoſe on your right. 
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CH AP. LXXXIV. 


E 1 Ws i. 2 
= * er s ADI, THE PERSIAN PHILOSOPHER. 


1 SA Dl, the celebrated Perſian philoſopher and 
7 hiſtorian, relates an entertaining and inſtructive anec- 
dote of Coſroes, king of Perſia. This prince had 
| * à miniiter of ſtate, whoſe character was ſo amiable, 
_ =p that it was difficult to determine by whom he was 
= moſt beloved, by the king, or e the people. At 
WM length, this able miniſter demanded his diſmiſſion; 
7 but Coſroes, unwilling to lofe ſuch a faithful and 
. wiſe ſtateſman, defired an explanation. Why 
1 would you defert me,” faid the afflicted monarch; 
if © have you any cauſe of complaint? Has not the dew 
18 of my benevolence fallen upon thee? Have not all 
my flaves been ordered to make no diſtinction be- 
it tween thy orders and mine? Are not you next my 
heart? Have you any thing to aſk that I can grant? 
Sperk, and you ſhall be ſatisfied; only do not think 

of leaving me.” Mitranes, the miniſter, made this 
reply; „O, king, I have ſerved thee with zeal and 
fidelity, and thou haſt moſt amply rewarded me; but 
nature now requires from me one of the moſt ſacred 

'of all duties—1 have a fon, who can only learn from 

me how to ſerve thee or thy ſucceſſors hereafter as I 
'have done ; let me purſue this private duty, after all 
my care for the public good.“ Coſroes granted his 

F requeſt, but upon this condition, that he o"_— 
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take the young prince, his ſon, along with him into 


his retreat, and educate both the youths together. 
Mitranes ſet out for his rural retreat, and after five 
or ſix years' abſence he returned, and carried his 
pupils to court. Cofroes was everjoyed to fee his 
ſon again; but upon examination, he was greatly 


chagrined to find that he had not made the ſame pro- 


greſs in his ſtudies as the ſon of Mitranes; in ſhort, 

he was greatly inferior to him in point of real merit. 
The king complained to. the miniſter of this ſtriking 

difference; and his reply ſhould be a leſſon to all 
young men of good diſpoſitions. “O, king, my 
ſon has made a better uſe than your's of the inſtruc. 
tions I gave to both; my attention has been equally 
divided between them, but my ſon knows that his 
dependence muſt be on mankind, while I could ne- 


ver conceal from your's, that men would be depen» 


dent upon him.“ 


e H A P. LXXXV. 
or ARCHIMEDES. | 
HAD Archimedes lived in our days, he ab 


have been another Newton. When Syracuſe was 
beſieged, he put in practice all the reſources of his 


wonderful genius in machinery for the defence of 


his country, and rendered this ſiege one of the 
longeſt and moſt bloody that ever the Romans 
undertook, _ BY. „ | 

The particulars recorded of the many engines 
invented by him, for fruſtrating the attacks of the 


beſiegers, and to harraſs them in their turn, are ſo 
. 14 extraordinary 
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extraordinary and wonderful as to exceed all credi- 


bility, were they not recounted by the graveſt and 


moſt - credible hiſtorians. Some of thoſe engines 
diſcharged againſt the Roman infantry ſtones of an 
enormous bulk, which cruſhed in pieces whatever 
came in their way; and by the deſtruction they 
produced, reſembled, in ſome degree, thoſe terrible 
fre arms ſince invented by mankind for their mu- 
tual rain. Others let fall ſuch ponderous weights 
en the Roman gallics, as inſtantly ſunk them. 
Another engine, more extraordinary ſtill, was fo 


contrived, as, with an iron arm of amazing ſtrength, 


to ſeize a veſſel by the prow, to lift her up to a 
_ confiderable height, and then to let her fall with 
her whole weight, ſo as to fink or break her to 
pieces. S 8 
In this manner did Archimedes bafffe, for the 


5 ſpace of eight months, all the attacks of the Ro- 
mans. Of ſuch great uſe, on ſome occaſions, is a 


ſingle man of genius and ſcience. 

But the machines which Archimedes made uſe 
of againſt the Romans at the ſiege of Syracule, 
were, in his eye, mere trifles, in compariſon of his 
ſcientific diſcoveries. He declared, that if he had 
a fixed point out of this earth, he could move it 


like any other large body. By means of Hydro- 


ſtatics, he diſcovered the theft of a goldſmith, who 
had mixed ſome other metal with the gold he 
ought to have uſed in forming a crown, which he 
had undertaken to make for king Hiero. The 
burning glaſs which he invented to ſet on fire the 
fleet of Marcellus, was for a long time conſidered 
as chimerical ; but, after ſceing that of a celebrated 
modern philoſopher, the other can no longer be 

denied. . 2 
Syracuſe was at laſt taken after a ſiege of three 
years, and in the year before Chriſt 212. Mar- 
. cellus, 
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n the Roman conſul, was much delighted with: 
the hopes of finding, in this city, the man whoſs 
wonderful genius had ſo long baffled the braveſt _ 
efforts of the Roman arms, and therefore ordered 
diligent ſearch to be ry where made for Archi- 
medes. A private folder finding him at laſt, deeply 
intent on the ſolution of fome geometrical problem, 
commanded him to go along with him to Mar- 
cellus. Archimedes very quietly begged of the 
foldier to wait a few moments, till he ſhould knidh vo 
his problem. But the foldier, miſtaking his requeſt ba 
for an abſolute refuſal to obey him, ſtabved him with 
his ſword on the ſpot. 
Marcellus was extremely concerned, at the death 
of Archimedes; and, by the hanours paid to his 
memory, plainly evineed the high opinion he en- 
tertained of his merit, giving him a very pompays 1 
funeral, and cauſing a monument to be erected to ö 
bis memory, ſo contrived as to exhibit an emblem 
of that moſt perfect of ſciences, the mathematics. 
He even extended his favour to the relations of 
Archimedes, on whom he beſtowed diſtinguiſhing 
and advantageous privileges. 7 
Cicero tells us, that more than 140 years after 
this event, when the memory of Archimedes was 
almoſt loft among his own countrymen, he himſelf - 
had the curioſity to make enquiry about his tomb, 
which, after a painful ſearch, he had the pleaſure at 
laſt to find; diſcovering it by a pillar, whereon was 
delineated the figure of a ſphere and cylinder, with 
an inſcription on the foot of it, pointing out tjqe 
proportion that a ſphere bears to a cylinder of the 
ſame baſe and altitude, which is, as that of 2 to 3; 
2 propoſition which was eee and demonfirated 
by. Archimedes, es - 
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CHAP. LXXXVI. 
0 DIONYSIUS AND DAMOCLES., 
| _ DIONYSIUS, the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed how 
f f 5 far he was from being happy, even whilſt he abound- 
1 ed in riches, and all the pleaſures which riches can 
1 procure. Damocles, one of his flatterers, was com- 
. plimenting him upon his power, his treaſures, and 
| the magnificence of his royal ſtate, and affirming 
1 That no monarch ever was greater or happier than 
1 he. Have you a mind, Damocles,” ſays the king, 
| « to taſte this happineſs, and know by experience 
© what my enjoyments are, of which you have fo high 
| an idea?” Damocles gladly accepted the offer; 
upon which the king ordered, that a royal banquet 
ſhould be prepared, and a gilded couch placed for 
* Him, covered with rich embroidery, and ſide - boards 
loaded with gold and filver plate of immenſe value. 
1 Pages of extraordinary beauty were ordered to wait 
1 on him at table, and to obey his commands with the 
| prot readineſs and the moſt profound fubmiſſiom. 
Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, nor rich 
, perfumes were wanting. The table was loaded with 
i the moſt exquiſite delicacies of every kind. Damo- 
i cles fancied himſelf amongſt the gods. In the 
midſt of all his happineſs, he ſees let down from the 
roof, exactly over his neck, as he lay indulging him- 
ſelf in ſtate, a glittering ſword hung by a fingle 
Hair. The fight of deſtruction thus threatening. 
Vim from on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy and 
revelling. The pomp of his attendance, - and the 
glitter of the carved plate, gave him no longer any 
pleaſure, He dreads to Wich forth his hand to the 
+S £4 LS wo | 2 F- | | table 3 
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table; he throws off the chaplet of roſes; he haf- 
tens to remove from his dangerous ſituation; and at 
laſt begs the king to reſtore him to his former hum 
ple condition, having no deſire to enjoy any longer 
ſuch a dreadful kind of happineſs. „ 


C HA P. LXXXVII. 
REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF FRIENDSHIP. 


DAMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean fect 
in philoſophy, lived in the time of Dionyſius, the 
tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual friendſhip was ſo 
ſtrong, that they were ready to die for one another. 
One of the two (for it is not known which) being 
condemned to death by the tyrant, obtained leave to 
go into his own country to ſettle his affairs, on con- 
dition that the other ſhould conſent. tobe impriſoned 
in his ſtead, and put to death if he did not return 
before the day of execution. The attention of 
every one, i] eſpecially of the tyrant himſelf, was 
excited to the higheſt pitch, as every body was curi- 
ous to ſee what ſhould: be the event of ſo ſtrange an 
affair. When the time was almoſt elapled, and he 
who was gone did. not appear, the raſhneſs of the 
ether, whoſe fanguine friendſhip had put him upon 
running fo ſeemingly defperate a hazard, was uni- 


verſally blamed. But he ſtill declared, that he had 8 | | 


not the leaſt ſhadow. of doubt in his mind of his 
friend's fidelity. The event ſhewed how:well he 
knew him. He came in due time, and ſurrendered 


-bimſelf to that fate, which. he had no reaſon to thin i 


he ſhould eſcape; and which he did not deſire to 
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eſcape by leaving his friend to ſuffer it in his place. 
Such fidelity ſoftened even the ſavage heart of Dio- 
nyſius himſelf, He pardoned the condemned; he- 
gave the two friends to one another, and begged 


that they would take himſelf in for a third. 


CH AP. LXXXVIII. 


OF ENEAS. 


* 


: o 


ENE As was 2 Trojan prince, ſon of Anchiſes 


and Venus. When the Greeks beſieged Troy, he 
valiantly oppoſed them. On their taking the city, 


he placed his father, with his houſehold gods, on 
his back, and leading his fon Aſcanius by the hand, 
retreated with what Trojan troops he could collect 
to Alexandria. In the deſtruction of Troy, he loft 


his wife Creuſa, daughter of Priam, and never 


knew what fate befel her. He afterwards ſailed to 
Epirus, and, after many tempeſts and ſtorms at ſea, 


landed at Carthage, where queen Dido became 


paſhonately in love with him; but notwithſtanding 
all her intreaties, Æneas left Oarthage and went 
into Sicily. Here his father Anchiſes died, to whoſe 
memory he erected a magnificent monument. At 
length, after having long been the ſport of the 
winds, he arrived in Italy, and married Lavinia, 
daughter of king Latinus, and fucceeded him in 
the government. He, with his ſon Aſcanius, 
founded there a new kingdom, and from him the 


- Romans date their origin; for Romulus was de- 
ſeended from the kings of Alba Longa, a city built 
by Aſcanius, 5 


. 


fderable advantage, Romulus immediately adopted 


CHAP. LXXXIX. 


OF 'ROMULUS. 


Roman ſtate, when we view him as the leader of 2 


few lawleſs and wandering banditti, is an object of 


extreme inſignificance. But when we conſider him 
as the founder of an empire, as extenſive as the 


world, and whoſe progreſs and decline have occa- 
ſioned the two greateſt revolutions that ever hap- 


pened in Europe, we cannot help being intereſted 
in his-conduct., | : 7M 

His diſpoſition was extremely! martial, and the 
political ſtate of _ divided into a number of ſmall 
but independent diſtricts, afforded a noble field for 


the diſplay of military talents. | 
Romulus was continually embroiled with one or 


other of his neighbours, and war was the only em- 
ployment by which he and his companions ex- 


pected not only to aggrandize themſelves, but even 


to ſubſiſt. Ku a 
In the conduct of his wars with the neighbour- 


ing people, we may obferve the ſame maxims, by 
which the Romans afterwards became maſters of 


the world. Inſtead of deſtroying the nations he 
had fubjected, he united them to the Roman ſtate, 


whereby Rome acquired a new acceſſion of ſtrength ® 
from every war ſhe undertook, and became power- 


ful and populous, from that very circumſtance 


which ruins and depopulates otber kingdoms. 


If the enemies with which he contended had, by 
means of the arms or arts they employed, any con- 


that 
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that practice, or the uſe of that weapon, and im- 
proved the military ſyſtem of the Romans, by the 
united experience of all their enemies. We have 
an example of both theſe maxims, by means of 
which the Roman ſtate arrived at ſuch a pitch of 
„ grandeur, in the war with the Sabines. Romulus, 
having conquered that nation, not only united them 
* to the Romans, but finding their buckter prefer 
able to the Roman, inſtantly threw aſide the latter, 
and made uſe of the Sabine buckler in fighting againſt 
other ſtates. „ 
-. Romulus, though principally attached to war, did 
not altogether neglect the civil policy of his infant 
kingdom. He inſtituted what was called the Senate, 
a_court originally compoſed: of a hundred perſons, 
diſtinguiſhed for their wiſdom and experience. He 
enacted laws for the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
for bridling the fierce and unruly paſſions of his fol- 
 Jowers.; and, after a long reign ſpent in promoting 
the civil or military intereſts of his country, was, 
according to the moſt probable conjeCtuxe, private- 
ly aſſaſſinated by fome of the members of that ſe- 
nate which he himſelf had, inſtituted, in: the year 


- 


1 before Chriſt 717. 
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CHAP. XC. 
or THE SUCCESSORS OF ROMULUS-. 


IHE ſucceſſors of Romulus were all very extra- 
ordinary perſonages. Numa, who came next to 
Him, eſtabliſhed the religious ceremonies of the 
Romans, and inſpired them with that veneration far 
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an oath, which was ever after the ſoul of their mili- 


tary diſcipline. 


Tullus Hoſtilius, Ancus Martius, Tarquinius ? 


Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, laboured each during 
his reign for the grandeur of Rome. But Tarqui- 


nius Superbus, the ſeventh and laſt king, having. 


obtained the crown by the execrable murder of his 


father-in-law Servius, continued to ſupport it by 
the moſt cruel and infamous tyranny. This, to- 
gether with the inſolence of his ſon Sextus Tar— 


quinius, who, by diſhonouring Lucretia, a'Roman 
lady, affronted the whole nation, occaſioned the 


expulſion of the Tarquin family, and with it the 


diſſolution of the regal government, in the year 
before Chriſt 50g. . 


, * 


| 
| 


CHAN. AU 
or THE CONSULAR GOVERNMENT. 


As the Romans, however, were continually en- 
gaged in war, they found it neceſſary to have ſome 


officer inveſted with ſupreme authority, who might 


conduct them to the field, and regulate their mili- 
tary enterprizes. In the room of the kings, there- 
fore, they appointed two annual magiſtrates, called 
conſuls, who, without creating the fame jealouſy, 
ſucceeded to all the power of their ſovereigns. This 


revolution was extremely favourable to the Roman 
grandeur. The confuls, who enjoyed but a tempo- 


rary power, were deſirous of fignalizing their reign 
by ſome great action. Each vied with thoſe who 


[ 84 J 1 


had gone before him, and the Romans were daily 
led out againſt ſome new enemy. | 
When we add to this, that the people, naturally 


warlike, were inſpired to deeds of valout by every 
conſideration, which could excite them, that the 
citizens of Rome were all ſoldiers, and fought for 
their lands, their children, and their liberties, we 
need not be ſurprized that they. ſhould, in the 
courſe of ſome centuries, extend their power over 


all Italy. | 


— 8 * 


CHAP. XCIL 


OF CARTHAGE, AND THE FIRST PUNIC WAR, 


of 


CARTHAGE was an ancient city on the coaſt 
of Africa, founded by Dido, queen of Tyre, long 
before the foundatien of Rome. The Carthagi- 
nians, by trade and navigation, had not only ex- 

® tended their dominions in Africa, but had got great 
footing in Spain. They alfo gave law to the iflands 
of Corſica and Sardinia, in the Mediterranean ſea, 
and under colour of friendly aſſiſtance to the Ro- 

mans, aimed at the ſovereignty of Sicily. This 
ave riſe to a ſucceſſion of hoſtilities between theſe 
Tival ſtates, known in hiſtory by the name of Punic 
wars, in which the Carthaginians, with all their 
wealth and power, were an unequal match for the 
Romans. Carthage was a 3 republic, when 


Rome was an inconſiderable ſtate ; but ſhe was now 
become corrupt and effeminate, while Rome was in 
the vigour of her political conſtitution. Carthage 
employed mercenaries to carry on her wars; Rome, 

| as 
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as we have already mentioned, was compoſed of 
ſoldiers. | N 1 
The firſt war with Carthage laſted twenty- three 
years, and taught the Romans the art of fighting on 
the ſea, with which they had been hitherto unac- 
quainted. A Carthaginian veſſel was wrecked on 


their coaſt ; they uſed it for a model, in three months» 
fitted out a fleet, and the conſul Duillius, who 


fought their firſt naval battle, was victorious 
Attilius Regulus was appointed pro-conſul in 
Africa, He defeated the Carthaginian army, and 


took five thouſand priſoner: He reduced Clypea, 


a a famous ſea-port, and other oo of Africa, and 
no peace could be obtained by the Carthaginians 


from Regulus, but on the hardeſt conditions. The 


Lacedemonians ſent' Greek troops to their aſſiſt- 
ance, under Xantippus, a brave and experienced 
general. "Fe 

Fortune now favoured the Carthaginjans. Re- 


gulus was defeated and taken priſoner, with five 


hundred Romans, the companions of his misfor- 
tune. . 11 

The Romans alfo fuſtained great loſs by ſea; 
for, on their return to Italy, the greateſt part of 
their fleet, conſiſting of 350 fail, was deſtroyed'by 
a ſtrong tempeſt, and both their conſuls periſhed. 
A like misfortune befel them the year after, when 
they loſt 15a ſhips. | | 

The Roinans were ſo much difcouraged by this 
repeated ſeries of unſucceſsful events, that they de- 


clined farther naval engagements, and decreed that 
ſixty ſhips only ſhoutd be kept at ſea to guard the 


Italian coaſts. | „ 

The conful Metellus, on the other fide, raiſed 
the ſpirits of the Romans, by a dreadful overthrow 
of the Carthaginians in Sicily, under Aſdrubal 
their general, Twenty thouſand men were killed, 
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I lf and twenty-ſix elephants were taken. For this. f 
[4 i action a ſplendid triumph was decreed to Metellus ;. , 
| l and Aſdrubal, on his return to. Carthage, was con- f 
Ii demned and executed. | TOES 
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Wil HAP. XCIIL 


W Þ- . OF RECGCULUS. 


THE behaviour of Regulus, the Roman gene- 
1 ral, may give us an idea of the ſpirit which then 
| Wi animated that people. The Carthaginians, wearied 
| out with this tedious war, ſent ambaſſadors ta 
| Rome, to make overtures of peace. Regulus had 
14 now been a priſoner in Carthage five years; and 
Wil the Carthaginians engaged him to plead theiz cauſes, 
Bat they firſt exacted a promiſe from him to re- 
turn to Carthage, in caſe the embaſſy proved un- 


1 ſucceſsful. It was at the ſame time hinted to him, 
that his life depended on the ſucceſs of his nego- 
tiation. EE, N . 


On his arrival at Rome, he acquainted the Se- 
nate with the motive of his journey, and at the 
ſame time uſed every argument to dilluade the Ro- 
mans from peace, or an exchange of priſoners, who, 
he ſaid, had ignominiouſly ſurrendered their arms 
to the enemy: and that, as to himſelf, he was far ad- 
| vanced in years,and-looked upon death, though inflict- 
ed with the moſt cruel torture, as nothing in competi- 
tion with the ſervice of his country.“ He at length pre- 
vailed on the Senate to comply with this noble and 
unparalleled counſel; and though he well knew the 
fatal conſequences to himſelf, the illuſtrious prin 
. EE : ſoner 
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ſoner would not break his engagement with the ene- 
„but returned to Carthage: and it is horrid to 


my, i orric 
oo that the Carthaginians impriſoned him in a 


dungeon, and cutting off his eye-lids, expoſed him 


to the ſun when its beams darted the ſtrongeſt heat. 
They next put him into a barrel ſtuck full ef 
nails, whoſe points piercing his fleſh, allowed 
him not a moment's eaſe. At laſt, to complete their 
cruelty, they nailed this noble Roman to a croſs, 
where he expired. By this one act only, did the 


Carthaginians bring an eternal infamy on themſelves 


and their country, = | £21, 
The Romans hearing of the horrid deed, were 


greatly enraged, and delivered Hamilcar, the Car- 


thaginian general, and other priſoners, to Marcia, 


the wife of Regulus, who ſhut them up in an 
armory filled with ſpikes, with an intent to torture 
them, and inflict the puniſhment on them her huſ- 


band had received. The magiſtrates, however, in- 
ter fered, and they were treated with great modera- 


tion, to let the enemy know, that the Romans 
were too generous to inſult over the miſeries of un- 
happy men, though merited by the higheſt reſent- 


ment, and a juſt retaliation.” | 


The war between the two republics was now 


renewed, and carried on' both by fea and land with 


various ſucceſs, till at length a peace was concluded 


between them, in the year before Chriſt 239. 


Sicily was made a. Roman province, and the Car- 


thaginians engaged to deliver up all their priſoness 
without ranſom. | 4:4 i 36740 a8 
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C HAP. XCIV. 
' OF HANNIBAL, AND THE SECOND PUNIC wax. 


» CARTHAGE, though corrupted, was not de- 
Hcient in great men. Of all the enemies the Ro- 
mans ever had to contend with, Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian was the moſt inflexible and dangerous. 
His father, Hamilcar, had imbibed an extreme ha- 
tred againſt the Romans, and having ſettled the 
inteſtine troubles of his country, he took an early 
opportunity to inſpire his ſon, though but nine 
years old, with his own fentiments. F or this pur- 
poſe he ordered a ſolemn facrifice to be offered to 
Jupiter, and leading his fon to the altar, aſked him 


whether he was willing to attend him, in his ex- 


pedition againſt the Romans. The courageous 
boy not only conſented to go, but conjured his 


father, by the gods. prefent, to form bim to victory, 


and teach him the art of conquering. That I will 
joy fully do, replied Hamilcar, and with all the care 
of a father who loves you, if you will ſwear upon 


the altar to be an eternal enemy to the Romans. 


Hannibal readily complied; and the folemnity of 


the ceremony, and the ſacredneſs of the oath, made 
-. ſuch an impreſſion upon his mind as nothing after- 


wards could ever efface. 

Being appointed general at twenty-five years of 
age, he laid ſiege to Saguntum, a city of Spain, in 
alliance with the Romans. This breach of peace 
brought on the ſecond Punic war, which was car- 
ried on with mutual bravery and animoſity: and 
ſo equal was the fate of arms between them, that 


both parties triumphed by turns. Hannibal had 


greatly 


it _ 


greatly the advantage at firſt, He over-ran alt 
Spain, and being bent on the ruin of the Roman 
ſtate, he determined to carry the war into Italy. 
He ſurmounted all difficulties, He paſſed the Alps, 
with an ariny of one hundred and forty thouſand 
horſe and foot, in the winter ſeaſon ; and with a2 
reſolution almoſt incredible, he vanquiſhed the 
Roman army under the conſuls Scipio and Sem- 
pronius. He afterwards engaged Flaminius, the 
| Roman general, at the lake Ihraſymenus. In this 
| battle Flaminius was flain, and his army entirely 
defeated. Rome was in the utmoſt confternation 
on this ſucceſs of the enemy, and Fabius Maximus 
was ſent with four legions in queſt of Hannibal, 
but conftantly avoided coming to an engagement 
with him. This cautious conduct of Fabius 
greatly diſtreſſed Hannibal, who frequently offered 
him battle. The year after, the armies came to a 
general engagement at Cannæ, a town in Apulia. 
The Romans, under the conſuls Amilius Paulus 
and Terentius Varro, were again entirely routed. 
Fifty thouſand men were ſlain in the battle, and an 
hundred thouſand ſurrendered themſelves priſoners 
of war: and fo great was the flaughter, that it is 
faid the conqueror ſent to Carthage three buſhels 
— gold rings, which had been taken from the 
ain. | . 
Hitherto victory declared on the ſide of the Car- 
 thaginians, and Rome was in the utmoſt diſtreſs. 
At this time Caius Scipio, a tribune of the ſoldiers, 
undertook 'the cauſe of his country, This young 
man being informed that ſome of the beſt families 
of Rome,  deſpairing to ſave the commonwealth, 
had agreed to abandon Italy, and ſettle themſelves 
elſewhere, went directly to the aſſembly, and, with 
his ſword drawn, ſwore, * that if they did not la 
aſide that inglorious reſolution, and take an oath 
| | | * - MOT 
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not to abandon the republic in its preſent diſtreſs, 
they ſhould all be immediately cut to pieces.” 
Theſe threats, added to the ſpirit and courage of 


Scipio, brought them all into the engagement, and | 


they mutually plighted their faith to each other to 
deliver their country, or to die in its ruins. 
Hannibal had neglected to improve his conqueſt, 
by not marching directly to Rome. This gaye 
the Romans time to recover their late defeat. A 
new army of young men and ſlaves were ſent into 


pain, and the Romans coming to an engagement 


in Sardinia, twelve thouſand. Carthaginians were 
lain. Marcellus alſo greatly harraſſed Hannibal - 
troops, and repulſed him in ſeveral rencounters ; 

an he at laſt fell into an ambuſcade, and was 
ie; - \ 

Scipio the vounger was ſent into 8 15 
made ſucceſsful campaigns. Hannibal was defeated 
by Hoſtilius and Claudius Nero. Aſdrubal, Han- 
nibab's brother, was killed in battle, with the con- 
ſul Livius, and Spain was entirely ſubjected to the 


Romans. 
Scipio was now made conſul, and ſent into 


Africa. The Numidians alſo ſent a powerful arm 
under a ſecond Afdrubal and Syphax, to the aſſiſt- 
ance of the Carthaginians. Scipio ſurprized the — 


camp of the enemy in the night, and by this artifice 
gained a complete victory. 

Syphax was ſoon after taken oriſoner by Maſi- 
viſa, king of Numidia, and carried to Rome. On 
this ſucceis of the Romans in Africa, Hannibal 
was called home, after he had paſſed fifteen years 


in that country, to the great dread and terror of the 


Romans. 
On his return, Hannibal took the 8 = 


the African army at, Zama, diſtant from Carthage, 


five days journey. The Roman army was alſo in a 
neighbouring 
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neigfbouring plain, and the two generals had an. 
interview, but nothing was agreed on. Scipio 
charged the Carthaginians with perfidy and injuſ- 
tice; upon which both ſides prepared for battle. 
The fate of Rome and Carthage was now to be 
decided. Both generals diſplayed the utmoſt bra- 
very and experience in arms; but Hannibal was at 
laſt vanquiſhed, and victory remained with Scipio. 
Twenty thouſand Carthaginians were flain in the 
field, and as many taken priſoners. Hannibal be- 


took himſelf to Carthage, and declared he was 
irrecoverably vanquiſhed, and that no choice was 


left but to make peace. This was granted by the 


conquerors, but on the inoſt rigorous conditions. 


Thus ended the ſecond Punic war, after it had con- 
tinued ſeventeen years; and the power and gran- 
deur of the Roman people were greatly increaſed, 


by this ſignal conqueſt over their rival for univerſal 


empire. 


A powerful alliance was ſoon formed againſt the 


Romans by Antiochus of Afia, ſurnamed the 
Great, and Hannibal, the avowed enemy of Rome. 


Antiochus was defeated at Magneſia by Cornelius 


Scipio, and his brother Africanus; and peace was 


ranted to Antiochus, on condition that he ſhould 


recede from all the countries on this fide Mount 
Taurus in Greece. 8 +5" 2 a 
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* SPEECH or PUBLIUs scirio TO THE ROMAN 
> ARMY, BEFORE THE BATTLE OF THE TICIN« 


| "WERE you, ſoldiers, the ſame army which I had 


with me in Gaul, I might well forbear ſaying any 


thing to you at this time: for what occaſion could 


there be to uſe exhortation to a cavalry that had fo 
fignally vanquiſhed the ſquadrons of the enemy up- 
on the Rhone; or to legions, by whom that ſame 
enemy, flying before them to avoid a battle, did in 
effect confeſs themſelves conquered? But as thefe 
troops, having been enrolled for Spain, are there 
with my brother Cneius, making war under my auſ- 


pices (as was the will of the ſenate and people of 


Rome) I, that you might have a conſul for your 
captain againſt, Hannibal and the Carthaginians, 
have freely offered myſelf for this war. Vou, then, 
have a new general, and I a new army. On this 
account, a few words from me to you will be nei- 
ther improper nor unſeaſonablee. 
That you may not be'unappriſed of what ſort © 


enemies you are going to encounter, or of what is 


to be feared from them, they are the very ſame, 
whom, in a former war, you vanquiſhed both b 


land and fea; the ſame from whom you took Sicily and 


Sardinia, and who have been theſe twenty years your 
tributaries. You will not, I preſume, march againſt 
theſe men with only that courage with which you 


are wont to face other enemies; but with a certain 
anger and indignation, fuch as you would feel if you 


ſaw your ſlaves on a ſudden riſe up in arms againſt 
you. Conquered and enſlaved, it is not boldneſs, 
| I byt 
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but neceſſity, that urges them to battle - unleſs. you 5 


can believe that thoſe who avoided fighting when 


their army was entire, have acquired better hope by 
the loſs of two thirds of their horſe and foot in the 


paſſage of the Alps. E192 ien 

But you have heard, perhaps, that, though they” 
are few in number, they are inen of ſtout hearts, 
and robuſt bodies; herbes of ſuch ſtrength and vi- 
gour, as nothing is able to reſiſt. Mere effſigies! 


PX 


nay, ſhadows of men! wretches,, emaciated/with” 
hunger, and benumbed with cold! braiſed and bat- 


tered to pieces among the rocks and eraggy cliffs! 
their weapons broken, and their horſes: weak and 
foundered-! Such are the cavalry, and ſuch the in- 


fantry, with which you are going to contend; not 


enemies, but the fragments of enemies. There is 
nothing which I more apprehend; than that it will 


be thought Hannibal was vanquiſſed by the Alps 


before we had any conflit with him. But, perhaps, 


it was fitting it ſhould be ſo; and that, with a peo- 


ple and a leader who had violated ; leagues and cove- = 
nants, the gods themſelves, - witheut man's help, 


ſhould begin the war, and bring it to a near con- 


eluſion; and that we, who, next to the gods, have 
been injured and offended, ſhould happily finiſh - 
what they have bens. 

1 need not be in any fear that you ſhould; ſuſpect 


me of ſaying theſe things merely to encourage you, 


whilg inwardly I have different ſentiments, What 
hindered me from going. into Spain? That was my 
province, where l ſhould have had the leſs dreaded 
Aſdrubal, not Hannibal, to deal with. But hear- 
ing, as I paſſed along the coaſt of Gaul, of this ene- 
my's march, J landed my troops, ſent the horſe for- 25 
ward, and pitched my camp upon the Rhone. A 
part of my cavalry encountered and defeated that 
of the enemy. My * not being able to over- 


Fg 


take 


- 
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take their's, which fled before us, I returned to my 
fleet; and; with all the expedition I could uſe in fo 
long a voyage by ſea and land, am come to meet 


them at the foot of the Alps. Was it, then, my 
inclination to avoid a conteſt with this tremendous 
Hannibal? and have I met with him only by acci- 


dent and unawares? or am I come on purpoſe to 
Challenge him to the combat? I would gladly try, 


whether the earth, within theſe twenty years, has 
brought forth a new kind of Carthaginians; or 
whether they be the ſame ſort of men who fought at 

the Ægates, and whom at Eryx, you ſuffered to re- 
deem themſelves at eighteen denarii per head: Whe- 


ther this Hannibal, for labours and journeys, be, as 


he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or whe- 
ther he be, what his father left him, a tributary, a 


voaſſal, a flave of the Roman people. Did not the 

conſciouſneſs of his wicked deed at Saguntum, tor- 
ment him aud make him deſperate, he would have 
ſome regard, if not to his conquered country, yet 
ſurely to his own family, to his father's memory, 


to the treaty written with Hamilcar's own hand. We 


7 


might have ſtarved him in Eryx; we might have 


paſſed into Africa with our victorious fleet, and, in 
a few days, have deſtroyed Carthage. At their 
humble ſupplication, we pardoned them; we re- 


lleaſed them, when they were cloſely ſhut up-with- 


out a poſſibility of eſcaping ; we made peace with 
them when they were conquered. When they were 
diſtreſſed by the African war, we conſidered them, 
we treated them, as a people under our protection. 
And what is the return they make us for all theſe 
favours? Under the conduct of a hair-brained young 
man, they .come hither to overturn our ſtate, and 
lay waſte our country.— I could wiſh, indeed; that 
it were not ſo; and that the war we are now engaged 
in concerned only our ou glory, and not our pre- 
V „ ſeoervation. 
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Aavafion. But the conteſt at preſent, is not for tie 
poſſeſſion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy itſelf : 
nor is there behind us another army, which, if we 
Mould not prove the conquerors, may make head 
againſt out victorious enemies. There are no more 
Alps for them to paſs, which might give us leiſure 
to raiſe new forces. No, ſoldiers; here you muſt 
make your ſtand, as if you were juſt now before the 
walls of Rome, Let every one reflect that he is now 
| to defend, not his own perſon only, but his wife, 
his children; his helpleſs infants. Yet, let not pri- 
vate conſiderations alone poſſeſs our minds: let us 
remember that the eyes of the ſenate and people of 
Rome are upon us; and that, as our force and cou- 
rage ſhall now proye, ſuch will be the fortune of 
that city, and of the Roman empire. 


DH A P-MOVvÞ ©: 
Erren OF HANNIBAL To THE CARTHAGINtafN 
' ARMY ON THE SAMB OCCASION, 


TI KNOW not, ſoldiers, whether you or yeur 
priſoners be encompaſſed by fortune with the ſtricter 
bonds and neceſſities. Two ſeas incloſe you on the 
right and left; not a ſhip to fly to for eſcaping, Be- 
fore you is the Po; a river broader and more rapid 
than the Rhone; behind you are the Alps; over 
which, even when your numbers were undiminiſn- 

ed, you were hardly able to force a paſſage. Here, 
then, ſoldiers, you muſt either conquer or die, the 
very firſt hour you meet the enemy. But the ſame 
fortune which, has thus * you under the 1 | 


-" 


TT Tr 
of fighting, has ſet before your eyes the moſt glo- 


Tious rewards of victory. Should we, by our va- 
four, recover only Sicily and Sardinia, which were. 
raviſhed from our fathers, thoſe would be no inconſi- 
derable prizes. Yet, what are thoſe? The wealth 
of Rome; whatever riches ſhe has heaped together 
in the ſpoils of nations; all theſe, with the maſters 
of them, will be-your's. The time is now come to 
| reap the full recompenſe of your toilſome marches, 
over ſo many mountains and rivers, and through ſo 
many nations, all of them in arms. This is the 
place which fortune has appointed to be the limits of 
your labour ; it is here that you will finiſh yourglo- 
Tious warfare, and receive an ample recompenſe of 
your completed ſervice: for I would not have you 
imagine, that victory will be as difficult as the name 
of a Roman war is great and ſounding. It has often 
happened, that a deſpiſed enemy has given a bloody 
battle; and the moſt renowned kings and nations 
have by a ſmall force been overthrown. And if 'you 
but take away the glitter of the Roman name, what 
is there wherein they may ſtand in competition with 
you? For (to ſay nothing of your ſervice in war, 
for twenty years together, with ſo much valour and 
ſucceſs) from the very pillars of Hercules, from the 
ocean, from the utmoſt bounds of the earth, through 
o many warlike nations of Spain and Gaul, are you 
not come hither victorious? And with whom are 
you now to fight? With raw ſoldiers, an undiſci- 
plined army, beaten, vanquithed, beſieged by the 
- Gauls the very laſt ſummer; an army unknown to 
their leader, and unacquainted with him. 1 £ 
Or ſhall I, who was born, I might almoſt ſay, 
but certainly brought up, in the tent of my father, 
that moſt excellent general, ſhall I, the conqueror 
of Spain and Gaul, and not only of the Alpine na- 
tions, but, which is greater {til}, of the Alps reep 
I 1 | clves; 
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our ancient poſlefiions, Sici 


FF 
ſelves; ſhall I compare myſelf with this half-year 
captain? a captain, before whom ſhould one place 
the two armies without their enſigns, I am per- 
fuaded he would not know to which of them he is 


conſul. I eſteem it no ſmall.advantage, ſoldiers, 


that there is not one among you, who has not ofters 
been an eye witnefs of my exploits in war; not oneg 
of whoſe valour 1 myſelf have not been a ſpectator, 
ſo as to be able to name the times and places of his 


noble achievement; that with ſoldiers, whom I have 


a thoufand times praiſed and rewarded, and whoſe 
pupil I was before I became their general, I ſhall 
march againſt an army of men ſtrangers to one 
another. Ts 5 

On what fide ſoever I turn my eyes, I,behold all full 
of courage and ſtrength. A veteran infantry ; a moſt 
gallant cavalry ; you, my allies, moſt faithful and va- 
tant ; you, Carthaginians, whom not only your coun- 


try's cauſe, but the juſteſt anger, impels to battle. The 


hope, the courage of aſſailants, is always greater than 
of thoſe who act upon the defenfive. With hoſtile 
banners diſplayed, you are come down upon Italy: 
you ring tha war. Grief, injuries, indignities, fire 


your minds, and ſpur you forward to revenge. Firſt, 
they demanded me, that I, your general, ſhould be 


delivered up to them; next, all of you who had fought 
at the ſiege of Saguntum: and we were to be put to 


death by the extremeſt tortures. Proud and cruel na- 


tion! Every thing muſt be you's, and at your diſpo- 
ſal! You are to preſcribe to us with whom we ſhall 


make war, with whom we ſhall make peace! You 


are to ſet us bounds ; to ſhut us up within hills and ri- 
vers; but you, you are not to obſerve the limits which. 
yourſelves have fixed ! © Paſs not the Iberus. What 
next? © Touch not the Saguntines; Saguntum is up- 
on the Iberus, move not a ſtep towards that city.“ Is 
it a ſmall matter, then, that you have deprived us of 

' and. Sardinia? you 
K 3 would. 
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would have Spain-too. Well; we. ſhall yield Spain, | 
and then—you will paſs into Africa.—Wull paſs! did 
I fay ?—this very year they ordered one of their con- 
-fuls into Africa, the other into Spain. No, ſoldiers; 
there is nothing left for us but what we can vindicate 
| with our ſwords. Come on, then. Be men. The 
Romans may, with more 9 8 be cowards. They 
have their own country behind them, have places of 
refuge to fly to, and are ſecure from danger in the 
roads thither; but, for you, there is no middle fortune 
detween death and victory. Let this be but well fixed 
An your minds; and, once again, I fay you are co 
eros. reis 


ee ai ON. 
er THE FATE OF scirio AND HAxxIBABR. 


IHE fate of the two generals, Scipio and Han- 
nibal, was ſoon after determined. Scipio was 
charged with. taking money of Antiochus, for the 
peace he had lately made with him, and retired to 
Linternum, in Campania, where he died, exclaim- 
ing in ſevere terms againſt his country. He or- 
dered words to the following purport, to be en- 
' graven on his tomb: © Ungrateful country, thou 
Halt not poſſeſs my aſhes!” 5 
His great rival, Hannibal, after fly ing from place 
to place, to eſcape falling into the hands of the Ro- 
mans, at laſt ſought an aſylum in the court of Pru- 
fas, king of hithynia. Hannibal making ſome 
ſtay there, that prince engaged him in the war with 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus. He gained far 
* . Pruſias 
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war againſt them, in the very 


. LE 
Pruſias ſeveral battles by land and ſea, when Han- 
nibal ſmagined, that ſuch important ſervices would 
for ever ſecure him a faithful friend in that prince. 
The Romans, however, would not ſuffer him to 


reſt any, where. They diſpatched Flaminius to 
Pruſias, to complain of his protecting Hannibal. 
The latter knew too well the motive of this em- 
baſſy, and therefore determined not to give his 
enemies the opportunity of delivering him up. He 
at firſt attempted his ſecurity. by flight; but per- 
cciving that the ſeven ſecret outlets, which he had 
contrived in his palace, were all ſeized by the ſol- 
diers of Pruſias, who, by this treacherous action, 
hoped to ingratiate himſelf with the Romans, he 
ordered poiſon, which he had long kept for this 
melancholy occaſion, to be brought to him; and, 
taking it in his band, „Let us,” ſaid he, e free 
the Romans from a diſquietude, with which they 
have long been tortured, ſinee they have not pa- 
tience to wait for the death of a man, whom old 
age has already overtaken. The victory which 
Flaminius, gains over a naked, betrayed man, will 
not do him much honour, This ſingle day will 
be a laſting teſtimony of the great degeneracy of 
the Romans. Their forefathers ſent notice to 
Pyrrhus, to caution him to guard againſt a tra- 
tor, who intended to poiſon him, and that at a 
time when this prince was engaged in an obſti nate 
heart of Italy. 
But their inglorious ſons have deputed a perſon of 
donſular dignity, to excite Pruſias impiouſly to 
murder one, =: 4 is not only his gueſt, but his 
friend,” Having uttered theſe words, he ſwal- 
one the poiſon, and died in the ſeventieth year of 

IS Age. 1 Shoe £ | | 
Thas fell, perhaps, one of the greateſt generals 
the world ever produced; and to whom, during 

Bp he K 4 „ 
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the ſeventeen years of the punic war, only two 
faults are imputed; firſt, his not marching imme- 
diately after the battle of Cannæ, with his vic- 
torious forces, to Rome, in order to beſiege that 
eity; and, ſecondly, his ſuffering their courage to 
be ſoftened and enervated during their winter quar- 

ters in Capua. But this only ſhews, that huinan 
Nature is frail, and that the greateſt have their 
errors. Theſe- failings, however, are totally ab- 
ſorbed in the ſhining parts of his character. He 
had the preſence of mind, even in the heat and, 
fire of action, to take all advantages; and though 
his army conſiſted of ſo great a variety of na- 
tions, who were in want both of money and 
proviſions, yet ſo artful - was his management, 
that his camp was never once diſturbed with any 
anſurrection, either againſt himſelf or any of his 


* 


generals. CET. 
He muft have been very fruitful in expedients 
to be able to carry on, for ſo many years, a war 
An a far diſtant country, in ſpite of the eppoſition 
made at home by a powerful faction, which refuſed 
him ſupplies of every kind, and thwarted him on 
rr | 

He was not only the warrior, but the ſtateſman, 
So ſuperior and univerſal was his genius, that he 
graſped all parts of government; and fo great 
were his natural talents, that he was able to ac- 
quit himſelf of the various functions of it with 
VV 
Ile ſhone as conſpicuouſly in the cabinet as if 
the field, being equally capable of filling civil or 
military employments. In a word, there were 
united in his perſon, the warrior, the ſenator, and 
the financier. „ 1 
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« STORY OF SCIPIO.. 
SCIPIO, at four and twenty years of age, had ob. 
tained a great victory, and a multitude: of priſoners of 


each ſex, and all. conditions, fell into his poſlefion ;. 


among others, an agreeable virgin in her early bloom 
and beauty. He had too ſenſible a heart, to ſee the 


"moſt lovely of objects without being moved with paſ- 


fion; beſides which, there was no obligation. of ho- 
nour or virtue, in the common account, to reſtrain 
his deſires towards one who was his by the fortune of 
war. But a noble ingignation and a ſudden-ſorrow,. 
which appeared in her countenance, when the con 
queror Caſt his eyes upon her, raiſed his curioſity to- 
know her ſtory. He was informed, ſhe was a lady of 
the higheſt condition in that country, and contracted to 


| Allucus, a man of merit and quality. The generous- 


Roman ſoon. placed himſelf in the condition-of that 


unhappy man, who was to loſe ſo charming a bride ;. 


and though a 8 a bachelor, a lover, and. a con- 
queror, immediately refolved to reſtore her to her deſ- 
tined huſhand, ith this purpoſe, he commands her- 


parents and her relations, with her intended huſband, 


to attend him at an appointed time. When they were 
met, and were waiting for the general, you may ima 
gine to. yourſelf the different concern of an unhappy 


father, a deſpairing lover, anda tender mother, in the 


{ſeveral perſons who were ſo related to the captive.. 


Scipio appears to*them, and leads his priſoner into their 


preſence : as he approached, they all threw themſelves 
on their knees, except the lover of the lady; but Sci-- 
pio obſerving in him a manly ſullenneſs, was the more: 

HENS RY 1 inclined 


* 


inclined to favour him, and ſpoke td him in theſe 
words : IE . | 
« Sir, it is not the manner of the Romans to uſe all 
the power they.juſtly may; we fight, not to ravage 
countries, or break through the ties of humanity ; 1 
am acquainted with your worth, and your intereſt in 
this lady; fortune has made me yeur maſter, but I 1 
defire to be your friend; this is your wife; take her, 
and may the gods bleſs you with her: far be it from 
Scipzo to purchaſe 1 Bitte momentary pleaſure at the 


rate of making an honeſt man unhappy. The heart t 
ef Allucius was too full to allow him to make anſwer, 5 


5 dut he threw himſelf at Scipio's feet, and wept aloud. 
II be captive lady fell into the fame poſture, and they n 
both remained fo, till the father of the young woman P 
burſt into the following words : « O divine Scipio! F 
the gods have given you more than human virtue. 0 


ayer wp EY — — RI —A= — 
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glorious leader! O wondrous youth! Does not that C 

| happy virgin, while ſhe prays to the gods for your pro- 5 
| ſperity, and thinks you ſent down from among them, WM V 
| give you more exquiſite pleaſure, than all the joys 1. 
|; you could have reaped from the poſſeſſion of her in- te 
| jured perſon ?*?* Scipio, without any emotion, an- to 
ſwered him, Father, be a friend to Rome, and then iv 
| retired. Ef e 5 N th 
An immenſe ſum was brought as her ranſom; but al] 
| He ſent it to her hufband, and ſmiling, ſaid, This js th 
| a trifle after what I have given him already.” . taz 
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OF THE THIRD PUNIC WAR, AND THE DER. 
8$TRUCTION OF CANTHAADEs. .. 


A Diſagreement between Maſiniſſa and the Car- 


thaginians, about the limits of their territories, fur- 
niſhed freſh pretence of quarrel. The deciſion was 


referred to the Romans, who obliged the Carthagi- 
nians to give up to Maſiniſſa, the country in diſ- 


pute. This gave riſe to the third Punic war, in the 


year before Chriſt 148. 


Ns ac a r 5 
The Romans had now determined the fate of 


Carthage, and it was declared in the ſenate, that 


«© Carthage muſt be deſtroyed.” Cenſorinus and 
Manlius, then Conſuls, were ſent to Africa with 


150 gallies, 80,000 foot, and 4,009 horſe, which 


terrifying the Carthaginians, they ſent ambaſſadors 


to Rome, to offer an unlimited ſubmiſſion, , An- 
ſwer was made, that the ſenate of Rome granted 
them their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, 


all their territories, and other poſſeſſions, provided 


that, within thirty days. they ſhould ſend as hoſ- 


tages to Lilybæum 300 young Carthaginians, f 
the firſt diſtinction, and comply with the orders of 
the conſuls. 2 7 5 


Theſe ſevere terms were ſubmitted to, and the 


hoſtages were ordered to depart; but the cries, 
groans, and lamentations of their mothers, at their 
departure, whom they were to ſee no more, is much * 


< 
— . 


eaſier to be conceived than defcribed. _ \ 4 -_ + 


No ſooner had the Carthaginian deputies arriyed | 
at the Roman camp, than they were told by Cen- 
ſorinus, that the people of Cartbage muſt immedi- : 
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commanded than done. 

Cenſorinus having applauded their obedience, told 
them, that the Roman people were determined to- 
tally to demoliſh Carthage ; but that the inhabitants 
might remove from it, and found another city in 


_ their own territories, provided its diſtance from the 


ſea did not exceed ten miles. 
The moſt tremendous thunder from the ſkies could 


not have more affected the Carthaginians, than did 


this fentence of the conſul. They knew neither 
where they were, nor what they did or ſaid; but, 
tearing their clothes, rolled. themſelves in the duſt, 
After ſome time, recovering from the firſt emotions 
of horror and deſpair, though deſtitute of men and 


arms, they ſhut their gates, and reſolved to make 
an obſtinate reſiſtance. | 


The Roman conſul, thinking he had nothing 
to fear from them, made no- great haſte to march 
againſt Carthage, whoſe inhabitants inſtantly ſet 
about making arms with incredible expedition. The 
temples, palaces, and open ſquares, were all chang- 


ed into fo many arſenals, where men and women 


wrought day and night: and, becauſe materials 


were wanting to make ropes, the women cut off 
their hair, which * ſupplied the want of pro- 


per materials. 
The Romans marched and inveſted the city, but 


8 


. ately deliver up all their arms to him; to which they 
were forced to conſent, and which was no ſooner _.} 


L 20 
wide by their generals, ſent Scipio thither, in | the 
year before "Chriſt 144. His firſt buſineſs was to 
revive the diſcipline gg, the troops, which had 
been entirely neglected. He then prepared to carry 
on the ſiege with vigour. During the winter 
quarters, Scipio endeavoured to defeat the enemy's 
troops without the city, and 1 in one engagement ſlew 
70,000 of them. 

Early the next fpring, Scipio having attacked at 
one and the ſame time, the harbour called Cothon, 

and the citadel, marched towards the forum, where 

was the moſt horrid ſpeCtacle of ſlaughtered people; 

ſome cut to pieces by the murdering weapons, 

others half killed by the fall of horſes, others torn 

limb from limb, or half buried in the earth, and , 
trampled on, lay mangled in heaps in the "moſt 
thockin manner. 

The 8 wearied out with theſe ill 
ſocen 8 beſought the Romans to ſpare the lives of 
all thoſe who ſhould be willing to leave the citadel. 
This was granted to all, except deferters; and, in 
conſequence thereof, there came out $0,000 men 
and women, who were ſent into the helds under a 
ſtrong guard. 

Carthage did not fall, without a remarkable in- 
ftance of female heroiſan ; for Afdrubal, the Car- 
thaginian general, being fore preſſed by the Ro- 
mans, fortified himſelf, with his wife and children, 
and nine hundred deſerters from the Roman army, 
in the temple of ZEſculapius; but ſeeing ſmall 
hopes of ſucceſs, he came privately to Scipio, and 
threw himſelf at his feet. The Roman general 
immediately ſhewed Aſdrubal to the deſerters, 
who, boned with rage and fury at the fight, 
vented millions of imprecations againſt him, and 
ſet fire to the temple. As the. flames were ſpread- 

"gs Aſdrubal's wife dreſſed herſelf as ſplendid as 
| poſſible, 
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poſſible, and placing herſelf, with her two chil- 
dren, in fight of Scipio, ſpoke as follows, with. a 
loud voice: I call not down curfes upon thy 
bead, Q Roman, for thou only takeſt the privilege 
allowed thee by the laws of war. But may the 
gods of Carthage, and thou in concert with them, 
puniſh according to his deſerts, the falſe wretch 
who has betrayed his country, his gods, his wife, 
| and his children“ Then addreſſing herſelf to 
 Afdrubal; ſhe exclaimed, © Perfidious wretch ; 
= thou baſcſt of creatures! this fire will preſently 
conſume both me and my children. But as for 
* thee, go; adorn the gay triumph of thy conqueror, 
and ſuffer, in the fight of all Rome, the tortures 
thou ſo juſtly deſerveſt.” She had no ſooner ſpoke 
_ theſe words, but ſhe cut the throats of her chil- 
dren, and threw them into the flames ; ſhe after- 
wards ruſhed into the fire herſelf, and was followed 
by all the deſerters. 9 


brexren OF CANULEIUS AGAINST THE ROMAN 
LAW, WHICH PROHIBITED THE PATRICIANS 
AND PLEBEIANS FROM INTERMARRYING. 


WHAT an inſult upon us is this ! If we are not ſo 
rich as the patricians, are we not citzzens of Rome, as 
well as they? inhabitants of the fame country? mem- 
bers of the ſame community? The nations bordering 
upon Rome, and ſtrangers even more remote are ad- 

- mitted, not only to marriages with us, but to what is 
of much greater importance, the freedom of- the 5. 
„ Are 
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Are we, becauſe we are commoners, to be worſe treat- 
ed than ſtrangers? — And, when we demand that the 
people may be free to beſtow their offices and dignities 
on whom they pleaſe, do we aſk. any thing unrenfon- 
able or new? Do we claim more than their original 
inherent right? What occaſion, then, for all this up- 
roar, as if the univerſe were falling to ruin? They 
were ju Wine to lay violent hands on me in the ſenate 
houſe. What! muſt this empire, then, be unavoid- 
ably overturned? Muſt Rome, of neceſſity, fink at 
once, if a plebeian, worthy of the office, ſhould be 
raiſed to the confulſhip? The patricians, I am per- 
ſuaded, if they could, would deprive you of the com- 
mon light. It certainly offends them, that you breathe, 
hat you ſpeak, that you have the ſhapes of men, 
Nay, but to make of a commoner a conſul, wonld be, 
fay they, a molt enormous thing. Numa Pompihus, 
however, without being ſo 1 5 as a Roman citizen, 
was made king of Rome: the elder Tarquin, by birth 
not even an Italian, was nevertheleſs placed upon the 
throne. Servius Tullius, the ſon of a captive woman 
(no body knows who his father was) obtained the 
kingdom, as the reward of his wiſdom and virtue. In 
thoſe days, no man, in whom virtue ſhone conſpicu- 
ous, was rejected or deſpiſed, on account of his race 
and defcent. . And, did the ſtate proſper the leſs for 
for that ? Were not theſe ſtrangers the very belt of all 
our kings? And, ſuppoſing, now, that a plebeian 
ſhould have their ralents and merit, muſt not he be 
ſuffered to govern us? But, we find, that, upon the 
abolition of the regal power, no commoner was cho- 
ſen to the conſulate. And what: of that? Before 
Numa's time, there were no pontiffs in Rome. Be- 
fore Servius Tullius's days, there was no cenſus, no 
diviſion of the people into claſſes and centuries. Who 
ever heard of conſuls before the expulſion of Tarquin 
the Proud? Dictators, we all know, are of modern 
mention; and fo are the offices of tribunes, ediles, 
ds | queſtors. 
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queſtors. Within theſe ten years, we have made de- 


cemvirs, and We have unmade them. Is nothing to 
de done, but what has been done before? That very 


law, forbidding marriages of patricians with plebeians, 


is not that a new thing? Was there ever ſuch a law 
before the decemvirs enacted it? and a moſt ſhameful 
one it is in a free ſtate. Such marriages, it ſeems, will 
taint the pure blood of the nobility? Why, if they 
think ſo, let them take care to match their ſiſters and 
daughters with men of their own ſort. No plebeian 
will do violence to the daughter of a patrician. "Thoſe 
are exploits for our prime nobles. There is no need 
to fear, that we ſhall force any body into. a contract of 
marriage. But, to make an expreſs law, to prohibit 
marriages of patricians with plebeians, what. is this, but 
to ſhew the utmoſt contempt of us, and to declare one 
part of the community to. be impure and unclean ? 
Why do not they lay their wiſe heads together, to hin- 
der rich folks from matching with poor? They talk 


to us of the confuſion there will be in families, if this 


ſtatute ſhould be repealed. I wonder they don't make 
a law againſt a commoner's living near a nobleman,, 
or going the ſame road that he is going, br being preſent 
at the ſame feaſt, or appearing in the ſame market- 
place. They might as well pretend that theſe things. 


make confuſion in families, as that intermarriages will 
do ir. Does not every one know, that the children 


will be ranked according to. the quality of their father. 
let him be a patrician or a plebeian ? In ſhort, it is ma- 
niteft enough, that we have nothing in view, but to 
be treated as men and citizens; nor can they who op- 
poſe our demand, have any motive to do it but the love 
of domineering. I would fain know of you, conſuls 
and” patricians, is the ſovereign power in the people of 
Rome, or in you? I hope you will allow that the 
people can, at their pleaſure, either make a law, or 
repeal one. And will you, then, as ſoon as any law 
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is propoſed to them, pretend to liſt them immediately 
for the war, and hinder them from giving their ſuf- 
frages, by leading them into the field Hear me, con- 
ſuls: whether the news of the war you talk of be true, 
or whether it be only a falſe rumour, ſpread abroad 
for nothing but a colour to ſend the people out of the 
city; I declare, as tribune, that this people, who have 
already ſo often ſpilt their blood in our eountry's cauſe, 
are again ready to arm for its defence and its glory, if 
they may be- reſtored to their natural rights, and you 
will no longer treat us like ſtrangers in our own coun- 
try: but if you account us unworthy-of your alliance. 
by intermarriages; if you will not ſuffer the entrance 
to the chief offices in the ſtate to be open to all perſons 
of merit, indifferently, but will confine your choice of 
magiſtrates to the ſenate alone, talk of war as much as 
ever you pleaſe, paint, in your ordinary diſcourſes, 
the league and power of your enemies ten times more 
dreadful than you do now; I declare, that this people, 
whom you ſo much deſpiſe, and to whom you are, 
nevertheleſs, indebted for all your victories, ſhall never 
more inliſt themſelves; not a man of them ſhall take 
arms, not a man of them ſhall expoſe his life for impe- 
rious lords, with whom he can neither ſhare the dig- 
nities of the ſtate, nor, in private life, have any allts 
ance by marriage. | | . | 
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CHAP. CI. 


OF THE SUCCESS OF THE ROMAN ARM$S, AND 
| OF MITHRIDATES, 11 


AFTER the conqueſt of Carthage, Rome had 
inconſiderable wars, but great victories. In theſe | 
conqueſts the Romans ſtill allowed the ancient in- S 

habitants Wl 


S beyond the Alps, began to feel the weight of the 


t ao J 
habitants to poſſeſs their territory. They did not 


even change the form of government. The con- 
quered nations became the allies of the Roman peo- 
ple; which denomination, however, under a ſpe- 
cious name, concealed a condition very ſervile, and 
anferred, that they ſhould fubmit to whatever was 
required of them. e 1 
When we reflect on theſe eafy conqueſts, we 
bave reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the reſiſtance which 
the Romans met with from Mithridates, king of 
Pontus, for the ſpace of — But this mo- 
narch had great reſources, His kingdom, border- 
ing on the inacceſſible mountains of Caucaſus, 
abounded in a race of men, whoſe minds were not 
enervated by pleaſure, and whoſe bodies were firm 
and vigorous ; and he gave the Romans more trouble 
than even Hannibal. | #7 
The different ſtates -of Greece and Afia, who 
now began to feel the weight of their yoke, but 
had not ſpirit to ſhake it off, were tranſported at 
finding a prince, who dared to ſhew himſelf an ene- 
my to the Romans, and cheerfully ſubmitted to his 
protection. VC 
Mithridates, however, was at laſt compelled to 
yield to the fuperior fortune of the Romans. Van- 
quiſhed ſucceſſively by Sylla and Lucullus, he was 
at length ſubdued by Pompey, and ſtripped of his 
dominions and of his life. F 
In Africa the Roman arms met with equal ſuc- 
cefs. Marius, by conquering Jugurtha, made all 
ſecure in that quarter. Even the barbarous nations, 


Roman arms. Gallia Narbonenſis had been re- 
duced into a province. The Cimbri, Teutones, 
-and other northern nations of Europe, broke into 
this part of the empire, The ſame Marius, whoſe 


name was ſo terrible in Africa, then made the _ 
Q 


E 

of Europe to tremble. The barbarians retired to 
their wilds and deferts, Teſs formidable than the. 
Roman legion 8 . 
But while Rome conquered the world, there 
ſubſiſted an internal war within her walls. This 
war had ſubſiſted from the firſt periods of the go- 
vernment. Rome, after the expulſion of her kings, 
enjoyed but a partial 3 The deſcendants of 
the ſenators, who were diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Patricians, were inveſted with ſo many odious 
privileges, that the people felt their dependence, 
and became determined to ſhake it off. A thou- 
ſand diſputes on this ſubje& aroſe betwixt them and 
the Patricians, which always terminated in favour 
"Of Hm 8 TE 
Theſe difputes, while the Romans - preſerved 
their virtue, were not attended with many danger- 
_ ous confequences. The Patricians; who loved their 
country, cheerfully parted with fome of their privi- 
leges, to fatisfy the people. And the people, on 
the other hand, though they obtained laws, by 

which they might be admitted to enjoy the fir 
offices of the ſtate ; and though they had the power 


- 


of nomination, always named Patricians. | 
But when the Romans, by the conqueſt of fo- 
reign nations, became acquainted with all their lux- 
uries and refinements ; . when they became tainted 
with the effeminaey and corruption of the eaſtern 
courts, and f, orted with every thing juſt and ho- 
nourable, in order to obtain them, the ſtate, torn 
by the factions between its members, and without 
virtue, on either fide, to keep. it together, became 
a prey to its own children, „ 8 
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CHAP. cn. 


., ABSURDITY OF THEIR HESJ TATING. TO CON- 


FER ON HIM THE RANK OF GENERAL, MERELY 


- ON ACCOUNT. OF HIS EXTRACTION. 
II is but too common, my countrymen, to obſerve 
à material difference between the behaviour of thoſe 


who ſtand candidates for places of power and truſt, 


before and after their obtaining them. They ſolicit 
them in one manner, and execute them in another. 
They, ſet out with a great appearance of activity, hu- 
militBand moderation; and they quiekly fall into floth, 
pride, and avarice. It is, undoubtedly, no eafy mat- 
ter co diſcharge, to the general ſatisfaction, the duty of 
a ſupreme commander in troubleſome times. To carr 
on, with effect, an expenſive war, and yet be frugal 
of the public money; to oblige thoſe to ſerve, wliom 
it may be delicate to offend; to conduCt, at the ſame 
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time, a complicated variety of operations; to concert 
meaſures at home, anſwerable to the ſtate of things 
abroad]; and to gain every valuable end, in ſpite of op- 
poſition from the envious, the factious, and the diſaf- 
fected— to do all this, my countrymen, is more diffi- 
cult than is N thought. _. 0 
But, beſides the diſadvantages which are common to — 
me «1th all others in eminent ſtations, my caſe is, in 
this reſpect, particularly hard—that, whereas a com- 
mander of patrician rank, if he is guilty of a neglect, 
or breach of duty, has his great connections, the anti- 

_ © quity of his family, the important ſervices of his an- 
ceſtors, and the multitudes he has by power engaged in 
his intereſt, to ſcreen him from condign puniſhment, 

my whole ſafety depends upon myſelf, which renders 
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it the more indiſpenſably neceſſary for me to take care 
that my conduct be clear and unexceptionable. Be- 
ſides, I am well aware, my countrymen, that the eye 
of the public is upon me; and that, though the impar- 
tial, who prefer the real advantage of the common- 
wealth to all other conſiderations, favour my preten- 
ſions, the patricians want nothing fo much as an occa- 
ſion againſt me. It is, therefore, my fixed reſolution, 
to uſe my beſt endeavours, that you be not diſap- 
pointed in me, and that their indirect deſigns agai 
me may be defeated. 1 % ater err. 
I have, from my youth, been familiar with toils 
and with dangers. I was faithful to your intereſt, my 
countrymen, when I ſerved you for no reward but that 
of honour. It is not my deſign to betray you, now 
that you have conferred upon me a place of profit. 
You have committed to my conduct the'war againſt 
Jugurtha. The patricians are offended. at this. But, 
where would be the wiſdom of giving ſuch a com- 
mand to one of their honourable body? A perſpn of 
illuſtrious birth, of ancient family, of innumerable 
ſtatues, but of no experience? What ſervice would 
his long line of dead anceſtors, or his multitude of 
motionleſs ſtatues, do his country in the day of battle? 
What could ſuch a general do, but, in his trepidation 
and inexperience, have recourſe te ſome inferior com- 
mander, for direction in difficulties to which he was 
not himſelf equal? Thus, your patrician general 
would, in fact, have a general over him; ſo that the 
acting commander would {till be a plebeian. So true 
on my countrymen, that I have, myſelf, known 
thoſe who have been choſen conſuls, begin then to read 
the h:ſtory of their own country, of which, till that 
time, they, were totally ignorant; that is, they firſt 
obtained the employment, and then bethought theme ; 
ſelves of the- qualifications neceſſary for the proper 
diſcharge of it. 2 
I ſubmit to your judgment, Romans, on which _ 
4 F Z 3 : | 
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te advantage lies, when a compariſon is made B 


- Tween patrician haughtineſs, and plebeian experience, 
The very actions, which they have only read, I have 
partly ſeen, and partly myſelf achieved. What they 
know by reading, I know by action. They are pleaſed 


to ſlight my mean birth; I deſpiſe their mean charac- 


ters. Want of birth and fortune 1s the objeCtion againſt 


ane; want of perſonal worth againft them. Bat are 
not all men of the ſame ſpecies? What can make a 
differenee between one man and another, but the en- 


dowments of the mind? For my part, I ſhall always 
look uporthe braveſt man as the nobleſt man. Sup- 


poſe it were enquired of the fathers of ſuch patriciang 


as Albinus and Beſtia, whether, if they had their 
choice, they would deſire ſons of their character, or 
of mine: what would they anſwer, but that they 
ſhould wiſh the worthieſt to be their ſons? If the pa- 
tricians have reaſon to deſpiſe me, let them hikewiſe 


deſpiſe their anceſtors, whoſe nobility was the fruit of 


their virtue. Do they envy the honours beſtowed upon 


me? let them envy, likewiſe, wy labours, my abſti- 
nence, and the dangers I have undergone for my coun- 


try, by which I have acquired them. But thoſe worth- 


leſs men lead ſuch a life of inaCtivity, as if they de- 
ſpiſed any honours you can beſtow ; whilſt they aſpirę 


to honours, as if they had deſerved them by the moſt 
induſtrious virtue. They lay claim to the rewards of 
activity, for their having enjoyed the pleaſures of lux- 


ury. Vet none can be more laviſh than they are in 
praiſe of their anceſtors. And they imagine they ho- 
nour themſelves by celebrating their forefathers ; where- 
as they do the very contrary : for, as much as their 
anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed for their virtues, ſo much 
are they diſgraced by their vices. The glory of ancel- 
tors caſts a light, indeed, upon their poſterity ; but it 


only ſervesto ſhew what the deſcendants are. It aliks 
exlubits to public view their degeneracy and their worth. 


but 


I own I cannot boaſt of the deeds of my forefathers; 
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bat I hope I may anſwer the cavils of the patricians By 
ſtanding up in defence of what I have myſelf done. . 8 
Obſerve now, my countrymen, the injuſtice of the! 
atricians. They arrogate to themſelves honours on 
account of the exploits done by their forefathers,whillt © 
they will not allow me the due praiſe for performing 
the very ſame ſort of actions in my own perſon.” He 
has no ſtatues, they cry, of his family. He can trace 
no venerable line of anceſtors.— What then? Is it 
matter of more praiſe to diſgrace one's illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, than to become illuſtrious by one's own good 
behaviour? What if I can ſhew no ſtatues of my 
family? I can ſhew the ſtandards, the armour, and 
the trappings, which I have myſelf taken from the 
vanquiſhed : I, can ſhew the ſcars of thoſe wounds, 
which J have received by facing the enemies of my 
country. Theſe are my ſtatues. Theſe are tlie ho- 
nours i boaſt of. Not left me by inheritance, as their's; 
but earned by toil, by abſtinence, by valour ; amidſt _ 
clouds of duſt, and ſeas of blood: ſcenes of action, 
where thoſe efeminate patricians, who endeavour by. 
indirect means o depreciate me in your eſteem, have 


- 


never dared to ſhew their faces. 
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Of CATILINE'S CONSPIRACY. 


% 


ABOUT fixty-one years before Chriſt, one of 
the moſt dangerous conſpiracies broke out that had 

ever threatened Rome. At the head of this con- 
ipiracy was Lucius Sergius Catiline, who was de- 
ſcended from a very illuſtrious Patrician family, f 
* „„ 


reat antiquity, He had been brought up amidſt 
2 ot 74 diſorders of a civil — 5 HS had | 
been the inſtrument of the cruelties of Sylla, to 
whom he was devoted. Catiline had been accuſed 
of diſhonouring a veſtal virgin, and was even ſuſ- 
pected of murdering his ſon, that he might not 
ſtand in the way of his ſenſual gratifications. Deſ- 
titute of either morals or probity, he diſcovered not 
the leaſt veneration for the gods; and being ever 
diſguſted with the preſent, was always unhappy 
with reſpect to the future. . 
Though maſter of few abilities, he was bold, 
raſh, and intrepid, and had not even prudence 
enough properly to conceal his on infernal deſigns, 
where it was neceſſary he ſhould, in order to pre- 
vent their miſcarriage. dad | 
As extravagance is the firſt cauſe of the viola- 
tion of all laws, ſo Catiline, having contracted vaſt 
debts, and being unable to pay them, grew deſpe- 
rate, and aimed at nothing lefs th: a the Ingheſt 
and moſt Jucrative employments. For this pur- 
poſe he aſſociated with thoſe young Romans, whoſe 
excefles in the freedom of wine, women, and 
gaming, had ruined their fortunes, and rendered 
them the contempt of every diſcerning perſon in 
. the city. | | 
Theſe abandoned wretches formed a horrid con- 
ſpiracy to murder the conſuls, and to put to death 
the greateſt part of the ſenators. Even the day 
was fixed, which was to have given birth to the 
moſt infamous attempt that ever happened in the 
commonwealth {ance the foundation of Rome. At 
the ſignal given by Catiline, they were to ruſh 
upon the conſuls and murder them; but Catiline 
being too haſty in his ſignal, it was not obeyed; 
and thus the maſſacre was put off till another 
time. e 2 | 


Several 
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Several women of the greateſt families in Romeg 
who were no leſs remarkable for their libertiniſm 
than their beauty, engaged in this plot out of com- 
plaiſance to their lovers. Among theſe was the 
famous Sempronia, who was as bold as ſhe, was 
beautiful. She was a' perfect miſtreſs both of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, and could ſing and dance 
to more advantage than became a virtuous woman 
nor was ſhe wanting in any of thoſe charms which 
are capable of inſpiring a paſhon,, _ 


This conſpiracy was daily ſtrengthened by all ; 


| the young people in Rome, who having been 


rocked in the cradle of luxury, and enervated by a 
continual ſucceſſion of pleaſures; ſuch as had 
ruined themſelves by exceſſes, and were no longer 
able to ſupport their. extravagance ; the ambitious, - 


who aſpired to the higheſt poſts of the ſtate ; and 


others, who had revenge which they wanted to 
gratify on ſome ſuperior: all theſe, actuated by 
different paſhons, embarked in the cauſe of Cati- 
line, who made them the largeſt promiſes, and, at 
the ſame time, exhorted them to employ their in- 
tereſt to procure his being elected conſul. No time 
could better ſuit the conſpirators, as Pompey was 
then engaged in a war in the eaſt, and Italy had no 
army to protect it. FFF 

Cicero, however, who was then conſul, found 


means to bribe Fulvia, a lady of an illuſtrious fami- 


ly, which ſhe diſhonoured by her criminal amours 
with one of the chief of the conſpirators. From 


this woman Cicero got ſuch information as enabled 


him to counteract all Catilme's projects. 

Soon after, Cicero accuſed Catiline, while he was 
preſent in the ſenate, of his impious deſign ; but 
he endeavoured to clear himſelf of the charge. Find- 


ing he could not bring the ſenators to his way of 
thinking, and being N them an enemy and 


2 parricide, 


. 
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:a *parricide, he cried in a furious tone of voice, 


Since ſnares are every where laid for me, and 


thoſe to whom J am odious, exaſperate me beyond 
meaſure, I will not periſh fingly, but involve my 


enemies in my ruin. 


Vatiline having ſpoken theſe words, flew out of 


the ſenate houſe, and fending for the chief conſpi- 


rators, told them what had paſſed. Then exhort- 
ing them to murder the conful, he left Rome the 
mext night, accompanied by three hundred of his 


aſſociates, and went and joined Manlius. He 


cauſed lictors, with faſces and axes, to walk be- 
fore him, as if he had really been a magiſtrate. 
Upon the news of this inſurrection, the ſenate or- 


dered Antonius, the conſul, to march the legions 
againſt the rebels, and Cicero to look after the peace 
of the city. C 


Soon after, Lentulus, Cethegus, Gabinius, and 


two more, who were principals in the conſpiracy, 
were arreſted, convicted, and conveyed to different 
- priſons. The conteſt in the ſenate was long and 


warm, reſpecting the nature of the punifhment 


that ſhould be inflicted upon them. It was, how- 


ever, at laſt reſolved, that they ſheuld be put to 
death; and Cicero, upon the hare ſentence of the 


' ſenate, and without ſubmitting the matter to the 


people, as was uſual, ordered them to be executed 
in the different priſons,” in which oy were con- 


- fined. Theſe executions at once cruſhed the plot, 
and overturned all the deſigns of the conſpirators, 
| who had that night reſolved to reſcue them from 


their confinement that they might immediately join 
Catiline. e 
News being brought to Catiline's camp of the 


Late execution, great numbers of his ſoldiers aban- 


doned him in the night; but this did not diſcon- 


© cert or diſhearten Catiline; for he was determined 


either 
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either to ruin the commonwealth, or to perith i inthe 
attempt. He therefore , raiſed new forces, filled 
the cohorts with. them, and ſoon completed the 
legions, which were all inflamed with the ſame 
paſſion for blood and ſlaughter, andzthe deſtruction 
of their native country, By the good management 
of the conſul, Catiline at laſt found himſelf ſur- 
rounded by the enemy. He therefore reſolved to 
hazard a battle, though he was conſiderably inferior 
in number. 

Petreius, who had ſerved thirty years in the field, 
and from a private ſoldier, had been made a general, 
commanded for the republic, in the room of the 
conſul, who was ſuddenly taken ill. He engaged 
Catiline with the .greateſt bravery, and the battle 
was ſuſtained on both ſides with the utmoſt intre= 
pidity, Petreius was at laſt victorious, and the 
rebels were all put to the ſword. _ | 

But Catiline, who could not bear the thoughts of 5 
ſurviving the ruin of his party, ruſhed into that 
part of the battle, where death was making the 
greats, hayock, and there fell a victim to his own 
olly and iniquity. He was afterwards found among 
the dead and mangled bodies of the rebels, which 
lay in heaps. On his pale and lifeleſs face was {till 
pictured the haughty ferocity of his foul, which even 


death could not Ls GER 


—— 


dued, 
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or JULIUS CAESAR, AND, THE: FIRST. GRAND | 
TRIUMVIRATE. 


* 


THE greater part of the world was now ſub- 
81 the Roman empire was arrived to ſuch 
andeur, that it could ſcarce extend ivſelf farther. 
o outward force was ſufficient to ſubdue the 
power of the Romans. But the ſtate at length fell 
by its own weight, and the ambition of the leading 


men. 


Julius Cæſar, at this time, began to make a con- 
ſiderable figure in Rome. He had before enjoyed 


many public offices, and was now prætor and go- 
vernor of Sparta, where he greatly extended the 
frontiers of the Roman dominion. He alſo reduced 


Luſitania into a Roman province, and, on his re- 


turn home, was received with the general acclama- 


tions of the people. -But he declined a triumph, 
and was elected conſul. | 7 2 

Cæſar now began to lay the foundation of his 
future grandeur. Pompey and Craſſus were com- 
petitors for the government. Cæſar undertook to 
reconcile theſe profeſſed enemies, and to unite 


them to himſelf. He ſucceeded in his deſign; and 


theſe three men agreed, that nothing ſhould be 
tranſacted in the republic without their joint appro- 
bation.” 5 8 2 

In this manner was formed the firſt grand trium- 


virate, which totally ſubverted both the conſular 


and popular ſtate, the whole power being now 1 


ed in che hands of the three greateſt men in Rome, 
as to valour, authority, and riches. Thus fell the 


liberty of Rome, owing to venality and corruption, 


after having made ſuch an illuſtrious figure for ſo 
many ages, in the vg before Chriſt 58. It is no 
wonder that it was 
eſt miſeries, as it was impoſſible the triumvirs ſhould 
long agree together. e 
Cæſar was no ſooner ſettled in the conſulſhip; 
but he confirmed all Pompey's acts, purſuant to the 
agreement made between them: and, in order to 


— 


ſtrengthen his power by alliance with the firſt fami- 


lies, he married Calphurnia, the daughter of Piſo, 
and gave his daughter Julia in marriage to Pompey. 


He next. endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf with tf 


commons, and preferred a law for dividing the lands | 


in Campanio among the poorer citizens, who had 
three children or more. By theſe arts, and a bound- 
leſs generoſity, he gained the favgyr of all ratks and 
degrees of men. The government of Syria was 
given to Craſſus; that of Spain to Pompey; and 


that of Gallia Ciſalpina-was allotted to'Czfar. In 


this manner theſe three men divided the world among 
them. Cato inveighed againft this diftribution, but 
Czſar cauſed him to be put under arreſt. - Cicero 
alſo met with the like ill treatment, and was ſent to 
his government in Cilicia; and in order to ruin his 
intereſt, Cæſar aſſociated himſelf with Clodius, the 
profeſſed enemy of Cicero, although he had been 


. 


Pompeia, Cæſar's wife. © © 15 
The conqueſt of Gaul opened à large field for 


lately engaged in a criminal correſpondence with 


action. Cæſar ſet out for that country with four 


legions of Roman ſoldiers, and Pompey afterwards 
ſent him another. His ſueceſs was equal to his 
great courage and vatour; for, in the ſpace of ten 
years, he triumphed over the. Helyetii, and con- 
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oon after plunged into the great 
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his conduct, croſſed the ſea, and, for the firſt time, 
ſet up their eagles in Britain. It is related by Plu- 
tarch, and other hiſtorians, that, in this progreſs 
of bis army, he took either by force, or made ſub- 
mit by the terror of his arms, eight hundred 
cities; that he ſubdued three hundred different na- 
tions, and that he defeated in different battles 
three millions of men; of which about a million 
were ſlain in- battle, and an equal number were 
made priſoners. It is certain the commonwealth 
had never ſeen a greater commander; but the rapi- 
dity of Cæſar's conqueſts increaſed his ambition; 
and the riches he accumulated became the ſureſt in- 


1 8 ſtrument of bringing his great deſigns to the deſired 


iſſue. 


Craſſus carried on an unſucceſsful war againſt 


i the Parthians in Syria, and there loſt his life. One 


of the triumvirate being thus taken off, the jea- 
Jouſy of the other two was ſoon perceived. Pom- 


pey was not able to bear an equal, nor Cæſar a ſu- 


perior. A diſagreement between thefe great men 
broke out, which engaged their. country in a civil 
war. Corruption was at this time got to an enor- 
mous height in the city, and faction and private 
Intereſt prevailed in all public affairs. Pompey 
__ Amagined it would be eaſy for him to triumph over 
his competitor; but Cæſar, by his mighty exploits 
in war, his great policy and induſtry, and by his 
bounty at home, fecured himſelf a ſtrong party. 


Cicero, about this time, returned to Rome from 
| - _ © Cilicia. His abſence had prevented him from ſiding 


with either party, and he now endeavoured to act as 


- _ modation would be liſtened to. Pompey's party 
Tow Sas „ endeavoured 


* 


w 


fned them to their mountains. He defeated Arie- 
viſtus, king of the Suevi; he ſubdued the Belgz, 
and conquered all Gaul. The Romans alfo, under 
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mediator between both ; but no propoſal of accam- 


ſhould. I paſs it, what multitudes ſhall I ruin!“ int 


mies, call us. The dye is caſt.” 


TEN 


endeavoured to draw Ozfar from his government . x 
Gaul, whilſt Cæſar, on the other hand, inſiſted 
that Pompey ſhould reſign his government alſo, and. 

diſband his armies. At laſt, in the conſulſhip of 
Claudius Marcellus, and Lucius Lentulus, the ſe- 

nate ordered Cæſar to diſband his. army. by. a certain» 

day. Cæſar upon this paſſed the Alps and halted at 
Ravenna, from whence he wrote to 1 ſenate. Ins 

his letter he declared, that he was ready to lay 


down his command jointly with Pompey ; but if? 


that general. kept his command, he, on his part, 

knew how to maintain himſelf at the head. of his- 

legions. He concluded his epiſtle in. the following. 

manner: If I have not juſtice immediately.done- 

me, 1 will march to Rome.” Theſe laſt words 
filled the aſſembly with horror, and Cæſar was 
commanded, to. reſign his army, on pain, of being 

declared an enemy to his country. This decree of 
the ſenate was a declaration of war, and. both pavties 

had recourſe to arms. Mark Antony the tribune, 

as alſo Curio and Caſſius, quitted. the city, and went 

over to Cæſar. 

Cæſar immediately retired. fecratly from Ra- 
venna, and went and joined his army, which was. 
then near the Rubicon. He there found about five. 
thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, and with 
theſe inconſiderable forces he began the civil was, 
He halted for ſome time on the banks of the Rubi- 
con, reflecting on the miſeries and calamities inſe- 
parable from inteſtine wars. If I do not croſs: 
this river,” ſaid he to himſelf, I am ruined; and | | 
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After conſidering a little, and the animoſity of his q 
enemies preſenting itſelf to his mind, he. plunged if 
into the river, and cried out, © Let us go whither 
the omens of the gods, and the injuſtice of our ene=; 
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The army having croſſed the Rubicon, Cæſar 
tore his robe in the preſence of the tribunes of the 
people, and implored the protection of his ſoldiers, 
when they all cried out with loud acclamations, 


that they were ready to die in the ſervice of their 
general. He then marched with all poſſible expe. 
dition and took Ariminum, which diffuſed terror 
all over Italy. Bo 53 
The ſenate were divided in their reſolutions, and 
rather waited the conſequences of the preſent com- 
motions, than provided for the general ſafety. Pom- 
pey, in great uneaſineſs and confuſion, could reſolve 
on nothing certain; and the ſenators reproached 
him with being lulled aſleep by the deceitful ſhow 
_ whieh Cæſar made of reſtoring peace. TEX. 

In this unſettled ſtate, he removed the ſeat of war, 
from the neighbourhood of Rome, to Apulia. The 
conſuls, with a great part of the ſenators, followed 


the fortune of Pompey. | 


_—_— 


5 8 .C H A P. CV, 3 r 
| OF THE BATTLE OF PHARSALIA, AND THE 
DEATH OF POMPEY. 13 


ABOUT this time, Cæ ſar made himſelf maſter of 
Picenum ; and having obtained ſome other advan- 
tages, before he ſet out for Spain, in order to drive 
Pompey's veterans from thence, he marched firſt to 
Rome, to ſettle ſome kind of government there. 
Having ' taken 3coo pounds weight of gold out of 
4he treaſury, he left Rome, ſaying, that he was go- 


ng to attack an army without a general, and _ 
«bh then 


* ©, 


L F- 
army. 


of Pharſalia. In theſe armies was the flower of 
the Roman legions, whoſe bravery was to determine 
the fate of that mighty empire. The animoſity and 
ambition of their chiefs, who were fired with the 


conclude that a general battle was unavoidable. 
Pompey, having twice the -number of ſoldiers that 
Czfar had, thought himſelf ſure of victory; and 


the ſhare of plunder, „ LOND 
Cæſar employed his time in a different manner. 
and inſpire them with vigour and activity. Hear- 
battle, he told his troops, with an air of the higheſt 
ſatisfaction, that the long wiſhed for moment was 
arrived, in which it was in their power to gain im- 
mortal honour. Having thus ſpoken, he advanced 


pey was very much diſturbed by ill omens, but ne- 


geouſly. As the armies approached, the two ge- 
nerals rode from rank to rank, to animate their ſol- 
diers. The ſignal was then given for battle, and 
the conteſt on both fides was long and bloody, and 
ſeemed for ſome time equal. Pompey's cavalry 
charged with great vigour, and obliged the enemy 
to give ground. Czfar inſtantly advanced with his 


my with their pikes, threw them into the greateſt 
diforder. Cæſar purſued the advantage witlt” fo 
much vigour, that they were at laſt overpowereds 


& 


then he would go and combat a general without an 


After ſeveral kirmiſhes and battles on both ſides, 
the armies of Pompey and Cæſar met on the plains 


hopes of the riches and glory which muſt neceſſarily _ 
follow the conqueſt of this day, made every one 


his ſoldiers even quarrelled among themſelves about 
He exerted his utmoſt {kill to improve his ſoldiers, 
ing that Pompey's army was drawn up in order of 
with his troops towards rhe field of battle. Pom- 


vertheleſs exhorted his foldiers to behave coura- 


reſerved corps, who, attacking the faces of the'ene- . 
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The auxiliaries began the. flight, though Pom. | 
; K right wing maintained their ground with great 
ravery. At this inſtant, Cæſar ordering his men 
to cry aloud, Kill the foreigners, but ſave the 
Romans; the latter . threw down their arms, and 
received quarter. In the mean time a dreadful ſlaugh. 
ter was made of the foreigners, who were flying 
with the utmoſt precipitation. 1 
- After the battle, Pompey did not act conſiſtent 
with the character he had hitherto ſuſtained ; but, 
mounting a horſe, went to Lariſſa, and from thence 
to the 183 ſhore. The rich furniture, and other 
things which were found in Pompey's camp, were 
2 convincing proof how much luxury had prevailed 
1 there. Fifteen thouſand men fell in this memo- 
* . Table battle, and twenty-four thouſand. were taken 
| _ prifoners. | N TO > 
| Pompey, though lately a great and powerful 
l commander, was now obliged, with a few friends 
1 only, to retreat to a fiſherman's bark, from whence 
| he got on board another veſſel, and made his cſeape. 
His misfortunes had now ſe. completely conquered 
[| him, that he forgot to make uſe of thoſe adyan- 
| tages he ſtil] had at ſea, being maſter of a powerful 
| and victoridus fleet. He fled to the iſland of. Leſ- 
| bos, where he had before ſent Cornelia his wife, 
| 


Py 2 0 


and Sextus his younger ſon, whom he took with 
him from Leſbos to Cyprus, and from thence came 


dio Egypt. 
1 Pompey had been a great friend to Auletes, the 
i father of the young Egyptian king; and it was 
chiefly through the influence of this illuſtrious Ro- 
man that he was reſtored to his kingdom. He there- 
fore expected to be aſſiſted, and received with equal 
kindneſs by the ſon. Pompey, on his drawing near 
to land, ſent meſſengers to Ptolemy to requeſt his 


1 „ = kk, AO 


protection and aid in his preſent diſtreſs, The king 


Pad 77 S Was 


Jas then only 3 years of age, and the e 
conſulted his miniſters what anſwer to return. At 


iniens, it · was thought moſt 
him. Achilles, and Septi- 


laſt, after various 
expedient to diſpatc 


mus, a Roman commander, were fent- to execute 


this horrid deed. 
They went to take Pompey on board a ſmall 


| boat, under pretence that great veſſels could not 


approach the ſhore without much difficulty. The 


troops were drawn up on the ſea fide, as with a 
deſign. to honour Pompey, with Ptolemy 
head. 


Pompey embraced Cornelia (alas, little did 
he think for the laſt time!) 
where he was ſhamefully murdered, in the fight of 
his wife and the young king. The murderers cut. 
off his head, and threw his body on the ſand, where 
it had no other funeral than what one of his freed- 


men gave it, with the aſſiſtance of an old Roman, 
who was there by accident. Thus unworthily ended 


the life of Pompey the Great, in the fifty-ninth- 
year of his age. 

Cornelia had Fol Pompey. 1 before per- 
eyes, and it is eaſier to imagine the condition. of a 
woman in the height of grief from ſo tragical a 
ſcene, than to deſcribe it. The Roman ſhips made. 


off to fea with all imaginable ſpeed. Cornelia and 


Sextus. eſcaped firſt to Tyre, and from thence into 
Africa ; but moſt of. the other ſhips were taken bv. 
the Egyptian galleys, and all on by Were crueliy . 
put to the ſword; among whom was. Lucius Len- 


tulus, the late conſul. who, obſtinately eic lag 
all the propoſals that had been made by Clary, Was. 


the author of, this fatal. Ware. 


; by 


at their 


and entered the boat, 
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CHAP. vfl. 


OF CASAR'S EXPEDITION INTO EGYPT, AND HIS 


ATTACHMENT TO CLEOPATRA. 


CASAR paſſed over into Egypt, and ſpent nine 


months at Alexandria with Cleopatra, queen of that 


country. This queen, hearing that Cæſar was fond 


of women, laid a plot to attach him firſt to her per- 


ſon, and then to her cauſe; for ſhe was a woman 
who made nothing of proſtituting her perſon to any 
one, either through paſſion or intereſt. She deſired 


Czfar te permit her to come in perſon, that ſhe 


might plead her own cauſe before him. This heing 


caſily granted, fhe was privately conveyed into the 
city by her own ſervant, who carried her on his back, 
tied up in her bedding, to Cæſar's apartment in the 
citadel, where he threw down his burden, untied it, 


and up ftarted the lady, with the beſt airs the could 
put on. Czfar was pleaſed with her ftratagem, and 
ſmitten with her beauty, which had all the effects 


the wiſhed for. Wk 

Cæſar having obtained a complete victory over the 
Egyptian army, Ptolemy endeavoured to eſcape in 
a boat, which ſunk, and he was drowned in the 
Nile. Cæſar then returned to Alexandria, and all 
Egypt ſubmitted to the conqueror. | g 
l ear gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, in 
conjunction with Ptolemy her younger brother, who 


- was only eleven years of age. The paſſion which 


Czfar had conceived for that princeſs, was probably 
the ſole cauſe of his embarking in ſo dangerous a 
war, and his affection for her kept him much longer 


in Egypt than his affairs required. He paſſed whole 


nights 


ft. rig . 
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nights in feaſting with her, and even intended to 
marry her; but, after continuing ſome months in 
Egypt, he was obliged te leave it in order to oppoſe 
Pharnaces, ſon of the great Mithridates. Pharna- 
ces being conquered, and endeavouring to break into 

| Boſphorus, was repulſed and flain by Aſander, who 

| had revolted from him. Thus deſervedly fell a man, 
ſo rebellious to his father, and ungrateful to his 
friends, After this he ſet out for Rome with the 

utmoſt diligence, having ſettled his affairs in theſe 


» 


parts as well as time would permit. 
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CHAP. cvn. 1 


or THE DEATH or Aro. 


ON Cxfar's return to Rome, the Senate decreed 
him an unlimited authority. He was appointed 
conſul for ten years, and he made Mark Authony 
his maſter of horſe. In the year preceding this ap- 
pointment, Pompey's party gathered freſh ſtrength 
in Africa, under Scipio, Cato, and Juba king of 
Numidia. Cæſar marched an army into that coun- 
try, and entirely defeated the enemy at Thapſus, a 
town on the ſea coaſt. Upon this victory Zama and 
other cities ſurrendered to Cæſar. Scipio was drowned. | 
in his paſſage to Spain ; king Juba obliged a flave to | | 
diſpatch him ; and Cato retired to Utica, a city in | 
Africa, where he eſtabliſhed a kind of ſenate, which | | 
conſiſted of zoo Romans. He at firſt intended to F 
ſtand a ſiege, but finding the inhabitants were not to 
be relied on, he changed his reſolution, and adviſed. 
his friends either to . by ſea, or ſubmit to the | 
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meray of Cæ ſar. He embraced them with uncom- 
mon tenderneſs, and diſcourſed on moral ſubjects, 
of which this was the theme: „The virtuous are 
only. happy and free, and the wicked are ever: 

— red. Þ 5h om imino aid 
His ſons, ſuſpecting he had ſome deſign on him- 
ſelf, at ſupper, took his ſword from him, which he 
did not then miſs. He afterwards: threw himſelf on. 
his bed, and read Plato's Dialogue on the Immorta- 
Iity of the Soul then miſſing his ſword, which not. 
being brought him ſo ſoon as he expected, he fell. 
into a violent paſſion. At Jaſt, his friends, bring- 
ing it to him, implored him not to lay violent hands 
don himſelf, but to continue among them, as their 
N only genius, guardian, and protector. On receiv- 
ing his ſword, he felt the point af it, and ſaid, I 
am now my own maſter.” He then read again, and 
| afterwards fell into a found ſleep. At day-break he 
| awoke, when he ſtabbed himſelf; but not doing it 
| effectually, he ſtaggered and threw down a table, 
| the noiſe of which brought in his ſlaves, his friends, 
| and his ſons, who found him weltering in his gore. 
1 | His phyſician replaced his bowels, and ſewed up the 
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wound ; but Cato afterwards coming to himſelf, tore. 
open the wound, and ruſhed out of life with fury, 
rage, and indignation, which finiſhed Cæſar's war. 
ü ; 27-7 46 41 04h 
Whether the manner in which this great repub- 
Jican put a period to his life, was juſtifiable or not, 
has ever ſince been a matter of much diſpute. Is 
| muſt be owned, that he he did not, on-this occaſion, 
act. conformably to his own ſyſtem of philoſophy ; 
and if we try him by the laws. of Chriſtianity, he 
F | will till appear more culpable. Life--is but a ſhort 
| | fſammer's campaign, in which we. have many battles 
to fight, many. breaches to mount, many ſtrong: 
fortreſſes to ſtorm, The prudent: general, however 
fr EE unfortunate 
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unfortunate he may have been for A long rime, ex- 
perience teaches us, often proves at laſt ſucceſsful, 
and gives us a convincing proof, that it is cowardice 
to.deſpair, though, in all human appearance, every _ 
thing ſeems loſt, We ought, however, to allow 
Cato ſome favourable circumſtances. We muſt con- 
ſider the age in which he lived, and the barbarity of 
thoſe times, in which ſuicide was not forbidden 
either by religion or laws. Shall. Cato become the 
ſport and RATE of thoſe people, to. whom he 
once gave laws? Shall he live to ſee his country, 
once the ſeat of ſweet liberty and freedom, become. 
the den of tyranny and oppreſſion? Shall his eyes 
behold her laws ſubverted, venality and corruption 
carrying every thing before them, and that once fair 
and ſtately city of Rome, the miſtreſs of the world, 
now, through faction and party, precipitating into 
a pile of ruins? _ e 5 
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CHAP. Vn. 


er CASAR'S SUCCESS, HIS TRIUMPHS, AND. H1S | 
DEATH. EY | 
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Fa 


CASAR. purſued his proſperous. fortune with 
great rapidity. Beſides his conqueſts in Alexandria, 
and over Pompey's party in Africa, he went into 
Spain, and marched in perſon againſt the two ſons 

of Pompey, who, under Labienus, had raiſed a 
powerful army. The armies. came to an engage- 
ment in the plains of Munda. Cæſar, after great 
hazard of being entirely routed, animated his ſol- 

Jiers with the greateſt reſolution, and e 
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- with great liberality, and exhibited public ſhows 
with great magnificence, for the diverſion of the 


ambitious conduct of Cæſar, who now attempted 


be longer maintained without the death of the 


of that party. 


| this day, tell us, that the world wore a 
and heavy preſage of Cæſar's fate; that wild beaſts 


there were-apparitions in the ſtreets, and illumina- 


damped the hearts of all men, except the aſſaſſins, 


* 


OE 
plete victory over the enemy. Thirty thouſand 
were killed on the ſpot, the generals were diſperſed, 
and all Spain ſubmitted to the conqueror. Y 


When Cæſar returned to Rome, he triumphed 
four times in one month. He rewarded his ſoldiers 


people; and to remove every cauſe of jealoufy, he 
beſtowed the honours of the ſtate on Pompey's 
friends equally with his own adherents. pH 

Many of the ſenators, however, who had re- 
ceived theſe favours at the hands of Czfar, ſecretly 
upbraided themſelves for accepting of his kindneſs, 
at the expence of public liberty. Many were alſo 
diffatisfied with the change of government, and the 


to aſſume the regal title. Theſe ſought to accom- 
pliſh his ruin, and in private cabals it was agreed, 
that the liberty of the commonwealth could not 


Brutus and Caſſius were, by Cæſar's appointment, 
prætors for that year. Thoſe men were at the head 
he confpirators carried on their 
plot with all imag nable caution and fecrecy ; and the 
better to juſtify their deſigns, deferred it till the Ides 
of March, on which day Czfar was to be declared 
king. A famous augur told Cæſar, that great dan- 
gers threatened him on the Ides of March; anqthoſe 
writers, who would add horror to the deſcription of 
gloomy 
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came into the moſt frequented parts of the city; that 
tions in the ſkies; and that inauſpicious ſacrifices 


who, with an incredible ſerenity of mind, waited 
| | the 


1 J 


the approaching opportunity of facrificing the 


| uſurper.“ g 5 — g | 
= Czſar's wife having had frightful and ominous 
dreams the preceding night, perſuaded him not to 


go abroad that day; but Decimus Brutus, one of 


the conſpirators, calling on him in the morning, 
and laughing at thoſe ſilly omens, took him by tlie 
hand, and led him out of his houſe. As Cæſar was 
going into the ſenate houſe, he met the augur who 
had forwarned him of the dangers of that day. 
«© The Ides of March are come,” ſaid Cæſar. 


„True,“ replied the augur; „ but they are not 


yet paſt.” 


Scarce kad Cæſar taken his ſeat, but all the 
aſſaſſins preſſed about him, and ſued for favours, 


which they knew would not be granted. The ſign 


was given. Immediately one, opprefled with the 


greatneſs of the attempt, made an irreſolute paſs 
at him. Cæſar then ruſhed upon Caſca, and beat 
him to the ground; but while they were ſtruggling, 
another of the conſpirators came behind him, and 
plunged his dagger into his boſom. At the ſame 
time Cafhus wounded him in the face, and Brutus 
in the thigh. Till this time he had made a very 
vigorous reſiſtance, but now made no more, and 
ſubmitting to the ſtrokes of a perſon who owed to him 


his life, he only uttered theſe wordss ** And thou 


too, my ſon Brutus! Cæſar uſed to call him by 
this tender name, ſuppoſing him to be his illegi- 


timate ſon by an intrigue with Servilia. Growing 


now faint with the loſs of blood, he reeled to Pom- 


pey's ſtatue, where, covering his face with his robe, 


and drawing his {kirts to his knees, that he might fall 
decently, he ſunk down and expired, having receiv- 
ed twenty-three wounds. Es 


* 


Cæſar had long before been adviſed by his friends 


to be more cautious of the ſecurity of his perſon, 
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and not to walk, as was his common peactice, among 
the people, without arms or any one to defend him. 
But to theſe admonitions he always replied, He 
that lives in fear of death, every moment feels its 
tortures: I will die but once.“ At laſt, thus fell, in 
the fifty - ſixth year of his age, the conqueror of the 
SGauls, of Pompey, and the Senate, the maſter. of. 
the Roman republic and the world, who died with: 
out uttering the leaſt complaint, or ſhewing any 
mark of grief or weakneſs, in the year before Chriſt 
| a, is not to be omitted here, that among other 
noble ſchemes and ordinances, which tended to the 
grandeur of the city of Rome, and the enlargement 
of the Roman empire, Cæſar reformed the Calen - 
dar; and with the aſſiſtance of the moſt able aſtro- 
nomers, regulated the year according to the courſe 
of the ſun. Two months were added to the Ca- 
lendar, and the whole year was divided into 365 
days. He alſo added one day to every fourth year 
in the month of February, and that year was named 
Biſſextile or Leap Lear. This reckoning of time, 
from this regulation, was called the Julian account. 
of time; and ſome ages after, the Old. Style, in 
oppoſition to the New, or Gregorian Style. This. 
laſt is now generally. followed in maſt parts of Eu- 
rope, and reckons eleven days forwarder, With the 
death of Cæſar ended the fivit triumvirate, or go- 
vernment of the Roman empire by three perſons, 
Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus. +, WR 
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CHAP. 
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or -ANTHONY'S ORATION, AND ITS EFFECTS. 


CES AR was no ſooner dead, but the conſpira- 
tors acquainted the ſenate with the motives of their _ | 
- undertaking, and exhorted them to join in an action, | 
which had reſtored the liberty of their country; but 
moſt part of the aſſembly were terrified and filled 
with amazement. Many left the ſenate, and retired jþ 
to their own houſes, to wait the iſſue of ſo bold and 
tragical an action. VV 
| fa this diſpoſition of the ſenators, Brutus and 
Caſſius went into the city; and preceded by an he- 
rald, with the ſymbols of liberty, publicly pro- 
claimed they had killed the tyrant of their country, 
and exhorted the people to join in reſtoring the li- 
berty of the commonwealth. The people, no- leſs 
ſtruck with terror at this deed than the. ſenators, 
and now greatly degenerated from the virtue of 
their anceſtors, did not declare in their favour, 
The conſpirators, ſurpriſed at this indolence of the _. 
people, retired to the capitol; and Brutus is by - 
Seneca charged with imprudence, that in freeing 
his country of a tyrant, he had it not in his power 
to aboliſh tyranny, — e 
Anthony, Cæſar's friend, was at this time con- 
ſul, and the city was divided into two parties; the 
one took part with the conſpirators, the other with f 
Anthony and Lepidus. Brutus now ſaw, with re- ö 
gret, that the death of the uſurper of the publie 
liberty would create freſh calamities in the com- 


monwealth. Anthony ſummoned. the ſenate, who 
- FT 1 e never. 
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never met on a more important occaſion; at the 
ſame time he carried all Cæſar's effects and papers 
to his own houſe. In this aſſembly of the ſenate, 
as both parties were afraid of each other, they en- 
tered into a treaty, or the appearance of agreement, 
and with joint conſent it was decreed, that no en- 
quiry ſhould be made into the Dictator's death; 
that all his acts ſhould be confirmed, and his fune- 
ral performed at the public expence. This laſt ar- 
ticle was given in charge to Anthony. He pro- 
nounced the funeral oration, and exhorted the whole 
power of his rhetoric to work on the paſſions of the 
multitude. He read Cæſar's will in the preſence of 
all the people, and expatiated largely on the love he 
bore them, and his generoſity in bequeathing to each 
Citizen a ſum of f., ley. He then diſplayed the 
Dictator's bloody robe, and his image in wax, in 
which were reprofanted the three-and-twenty wounds 
he had received at his death: and when he found 
the people agitated with grief and anger, he ſwore 
by the gods of Rome, the preteQtors of the empire, 
to revenge his death, and conjured them to favour 
Him, in doing his duty to the father of his country, 
and their kind benefactor. Rage and fury ſucceeded 
to grief and anger; and when the fire was put to the 
funeral pile, the people ſeized the firebrands in or- 
der to burn the houſes of the conſpirators, againft 
whom they now expreſſed the moſt hitter impreca- 
tions; but being without arms, they were repulſed 
by a proper guard appointed to protect them. 
The ſenate and conſpirators were equally offended 
at this artful ſpeech of Anthony, and complained, 
that the conſul, contrary to the decree of the ſenate, 
and his own promiſe, had ſo pathetically enlarged on 
the praiſes of Cæſar, with a view only to excite the 
rage of the people, and promote their ruin. By this 
conduct they ſaw full well, how little Anthony was 
ö | to 
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to be depended on, The conſpirators, to avoid the 
preſent heat of the people, left the city, and on dif- 
ferent pretences retired to their ſeveral governments. 
Brutus declared, that he would willingly ſpend 
the remainder of his days in baniſhment, provided 
Cæſar's creatures did not invade the public liberty.” 
Anthony, ſenſible that he had too openly declared 


himſelf, and raiſed a ſuſpicion of his intentions in 


the ſenate, endeavoured by ſome acts of ſelf-denial, 
to reconcile himſelf to them, and regain their fa- 
your. To this end he began to ſoften the harſh ex- 
preſſions of his funeral oration, and remonſtrated to 


| them how neceſſary it was to quiet the minds of the 


people, and to prevent the calamities of a civil war: 
but all this ſeemingly candid: declaration could not 
clear him from the ſuſpicion of a deſign to eftabliſh- 
himſelf in the ſovereignty, Irie id 1 At amt 
Cæſar, by his will, had adopted Octavius, - his 
ſiſter's grandſon, and appointed him his heir. This 
young Roman was at Appollonia in Greece, when 
he firſt heard of his uncle's murder, and the unſet- 
tled ſtate of Italy. He immediately determined to 
ſet out for Rome, and ſupport his pretenſions. His 
arrival entirely fruſtrated the intentions of Anthony. 
In a ſolemn manner he directly claimed his adop- 
tion, and took upon him the name of Cæſar. He 


the ſame time that he upbraided him for his double 
dealing. Theſe diſputes between them for fome 
time were carried on with warmth, and Anthony 
accuſed Octavius with a deſign to aſſaſſimate him. 


and Octavius raiſed an army of ten thouſand men in 
Campania. Cicero engaged the ſenate to declare in 


his favour; and, indeed, the ſenate, Anthony, and 
Octavius, ſeemed all to play a double part, in order 


to deceive each other; the former, with a hope that 
4 e | theſe. 


* 


put on the appearance of civility to Anthony, at 


He alſo cauſed four legions to advance near Rome; 
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"hls e feuds might end in the deſtruction of 
the . of each . 


CHAP. cx. 


or THE SECOND TRIUMY IRATE. 


Dix F ERENCES being at laſt 1 
between Octavius and Anthony, it was agreed that 
they, in cenjunction with Lepidus, ſhould inveſt 
| themſelves with the ſupreme authority during five 
rs, under the name of Triumviri. It was alſo 
reed, that Anthony ſhould have all Gaul, except 

| Moana which Lepidus was to have, with Spain; 
whilſt Oavius was to poſſeſs Africa, Sicily, and 
Sardinia, with the other iſlands; and that Italy, and 
the eaſtern provinces, thould continue for a time 
in common. In this manner did three men again 
divide the empire of the world, in the * before 
Chriſt 41. | 
They farther agreed, to their eternal infamy, to 
deſtroy all their enemies; on which occaſion Cicero 
cauſed the greateſt controverſy. Anthony was his 
implacable enemy, and would come to no firm ac- 
commodation till his deſtruction was determined. 
Lepidus, who was little better than a tool, con- 
ſented to this. Octavius, on account of his former 
friendſhip, would have ſaved his life; but at laſt he 
ignominiouſly conſented to his death. They pro- 
ſeribed three hundred ſenators, and upwards of two 
thouſand knights, ſo that Rome was now in a moſt 
horrible ſituation, nothing being heard but cries and 
lamentatiens in every part of it, and murders were 


8999 where committed by the ſoldiers, ; 
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CHAP. . 


or CICERO'S DEATH. ; 

THE Trioawviri carried their inhumanity to ſuch 
lengths, as to give up to one another their neareſt 
relations. Lepidus ſacrificed his brother Paulus to 
bis two colleagues; Mark Anthony abandoned to 
Cæſar his uncle Lucius; and Octavius gave up to 
Anthony, Cicero, to whom he was bound by _- 
ſtricteſt obligations. 

Cicero, while on his flight, fills roars com- 
ing towards him, ordered his litter to be ſet down, 


and quietly ſubmitted his neck to Pompeius Lena, 


whom he before had ſaved from condemnation. 


This wretch cut off his hands and his head, and 
carried them to Anthony, who inſulted over them. 


Some authors tell us, that it was his cuſtom to 
have the heads of thoſe whom he had proſcribed, 


brought upon his table and that he there uſed to 


feed his eyes a long time with this cruel ſpectacle. 
Fulvia, his wife, ſays Dion, ſpit upon Cicero's head, 
and, laying it in her lap, pulled out the tongue, and 
pieres it ſeveral times with her bodkin. The head 


and hands being afterwards, by order of the cruel 


Anthony, fixed upon the roſtrum, the people were 
ſtruck with horror, to ſee the remains of a man, 
whoſe unequalled eloquence had fo often triumphed 
in that very place. Thus died, about the ſixty- 
fourth year of his age, one of the greateſt orators | 
the world ever Produced. | 
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CHAP. CXIL 


OF THE DEATH OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUs, 


ABOUT forty years before Chriſt, a deciſive i 
battle was fought, in which Anthony commanded 
on one ſide, and Marcus Brutus and Caſſius on the 
other. Victory declared for Anthony; on which 
Caſhus, by his own order, was killed by his ſer- 
vant, and Brutus fell upon his ſword, and expired. 

Such was the end of Brutus and Caſſius, who, 

as ſome relate, died by the ſame weapons with 
which they had ſtabbed Cæſar. The Triumviri, by 
this victory, eſtabliſhed their empire on the ruins of 
the commonwealth, its liberties being loſt in the 
plains of Pharſalia, and buried with Brutus and Caſ- | 
ſius, the laſt Roman republicans. 

The conquerors ſpent ſome days in wrenking 
their vengeance on the perſons of the vanquiſhed. iſ 
Brutus's head was ſent to Rome, and laid at the feet 
of the late Dictator's ſtatue ; at the ſame time his 
alhes were ſent to his wife Portia, the daughter of 
Cato, who, it is ſaid, on receiving this ſad . . 
Mued⸗ herſelf by abi hot burning coals. [5 


or ANTHONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


| CASAR then 3 to Italy, and Anthony, 
after "ng Athens, where he was preſent at the 
r _ - -conferences 
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Conferences of the philoſophers, croſſed into Afia 
with all his troops, to eſtabliſh the authority of the 


triumvirate. 


Cleopatra, queen of Evie? aha had poiſoned 
her younger brother, that he might reign alone, 


met him at Tarſus in Cilicia, Which proved his de- 
ſtruction; for her beauty, wit, and art, inflamed 
him almoſt to madneſs, ' and extinguiſhed all his mi- 


litary ardour 8 


Cleopa ra was then twenty-five years of age, | 


when the graces of her perſon were more powerful 
than the magnificence of her dreſs. Ihe brithancy 


of her equipage, on entering the river Cydnus, will 


hardly admit of a deſcription. The poop of her 
ihip flamed with gold, the fails were of purple ſilk, 
and the oars were inlaid with filver. A pavilion" of 


cloth of gold was raiſed upon the deck, under whi 4 5 
appeared the queen robed like Venus, and ſurroun ed 


with the moſt beautiful virgins of her court, of 
whom ſome repreſented the Nereids, and others the 
Graces. Inſtead of trumpets were heard flutes, 
hauthoys, harps, and ſuch other muſical inſtruments, 


warbling the ſofteſt airs, to which the oars kept 


time, and rendered the harmony enchanting, Per- 
fumes were burnt on the deck, which ſpread their 
odours to a great diſtance on the river, whoſe ſhotes 
were covered with an infinite number of people, cry- 
ing out, that Venus was coming to make Bacchus 4 
viſit for the good of Aſia. 

Great feaſts were every day made between 85 


| thony and Cleopatra; and-it was at this time that 
Arſinoe, Cleopatra's lifter, was, at the-requeſt of 


that cruel queen, put to death. It was alſo, at one 


pearls in her ears that were ever ſeen, Each of which 


being valaed at about fifty thouſand pounds ſterling. 


She melted one of theſe Jak in x vinegar, and ſwal- 


=. 
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a 


of theſe feaſts, that Cleopatra had two of the fineſt 


. I . lowed 
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other, but was prevented. is other pearl waz . 
afterwards conſecrated to Venus, by Auguſtus, who his 
carried it from Alexandria to Rome. Zig 
Cleopatra accompanied; Anthony as far as 5 wh 
and he followed her to AleFandria, where they ſpeuMl He 
the whole winter in the higheſt exceſs of luxury and pri 
effeminacy. Anthony afterwards returned to Rome, the 
and married Octavia the ſiſter of Cæſar, and widow WM car 
of Marcellus; but he till retained his fondneſs for gu! 
Cleqpatra, and met her at a town in Pheenicia, from api 
whence he returned with her to Egypt. He gave cor 
her Phonicia, the Lower Syria,” and Cyprus, with Ar 
great part of Cilicia, Judza, and Arabia, He alſo to 
made her a preſent of the libraries of Pergamus, in WM cre 
_—_— were about two hundred thouſand volumes, the 
and ſhe placed them in a new library, which ſhe ing 
built where the former ſtood. She had a taſte for d 
_ . polite learning, and the ſciences, and underſtood - Oc 
| ſeveral languages. She omitted no kind of arts to BW {he 
keep Anthony in her chains; and he entered Alex- ane 
andria in triumph, dragging at his chariot wheel; ve 
the king of Armenia, laden with golden chains, tav 
and preſented him in that condition to Cleopatra, Ml thc 
who was pleaſed: to ſee a captive, king at her feet. an 
At one of their banquets, when Anthony was in- kal. 
; toxicated with wine, ſhe preſumed to aik him to aw 
give her the Roman empire, which he was no! net 
aſhamed to promiſe her. he 
In the mean time, Cæſar having triumphed over hei 
all the republicans, thought it time to break with ane 
his colleagues. He wanted to reign ſingly, and mc 
was therefore determined, if poſſible, to rid him- his 
ſelf of them. He eaſily removed Lepidus, who, his 
. being little-efteemed | by his ſaldiers, was abandoned the 
by them in the midſt of his camp, which Czſarl | 
| became maſter of, by his artful conduct, and ſecret th; 
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-ſuch an abject ſtate, as -to become even he pity of 


whom was called Alexander, and 
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Signs was alben 8 to 


his enemies. 
Cleopatra had two . by een one of 
the other Ptolemy. 


He heaped a profuſion of honours on theſe young 


princes, and celebrated the coronation of their mo- 


ther with the utmoſt magnificence. Matters bein 


carried to this pitch by Anthony, he gave great dii- 


guſt to the Romans, and particularly to Octavia his 
wife. She ſet out to meet Anthony with Cæſar's 
conſent, who gave it with no other view, but that 
Anthony's paſſion for Cleopatra might induce him 
to act diſhonourably by Octavia, and thereby in- 
creaſing the indignation of the Romans againſt An- 
thony, he ſhould have a plauſible pretence for draw-, 
ing his ſword againſt him. 

Every thing ſucceeded to Cæſar's wiſhes ; for 


Octavia received a letter from Anthony, in which 


ſhe was ordered to come no farther than Athens; 
and accordingly ſhe ſtopped thete. Cleopatra, who 
very much dreaded the charms and virtues of Oc- 
tavia, employed all her artifice to prevent An- 
thony from giving her a meetin She aſſumed 
an air of melancholy, and wou d ſrequently let 
fall a tear on his approach, which ſhe would wipe 
away immediately; affecting to conceal her weak- 
neſs and grief, This had its defired effect; for 
he at laſt ordered Octavia to return to Rome. On 
her return ſhe took the greateſt care of her family, 
and behaved in ſuch a manner as procured her im- 
mortal henour. She loved her huſband in ſpite of 

his ill treatment, and could not bear to think, that 
his ungenerous behaviour to her ſhould again kindle 
the flames of a civil war. 
How oppoſite was the character of Octavia to 
oy amiable does the former 

„ appear 
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the liquor, when he expired immediately. This ri 
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appear even amidſt repeated inſults; and how con. 
temptible the latter amidſt the parade of magniz 
_e7 | "RE. ag 
Anthony now ſuffered himſelf to he perſuaded u 
divorce Octavia, and declare war againſt Cæſat 
both which he accordingly did. He then afſemblg 
His forces at Samos, where he and Cleopatra lived x 
Juxurioufly as they had done in Egypt. Hither ſe. 


OF 


xeral kings had orders to fend arms, proviſions, aui 
{aldiers ; and others to fend muſicians, dancers, an i 
duffoons ; fo that frequently, when a ſhip was thought 500 
to come loaded with military ſtores, it proved to h - 
only ſcenes, players, and machines. | © 
Anthony's temper, however, began at laſt to hy 5 
much ſoured, and he even ſuſpected that Cleopatra hae 
4 Had deſigns on his life, and would never eat an fc 
thing till ſhe had firſt taſted it. Cleopatra perceir]ll \if 
ing his ſuſpicion, poiſoned the tops of the flowen Cl, 
with which ſhe and Anthony, according to the cu Oral 
tom of thoſe times, were crowned at their meal vi 
Anthony being inflamed with wine, Cleopatra pro Cl 
- poſed drinking their flowers; on which he inſtantly dr. 
broke off the tops of them with his fingers, and cl: 
"throwing them into a goblet of wine, was going . ate 


drink them, when Cleopatra ſtopped him, ſaying, 
I am the perſon whom you ſuſpect of deſigning u 
poiſon you; but now judge, whether I ſhould want 
opportunities to diſpatch you, it you were become 
xx tireſome to me, or if I could live without you." 
Then ordering a priſoner to be brought in, who hal 
been ſentenced to die, The obliged him to drink of 


veted Anthony's fetters beyond all hopes of ſhakingſl = 
them off. | b. 
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or ACTIUM, AND THE DEATH 


of THE BATTLE 
| | OF ANTHON Ys ; 


ANTHONY, being loſt in luxury and effeminacy 
with Cleopatra, gave Cæſar time to get his forces to- 
gether, who might otherwiſe have been eaſily defeated, 
had Anthony come upom him before he. was prepared. 
Anthony's fleet conſiſted of five hundred large ſhips, 
on board wluch was an army of two hnndred thou- 
ſand foot, and twenty-two thouſand horſe. Cæſar 
had only two hundred and fifty ſhips, eighty thouſand 
foot, and twelve thouſand horſe. Anthony was ad- 
viſed by his ableſt officers not-to engage by ſea; but 
Cleopatra adviſing the contrary, they came to a genes. 
ral engagement, near the 3 of Actium, in Epirus. 
Victory was for ſome üme doubtful, till the retreat of. 
Cleopatra, who fled with the whole Egyptian ſqua- 
dron, and was precipitately followed by Anthony, de- 
clared every thing loſt ; for Anthony's army immedi- 
ately ſubmitted to. Ceſar. SEL 

Anthony and Cleopatra eſcaped to Alexandria, 
where ſhe put many great perſons to death, fearing, 
they might take up arms againſt her, on account of 
the defeat ſhe had met with. To avoid falling into- 
the hands of Czfar, the formed the very extraordinary. . 
delign of having her ſhips in the Mediterranean, car- 
ried into the Red Sea, over the Iſthmus of ſeventy 
miles; but in this ſhe was prevented by the Arabiank, 
who burnt them all. Anthony Fadi Bim deſerted 
by all his followers, for ſome time ſecluded himſelf 
from company in his houſe, which he called Timo-— 
nium, where 2 pretended to act the part of Timon the 


M 3 man- 
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man-hater; but he ſoon returned to Cleopatra, and 


with her ſpent the remainder of his lie. 


They agreed to ſend ambaſſadors to Cæſar to fue 


for peace; and Anthony ſubmitted to the ineanneſs of 


demanding life of him, on the ſhameful conditions of 


paſſing it at Athens, as a private perſon, if Cæſar 


would give Egypt to Cleopatra and her children. The 


queen, however, was ſo treacherous as to give private 


orders to her ambaſſadors, to mention her only in the 


treaty, Cæſar would not admit Anthony's ambaſſa- 
dors to an audience ; but he gave a favourable recep- 


tion to thoſe of the queen, being particularly defirous 
of ſecuring her perſon to adorn his triumph, and lier 
_ treaſures, to enable him to pay the debts he had con- 


tracted to defray the expences of the war. 
The lar proving unſucceſsful, Anthon 


endeavoured to extinguiſh in himſelf the ſenſe of his 


preſent misfortunes, and the apprehenſion of thoſe that 
threatened him, by abandoning himſelf to feaſting and 
voluptuouſneſs. Cleopatra and he regaled themſelves 


_ #lternately, and emulouſly contended to excel each 


other in the incredible magnificence of their banquets. 
Cleopatra, however, foreſaw what might happen, and 
collected all ſorts of poiſon, to try which of them oc- 


caſioned death with the leaſt pain. She made the ex- 
periment of their virtues and ſtrength upon condemned 
_ xriminals, whereby ſhe found, that the ſtrongeſt poi- 


ſons cauſed death the ſooneſt, but with great torment ; 
and that thoſe which are gentle, brought an eaſy, but 
flow death. She tried the bitings of yenomous crea- 


_ tures, and cauſed various kinds of ſerpents to be ap- 
plie i to different perſons. She every day made theſe 


experiments, and diſcovered at length, that the aſp was 
the only one which cauſed neither torture nor conyul- 
ſions, and which, throw ing the perſon bit into an im- 


- mediate heavineſs and ſtupefaction, attended with a 


flight perſpiration upon the face, and a numbneis of 
all the organs of ſente, gently extinguithed life ; ſo that 


thole 
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thoſe, in t'iat condition, were angry when any one 
awakened them, or endeavoured to make them riſe, 
like people exceedingly ſleepy. This was the poiſon | | 
ſhe fixed upon; but applied herſelf with extraordinary 
ſolicitude in careſſifig Anthony, to diſpel his ſuſpicions ' 
and complaints. | „„ 2 
Cæ ar being fully ſenſible, that it was of the higheſt 
importance to him not to leave his victory unfinifhed, 
inveſted Peluſium, and ſummoned the governor to open 
the gates. Seleucus, who commanded there for Cleo- 
patra, had received ſecret orders upon that head, and 
ſurrendered the place without waiting for a fiege Such 
was the wickedneſs of this queen, in whom the moſt 
odious vices were complicated. She abſolutely re- 
nounced all modeſty, had a violent propenſity to fraud, 
injuſtice, and cruelty ; and, what is worſe than all, 
was a moſt deteſtable hypocrite, While the rumour 
of this treaſon ſpread in the city, Cleopatra ordered 
her moſt precious moveables to be carried to a place of 
ſecurity. 5 We VVV 
Cæſar was in hopes af making himſelf maſter of 
Alexandria in a ſhort time, by means of the intelii. 
ence he held with Cleopatra, on which he relied no 
leſs than on his ariny. Anthony being ignorant of her 
intrigues, prepared for an obſtinate defence. He made 
a vigorous ſally, and returned victorious into the city, 
which was the laſt effort of his expiring genius; for, 
after this exploit, his fortitude and ſenſe of glory for- 


ſook him, or were of no more ſervice to him. Inſtead 


of purſuing his victory, and keeping a watchful eye 
over Cleopatra, who betrayed him, he flew to her in 
his armour, and threw himſelf at her feet. The pa- 
lace echoed with acclamations, as though the ſiege had 
been raiſed, and Anthony and Cleopatra ſpent that 
day, and part of the night, in the moſt abandoned 


folly. | 
Anthony now reſolved to make the laſt attempt both 


by ſea and land, with a fixed reſolution. to conquer or 


M 4 85 | die. 
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die. He ordered his attendants to fill him out wine 
plentifully, ſay ing, This may be, perhaps, the laſt - 
ſervice vou will be able to do me; for to-morrow you 
may change your maſter, when Ih ſtretched on the 
ground, ſhall be no more.“ : 

On the approach of i Anthony drew up his 


forces on ſome riſing ground out of the city, and from 
thence beheld his gallies, which were _"_ out of 
the port, and going to attack thoſe of Cæſar; 


admiral delivering up his flect to his enemy ! At the 
ſame time, his cavalry, ſeeing this, deſerted him, and 
went over to Cæſar, when his infantry was obliged to 
ſubmit. Unhappy Anthony, in vaindo you fly to the 
palace to ſeek Cleopatra, that you may murder her for 
her perhdy ; ſhe is not there; the ignominious wretch 
is re. ired 1 3 | 
Cleopatra had ſecured herſelf from his fury among 
the tombs, which quarter was fortified with good walls, 
and the gates were ſhut. She deſired that Anthony 
ſhould be told, that ſhe had deſtroyed herſelf. Struck 
with the idea of her death, he paſſed immediately from 
the exceſs of rage to the moſt violent tranſports of 
grief, and thought only of following her to the grave. 
Having taken this reſolution, he ſhut himſelf up in his 
apartment with a freed man, whom he had cauſed to 
take off his armour, and commanded him to plunge 


his dagger into his boſom. But his ſervant, full of af 


fection, re pect, and fidelity, for his maſter, ſtabbed 
himſelf with it, and fell dead at his feet. Anthony 


looking upon this action as an example for him to fol- 
low, thruſt his ſword into his body, and fell upon the 


floor in a torrent of his blood, whuch he mingled with 
that of his faithful ſervant. | 
At that moment an officer came to let him know, 
that Cleopatra was alive. He no ſooner heard her 
name pronounced, than he opened his dying. eyes, ſut- 


: fered his wounds to be dreſſed, and cauſed himtelf to 


* 


ut how 
1hall I expreſs his aſtoniſhment, when he beheld his 


* 
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be carried to the fort, where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up: 
Cleopatra would not permit the gates to be opened to 
give him entrance, for fear of ſome ſurprize; but ſhe 
appeared at a loſty window, from whence ſhe threw 
down chains and cords. Anthony was made faſt to 
theſe, and. Cleopatra, aſſiſted by - wo women, who: 
were the only, perſons the had brought with her into 
the tombs, drew him up. Never was there a more: 
moving fight. Anthony, all bathed in his blood, with. 
death painted in his face; was dragged-up in the air, 
turning his dying eyes, and extending his. feevie- hands 
to Cleopatra, as if to conjure her to-receive: his laſt 
breath; while (he; with her features diſtorted, and her 
arms ſtrained, pulled the cord with. her whole ſtrength. 
When ſhe had drawn him up to ker, and placed him 
on a bed, ſhe threw her clothes upon him, and, mak 
mg the moſt mournful exclamations, cut off his hair, 
according to the iuperſtition of the Pagans, who be- 


lie ved that chat was a relief to thoſe who died a violent 
death. Her cries recalling his fainting ſpirits, and 


ſeeing the affliction. ſhe was in, he told her, with a 
view to comfort her, that he ſhould die in peace, ſince 


he ſhould expire in her arms; and that he did not bluſh 


at his defeat, ſince he had been vanquiſhed by Romans. 


Having thus ſpoken, he expired, being then in the 
fifty-third year of his age. His death put an end 0 


all the civil wars, and gave Cæſar an opportunity of: 
completing his ambitious deſigns. 
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CHAP. CXY. 
OF THE DEATH OF CLEOPATRA. 


JUST about.the time that Anthony breathed his 
laſt, Proculeius, who had received particular orders to 
ſeize Cleopatra, arrived from Cæſar. He could not 
refrain from ſhedding tears on this melancholy occa- 
fon, which was aggravated by the bloody ſword that 
v as preſented to him. The queen refuſed to go with 
bim, but permitted him to ſpeak to her from without. 

Proculeins, after having obſerved the ſituation of 
the ſepulchre, went and informed Cæſar of his obſer- 
vations. Caeſar then ſent Gallus to ſpeak with her, 
which he did in the ſame manner as Proculeius. In 
the mean time, the latter bringing a ladder, and being 
followed by, two officers, got in at the window, where 
Anthony had been drawn up, and went down to the 
gate, where Cleopatra was talking to Gallus. One 
of her female attendants ſeeing him, ſhrieked and cried 


out, Ill fated princeſs, thou art taken !** Cleopatra 
had raiſed a dagger to ſtab herſelf, when Proculeius 


catching her in his arms, thus addreſſed her: © You 


injure both Cæſar and yourſelf, in attempting to de- 


prive him of ſo noble an opportunity to exert his cle- 
mency.” He ſeized her dagger, and ſhook her robes, 
to diſcover if any poiſon was concealed under them. 
Cæſar then ſent a freed man to guard Cleopatra, or- 
dering him to uſe her like a queen, but to prevent her 
from laying violent hands on herſelf. 


_ Cafar then entered Alexandria without farther op- 


poſition, and gave Cleopatra fair hopes of the kindeſt 


treatment; though he intended only to pervert her trea- 


ſure to his own purpoſes, and referve her perſon to 
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grace his triumph. Hat wie he had both in hi 


power, he diſregarded her, and ſhe found ſhe tad no 
o her means of ph ng the diſgrace of adding to the 
glory of his triumph, than by putting a period to het 
lite. Fe | | 
Cœſar went and paid her a viſit, when ſhe endea- 


voured to captivate that young conqueror, as ſhe had 


before captivated Julius Cæſar and Anthony. But, 
alas, the charm was now broken! Cæſar, with the 
utmoſt coolneſs, only adviſed her not to deſpond, de- 


claring that he would treat her with all poſſible tender- 


neſs. | 2 
He permitted her to diſpoſe of her jewels as ſhe * 
thought proper; and, after giving her the kindeſt aſſu- 


runces, he left her. Cæſar imagined he had artfully 


orer- reached Cleopatra, by inſpiring her with the Tove 
of life, which he, in fact, wiſhed to prolong, only 
for the ſake of his triumph ; but herein he ſoon foung 
his miſtake. De oh 5 
Cæſar had before given Cleopatra leave to bury 
Anthony, which ſhe did with the utmoſt magnificence. 
According to the cuſtom of Egypt, ſhe cauſed his 
body to be embalmed with the moſt exquiſite perfumes 
of the eaſt, and placed it among the tombs of the 
Egyptian kings. 55 88 
Cleopatra hearing that Cæſar intended to ſend her 
and her children away within three days, conjured him 
to let her pay her laſi oblations to the manes of An- 
thony, which he granted. She then viſited Anthony's 
tomb, ſtrewing it with flowers, and watering it with - 
tears. She then returned to her chamber, went into a 
bath, and from thence to table, where a ſplendid enter- 
tainment was prepared. When ſhe roſe from table, 
ſhe wrote a letter to Cæſar, wherein ſhe earneſtly de- 
fared to be laid in the ſame tomb with Anthony; and 
having made all leave her chamber, except her two 
women, ſhe ſhut the door, ſat down upon a bed, and 


Fked for a baſket of figs, which a peaſant had lately 
õĩ 0 er 1 Tn 
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Fa : 
brought. This ſuppoſed peaſant was one of the 
queen's domeſtics, who had eluded the vigilance of 
or guards. She placed the baſket by her, and in a 
moment after lay down, as if ſhe had fallen aſleep; 
but that was the effect of the aſp, which was conceal- 
ed among the fruit, and had ſtung her in the arm, 
which ſhe had held to it, The poiſon immediately 
communicated itſelf to the heart, and killed her with- 

out pain. 5 : 
Thus died, in the thirty-ninth year of her age, this 
princeſs, whoſe wit and beauty had made ſo much 
noiſe in the world, after having reigned twenty-two 
years, from. the death of her father, twzlve whereof 
The had paſſed with Anthony. She was a woman of 
eat parts, as well as of great wickedne's, and ſpoke 
everal languages with the utmoſt readineſs. In her 
death ended the reign of the Ptolemies in Egypt, after 
it had continued, from the death of Alexander, 294 
years. | * | 
Cæſar, on the receipt of Cleopatra's letter, in- 
ſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger to her, who found her 
dead on a golden couch, dreſſed in royal robes, and 
looking like one aſleep, with one of her maids dead at 
her feet, and the other expiring. Cæſar was very 
much troubled at Cleopatra's death, as it robbed him 
of the nobleſt ornament of his triumph. He ordered 
Her body to be buried near that of Anthony, agreeable 
to her requeſt, which was accordingly done with the 
greateſt funeral pomp. Her women had alſo a pom- 
pous interment, in memory of their fidelity. After 
Cleopatra's death, Egypt was made a Roman pro- 
vince, and governed by a prefeC ſent from Rome for 
TT ; -, _. 1 5 
Cæſar having now greatly enlarged the Roman do- 
"minions, was received at Rome as a conqueror, who 
had put an end to the miſeries and calam ties of moſt 
nations. He triumphed three days ſucceſſively with 
extraordinary magnificence; firſt for Hlyricum, ſe- 
1 | condly 
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condly, for the victory at Actium, and thirdly, for the 
conqueſt of Egypt. On this occaſion the temple of 
anus was ſhut, which was the third time ſince the 


foundation of Rome, aſter having ſtood open 28 


years. $6: 


* 
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OCTAVIUS CESAR ASSUMES THE TITLE OF AUs 
GUSTUS AND EMPEROR. * 


OC TAVIUS CAMSAR, now conſidering himfelf 
as ſupreme governor of the Roman empire, aſſumed 
the title of Auguſtus and Emperor, and reſolved to 
ſhew all the clemer cy of a wiſe prince, as well as the 
art of a refined politician. His firſt care was to make 
the adherents of Anthony his friends; after this he 


gave ſplendid entertainments to thoſe in power, and 


amuſed the people with ſhows and plays. He regu- 
lated the many abuſes that had crept into the ſtate, ba- 
niſhed corruption from the ſenate, and allowed the peo- 
ple the free poſſeſſion of their liberties. Having ſettled. 
every thing in the moſt excellent order, a- variety of 
thoughts crowded on his mind, and he reflected for a 
conſiderable time, whether he ſhould continue to rule 
the empire, or reſtore it to its former ſtate, Sylla and 
Julius Cæſar were two examples too recent to be ſoon 
forgotten. The former, by giving up his power, was 


ſuffered to die peiceably in his bed ; whereas the lat- 


ter, by maintaining it, was aſſaſſinated by the hands of 
his beſt friends, who afterwards triumphed. in the 
A 25 
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Not being able to determine for himſelſ, he conſult- 


ed his two beſt friends, Agrippa and Mecænas. Agrippa 


adviſed 


a} >» 


adviſed him to reſign it; but Mecænas was of a diff:r- 
ent opinion. He inſiſted on it, that it would be impoſ- 
ſible for the ſtate to ſubſiſt but under a monarch, whoſe 
perſon and power would be equally ſecure, under a 
mild and wiſe adminiſtration. He followed the advice 
| of Me.znas; and though he offered to, reſign his 
power, he had no intention of ſo doing. The lenate 
and people, however, unanimouſly refuſed to accept 
his reſignation ; ſo that he had the pleaſure of being 
forced to accept of that which he wiſhed for. 
It may be ſaid, that now ended the greateſt com- 
monwealth upon earth, and commenced the greateſt 
_ - monarchy. The empire of Rome was extended over 
the whole globe. In Europe, they were in poſſeſſion 
of Italy, both the Gauls, Spain, Lufitania, Greece, 
Illyricum, Dacia, Pannonia, with part of Britain and 

Germany,; in Aſia, of Aſia Minor, Armeni:, Syria, 
IR Meſopotamia, and Media; in Africa, of 

gypt, Numidia, Mauritania, and Lydia. 

Beſides theſe great nations, many leſſer provinces 
and iſla ds were tributaries to the Romans. At home 
alſo, on a luſtrum of the people now made, there 
were found four millions fixty-three thouſand inhabi- 
tants, in the city and ſuburbs of Rome, which at this 
time was about fifty miles in compats. 

After Auguſtus was inveſted with the ſupreme pow- 
er, he governed with great moderation, inſomuch that 
the Romans became Bod of his government, and in 
full ſenate gave him the title of the“ Father of his 
Country. He acted with ſo much juſtice and cle- 
mency, that, after his death, it was taid of him, that. 
it had been well he had never been born, or had never 
died. From the battle of Actium, Auguſtus reigned 
forty-four years, and died at Nola, in Campania, in 
the ſeventy-ſixth. year of his age. ”_ 

In the reign of this prince, when all the world was 
at peace, was born at Bethlehem, in Judæa, the Prince 
of Peace, 7eſus Chriſt our Saviour. Herod was 155 
* . » t 8 
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this time the Roman governor of ſudæa, under Au- 
guſtus; Cornelius Lentulus and Calpurnius, Piſo, 
were conſuls of Rome. S's 


* be 


L 94 H A . CXVII. 
STORY OF ALCANDER AND SEPTIMIUS 


ATHENS, long after the decline of the Roman 
empire, {till continued the ſeat of learning, politeneſs, 
and wiſdom. Theodoric, the Oftrogoth, repaired the 
ſchools which barbarity was ſuffering to fall into de- 
cay ; and continued thoſe penſions to men of learning, 
which avaricious governors monopoliſed, > 8 

In this city, and about this period, Alcander and 
Septimius were fellow-ſtudents together. The one, 
the moſt ſuhtle reaſoner of all the Lyceum; the other, 
the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in the academic grove. 
Mutual admiration ſoon begat a friendſhip. Their 
fortunes were nearly equal, and they were natives of 
the two moſt celebrated cities in the world. Alcander 
was of Athens; Septimius came from Rome, 

In this ſtate of harmony they lived for ſome time 
together, when Alcander, after paſſing the firſt part of his 
youth in the indolence of philoſophy, thought at length 
of entering into the buſy world; and, as a ſtep previous 
to this, fixed his affections on Hypatia, a lady of exqui- 
ſite heauty. The day of their intended nuptials was 
fixed; the previous ceremonies were formed; and no- 
thing now remained, but her being conducted in tri- 
5 to the apartment of the intended bridegroom. 

Alcandler's ex ultation in his own en or being 

mmnable to enjoy any ſatisfaction, without making his 
tczend Septimius a partner, prevailed upon him to in- 
| > troduce 
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+ bride, as was tuggeſted, for money. 
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troduce Hypatia to his fellow-ſtudent, which he did 
with all the gaiety of a man who found himſelf equal- 
ly happy in friendchip and love. But this was an in- 


terview fatal to the future peace of both: Seprimius 
no ſooner ſaw her, than he was ſmitten with an invo- 


luntary paſſion; and, though he uſed every effort to 
ſuppreſs deſires, at once ſo imprudent and unjuſt, the 


emotions of his mind in a ſhort time became fo ſtrong, 
that they brought on a fever, which the phyſicians 
judged incurable. * 
During this illneſs, Alcander watched him with all. 
the anxiety of fondneſs, and brought his miſtreſs to 


Join in theſe amiable oſfiees of friendſhip. The ſaga- 


eity of the phyſicians, by theſe: means, ſoon diſcovered 


that the cauſe of their patient's diſorder was love; and 


Alcander, being apprized of their diſcovery, at length 


extorted a confeſſion from the reluctant dy ing lover. 


It would but delay the narrative, to deſcribe the con- 


flict between love and friendſhip, in the breaſt of Al- 


cander on this occaſion: it is er ough to ſay, that the 
Athenians were, at this time, arrived at ſuch refine- 
ment in morals, that every virtue was carried to ex- 
ceſs. In ſhort, forgetful of his own felicity, he gave 
up his intended bride in all her charms, to the young 


Roman. They were married privately by his conni- | 
vance, and this unlooked for change of fortune, 
© wrought as unexpected a change in the conſtitution of. 


tie- now happy Septimius. In a few days he was per- 
fectly recovered, and ſet out with his fair partner for. 


Rome. Here, by an exertion of thoſe talents which 

he ſo- eminently poſſeſſed, Septimius, in a few years, 
arrived at the h #4 
conſtituted the city - judge, or prætor. 


igheſt dignities of the ſtate, and was 
In the mean time, Alcander not only felt the pain of 
being ſeparated from his friend and his miſtreſs, but a 
proſecution was. alſo.commencecd. againſt him, by the 
relations of Hypatia, for having baſcly given up his 
His innocence of 
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the crane laid to his charge, and even his eloquence in 
his own defence, were not able to withſtand the influ- 
ence of a powerful party. He was ext, and condemn- 
ed to pay an enormous fine. Being unable to raiſe fo 
large a tum at the time appointed, his poſſeſſions were 
confiſcate], he himſelf was ſtripped of the habit of 
treedom, expoſed as a flave in the market place, and 
fold to the higheſt bidder. . 
A merchant of Thrace becoming his purchaſer, 
Alcander, with {ome other companions of diſtreſs, was 
carried into that region of deſolation and ſterility. His 
{rated employment was to follow the herds of an im- 
perious maſter, and his ſucceſs in hunting was all that _ 
was allowed him to ſupply his precarious ſubſiſtence. 
Every morning waked him to a renewal of famine or 
toil; and every change of ſcafſon, ſerved but to aggra- 
vate his unſheltered diſtreſs. After ſome years of 
bondage, however, an opportunity of eſcaping offered; 
he embraced it with ardour ; ſo that, travelling | 
night, and lodging in caverns by day, to ſhorten a long 
ſtory, he at laſt arrived in Rome. 5 
The ſame day on which Alcander arrived, Septi- 
mius ſat adininiflcring juſtice in-the forum, whither 
our wanderer came, expecting to be inſtantly known, 
and publicly acknowledged by his former friend. Here 
he ſtood the whole day amongſt the crowd, watching 
the eyes of the judge, and expecting to be taken no- 
tice of: but he was ſo much altered by a long ſucceſ- + 
ſion of hardſhips, that he continued unnoticed among 
the reſt; and, in the evening, when he was going up 
to the pretor's chair, ke was brutally repulſed by the 
attending lictors. The attention of the poor is gene- 
rally driven from one ungratetul object to another ; 
for night coming on, he now found himſelf under a 
neceſſity of ſeeking a place to lie in, and yet knew not 
where to apply. All emaciated, and in rags as he- 
was, none of the citizens would harbour ſo much 
wretchedneſs ; and ſleeping in the ſtreets might be at- 
| tended 
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tended with interruption or danger: in ſhort, he was 


obliged to take up his lodging in one of the tombs 


without the city, the uſual retreat of guilt, poverty, 
. and deſpair. In this manſion of horror, laying his 


head upon an inverted urn, he forgot his miſeries for a 


while in ſleep; and found, on his flinty couch, more 


eaſe, than beds of down can ſupply to the guilty. 
As he continued here, about midnight, two robbers 
came to make this their retreat, but happening to diſ- 


a ree about the diviſion of their plunder, one of them 


* 


life. 


| ſtabbed the other to the heart, and left him weltering in 


blood at the entrance. He was found next morning 


dead, at the mouth of the vault. This naturally in- 


ducing an inquiry, an alarm was ſpread, the cave was 
examined, and Alcander was apprehended, and accuſed 
of robbery and murder. Misfortune and he were now 


ſo * —2$. mw uy that he at laſt became regardleſs of 


only ingratitude, falſehood, and cruelty : he was de- 
termined to make no defence, and, thus lowering with 


reſolution, he was dragged, bound with cords, before 


the tribunal of Septimius. 

As the circumſtauces againſt him were ſtrong, and 
he offered nothing in his own vindication, the judge 
was proceeding to doom him to a molt cruel and eng. 
minious death, when the attention of the ſpectators 
was ſoon divided by another object. The robber, who 


had been gt guilty, was apprehended felling his 


plunder, and, ſtruck with a panic, had confeſſed his 
crime. He was brought bound to the ſame tribunal, 
and acquitted every other perſon of any partnerſhip in 
his guilt, Alcander's innocence, therefore, appeared, 


whilſt the ſullen raſhneſs of his conduct, remained a 


wonder to the ſurrounding multitude. But their aſts- 
niſnment was ſtill farther increaſed, when they ſaw 
their judge ſtart from his tribunal, to einbrace the ſup- 


poted criminal. Septimius recollected his friend and 
tormer benefactor, and hung upon his neck with tears 


or 


e deteſted a world, in which he had found 
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of pity and of joy. Need the ſequel be related? Al- 


cander was acquitted, ſhared the friendſhip and ho- 
nours of the principal citizens of Rome, lived after- 
wards in happineſs and eaſe, and left it to be engraved 
on his tomb, That no_circumſtances are ſo deſperate, 
which Providence may not relieve.“ 


CHA P. CXVIIL 


er THE ARTS AND SCIENCES, AND LEARNED 
MEN AMONG THE ROMANS. 


DURING che firſt ages of the republic, the Ro- 


mans lived in a total neglect, or rather contempt of all 
the elegant improvements of life. War, politics, and 


agriculture, were the only arts they ſtudied, becauſe 
they were the only arts they eſteemed. But upon the 
downfal of Carthage, the eee. having no enemy 
to dread from abroad, began ta taſte the ſweets of ſe- 
curity, and to cultivate the arts. 

Their progreſs, however, was not gradual, as in 
the other countries we have deſcribed. The conqueſt 
of Greece at once put them in poſſeſſion of every 


thing moſt rare, curious, or elegant. 


Alia, which was the next victim, offered all its 


ſtores ; and the Romans, from the molt ſimple people, 
ipeedily became acquainted with the arts, the luxuries, 
and refinements, of the whole earth. 


Eloquence they had always cultivated as the high 
road to eminence and preferment. The orations of 


Cicero are inferior only to thoſe of Demoſthenes. 
n poetry, Virgil iel only to Homer, whoſe verſe, 
like the proſe . | | 

inimitable. Horace, however, in his ſatires and epiſ- 


tles, 


emoſthenes, may be conſidered as 
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tles, had no model among the Greeks, and ſtands to 
this day unrivalled in that ſpecies of writing. 
In hiſtory, the Romans can boaſt of Livy, who 
poſſeſſes all the natural eaſe of Herodotus, and is 
more deſcriptive, more eloquent, and ſentimental. 
Tacitus, indeed, did not flouriſh in the Auguſtan 
age, but his works do himſelf the greateſt honour, 
while they diſgrace his country and human nature, 
_ Whoſe corruption and vices he paints in the moſt 
 Ariking colours. „„ 
In philoſophy, if we except the works of Cicero, 
and the ſyſtem of the Greek philoſopher Epicurus, 
daeſeribed in the nervous poetry of Lucretius, the 
Romans, during the time of the republic, made not 
the leaſt attemppft. : | 
In tragedy, they never produced any thing excel- 
dent; and Terence, though remarkable for purity of 
ſtyle, wants that comica vis, or lively vein of hu- 
wour, which diftinguiſhes the Greek comedians, as 
well as our Shak ſpeare. 5 
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CHAP. CXIX. 


OF THE MANNERS AND PRINCIPAL OCCUPATIONS: 
or THE ANCIENT ROMANS. BY 


_ © UNDER the kings, the neceſſities of life and 
the dangers of war, divided the cares of the Roman 
people, for the ſpace of 244 years. Under. the con- 
ſuls, when they had no war abroad, they were agi- 
tated at home by an evil ſtil] more dangerous. I he 
domineering ſpirit of the patricians, oppoſed by that 
of independence amongſt the plebeians, held Rome 


£ 


* 
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in almoſt e roils. Thus, 1 domeſ- 
tic troubles and foreign wars, the ancient Romans 
had only ſhort intervals of tranquillity, Theſe 
precious times were given to agriculture. Then the 
difference of ranks made none in occupations. The 
great were not leſs laborious than the common peo- 
ple; and thoſe two conditions ſo diſtinct in the eity, 
under the titles of Patricians and Plebeians, in the 
country were loſt | in the general name of huſband- 
men. 

The firſt magiſtrates, and the generals of the ar- 
mies, cultivated their fields and threſhed their grain 
with thoſe arms, which had vanquiſhed the enemy 
and ſupported the ſtate; and the Roman people 
bluſhed not to givewthe command of their armies 
to thoſe illuſtrious labourers, taken from the 
plough, to be entruſted with the ſafety of their 
country. f 

Hiſtory furniſhes many of theſe examples, not 
only in the early times of the republic, but alfo in 
thoſe flouriſhing ages, when the Romans, alread 
maſters of Italy, cauſed their power to be reſpected 
beyond the ſeas. . 4 

I ſpeak not, therefore, of Quinctius Cincinnatus 
alone, who was found working in his field by thoſe. 
who came to ſalute him dictator. Marcus Curiug 
after having conquered the Sabines and the Samnites, 
and after having driven Pyrrhus out of Italy, Was 
poſſeſſed of but one ſmall farm, which he cultivated 
himſelf. The elder Cato was never weary of viſit- 
ing it, and could not but admire the greatneſs of 
ſoul of its maſter, whom he took for his model. By 
his example he betook himſelf to agriculture, He 
has even left us ſome works upon the fubject. He 
went out to work with his flaves, and returned to 
fit at the lame table, cating the ſame bread with 

— 8 to them, 
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them, and drinking of the ſame wine. Scipio Afri- 


* 
. 
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canus, after having defeated in Spain four of the 


greateſt Carthaginian generals, after having con- 
quered Hannibal himſelf, and rendered Carthage 
tributary to Rome, took up the ſpade, planted, and 
rafted his trees. | 

If the magiſtrates and great men lived in this 
manner, what may we judge of the other. citizens, 
who, ſtill more attached to the culture of their 
lands, becauſe more at their own liberty, quitted it 

not, unleſs called to the toils of war? The Romans, 


in the firſt and happy ages of the republic (I 


ſpeak of thoſe in the eaſieſt circumſtances) were 
all Jabourers, and all the labourers were ſol- 
Aer. 0 e ö 

Such were the manners and principal occupa- 
tions of the Roman people, before they were cor- 
rupted by riches and luxury. Probity, ſimplicity, 
and the love of labour, were virtues as common at 
Rome in thoſe times, as they were rare in the ſuc- 
.ceeding ages. For when riches,” ſays Salluft, 


e began to be held in honour, and were found ne- 


ceſſary to pave the way to power and glory, virtue 


was no longer eſteemed ; poverty was accounted 


ſhameful; purity of manners was looked upon as 
the effect of melancholy and miſanthropy; and the 


fruits of theſe riches were luxury, avarice, and 


| pride.“ 5 
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CHAP. CXX. 


OF THE ROMAN MEALS, AND THEIR BEHAVIOUR 
| AT TWBLE: .. 


IN the glorious days of the republic, meals were 
prepared with care,' but without art or delicacy. 
Gaiety, and the freedom of agreeable converſation 
4 gave them their higheſt reliſh. Cato the cenſor, as 
auſtere as he was upon other occaſions, unbended 
his brow at table. He profeſſed himſelf well pleaſed 

with his old age, which, whilſt it diminiſhed the 
neceſſity of eating and drinking, made amends by 
the taſte for, and pleaſure of converſation, _. 
When he was at his country houſe, he always 
invited ſome of his friends to ſupper, and made 
merry with them. His long experience of the 
world rendered his eonverſation equally ùſeful to 
perſons of his own age, and to young people. All 
liſtened to him with pleaſure. Perſuaded that the 
table preſerves friendſhip, the common converſation 
at Cato's table was in praiſe of illuſtrious citizens; 
and he allowed no other perſons, either to be well 
or ill ſpoken of. He was attentive and dexterous, 
in evading all occaſions for doing it. 
It was thus, that, by the help of converſation, + 
the ancients rendered the pleaſure of the table uſe- 
ful, and that they avoided the uſual conſequences of 
licentioufneſs at meals. Horace ſtill preſerved that 
taſte, and was ſenſible of all its value. . 


; ce 0 noctes cœnαque dem & . a 7 
* | | Hox. Sat. 6, Lib, I, d 


% O nights that furniſh ſuth a feaſt, 4: 
,* 6a * Ag even gods themſelves might taſte ? 
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by e Thus fare my "SY thas fied my ſlaves, 2 


« Alert on what their maſter leaves 
Fach perſon there may drink, and fill 
c As much vr little as he will, | 
_ &« Exempted f.om the Bedlam rules 
4% Of roaring prodigals and fools ; . 
Whether in mecry mood or him, E 
« He takes a bumper to the brim ; FL 291 3 
© Or better pleas'd to let it paſs, 
* Grows mellow with a ſcanty glaſs. | 
16 Nor this man's houſe, ne: that” s eſtate, _ : 7 
«© Recomes the ſubject of deb bates) © La? A's 
« Nor whether, Lepos the buddon, 
Can dance, or not, a rigadoon: _ 
% But what concerns us more 1 trow, | J 
- <6 And were a\ſcandal not to know; - | SITS $3 <4 
I happineſs conſiſts in ſtore of 
4% Of riches, or in virtue more; „ 
„ Whether eſteem or private ends. 1 7 
n 4 Directs us in our choice, of friends; 
1 What's real good without diſguiſe, 
« And where | great per tection lies.“ : 
FraNcrs's Horace, © 
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But the "Aſiatic luxury, making its way to Rome, 
very {gon infected their tables. Samptuouſnels, 


delicacy, and profuſion; wers carried to the greateſt 
exceſz. The cool} who anciently was the loweſt of 


all the ſlaves, became the moſt important officer in 


the houſe. What was at firſt on! y a low and con- 


'temptiffle employment, became a difficult and im- 
portant art. The price of a cok, ſays Pliny, was 


rated at as much as would have fotwerly ſufficed for 
the expeuce of a triumph. No mortal was ſo highly 


. eſteemed” as that ſlave who was the beſt Walked in 


the art of ruining his maſter. 
Horace thus reproaches the voluptuaries of dis 


time 1 
6% Vix tamen eripiam, poſito pavone, &C. 
| Hon. Sat. 2 Lib. 2. 
| — — Yet I ſhall Ter prevail, 
4 To make out men of taſte a pullet chooſe, 
« And the gay peacock with its train refuſe 3” 


«For the rare bird at mighty price is ſold, 
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% And, lo! what wonders does his tail unfold E 5 So 


4 But can thoſe whims a higher guſto raiſe, 
« Unleſs you eat the plumage that you praiſe? 
61. Or does its beauties, when tis boil'd, remain? 
« No; 'tis the unequall'd beauty of his train 
« Deludes your eye, and charms you to the feaſt x 
% For hens and peacocks are alike in taſte.” 5 
yy rs. FxAxcis's HonxAcE. 


Quintus Horatius, the orator, was the firſt who 


tayght the Romans to eat peacocks, at. a feaſt 


which he gave, when he was created Augur.— 
They became ſo much in faſhion, that they were 
thought efſentially neceſſary to every entertainment. 
Hence Cicero, in one of his letters, tells Pztus, 
that he had been ſo bold as to give a ſupper to 


Hirtius, without a peacock. 
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or THE TEMPER OF THE ANCIENT ROMANS, 


WITH REGARD. TO THE FEMALE SEX. 


IN the more early periods of the Roman repub- 
lic, as in the infancy of almoſt all the ancient na- 


tions, we find every thing involved in fable. Im- 


mortality and mortality are hardly diftinguiſhable 


from each other. Heroes and demi-gods, nymphs, 


and goddeſſes, are employed in almoſt every action, 
and reſide in every grove. 


* 


While clouded with ſuch romantic ignorance, 


the Romans were a people but little acquainted 
with decency, and entire ſtrangers to that delicacy 


which takes place between the two ſexes among 
nations tolerably advanced in civilization and ſo- 
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would give their daughters in marriage to men, 


what he could not obtain by intreaty. 
exhibition of games in honour of Equeſtrian Nep- 


tune: and having, by that means, | onde a great 
number of people together, on a 


| {nk number of their daughters. The next day 
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At their firſt appearance as an independent 


eſtate, they were an handful of robbers, or banditti. 
One of che firſt of their memorable actions, was 
the capture of ſome young women, to enable them 
to raiſe up members to the ſtate they had erected. 
To theſe women, however, they behaved in a man- 
ner that we have feldom any opportunity of obſerv- 
ing among a people fo little cultivated, They treat- 
ed them with ſo much kindneſs, and had the ad- 


dreſs ſo to pleaſe them, that they abſolutely refuſed 


to be reſeued from them again. This being an in- 
tereſting tranſact ion, it will be Proper to 2 2 


ſhort account of it. 


- 


CHAP. CXXIL 


— 


_ 


ON THE CAPTURE ON THE SABINE VIRGINS, 


* 


WIEN Rolwatas, the founder of Rome, had 


formed his infant republic, finding that he had no 


women, and that none of the neighbouring nations 


whom they conſidered as a ſet of lawleſs banditti, 
he was obliged to procure for them, by een 


Accordingly he proclaimed a ſolemn feaſt, and an 


ignal given, the 
Romans, with drawn ſwords in their hands, ruſhed 
among the ſtrangers, and forcibly carried away 2 


omulus bimſelf diſtributed them as wives te Go 
0 


4 * 1 1 
of his citizenag who had thus. by violence taken ther 


away. 
From ſo rude-a beginning, and among a people 


ſo ſevere and inflexible as the Romans, it is not 


unnatui al to ſuppoſe, that their women were treated 
in a manner like ſlaves. This, however, was far 
from being the caſe. The Romans paid all due re- 
| ſpect to the ſex, cultivated their minds, and thought 
it as neceſſary to do ſo as to adorn their bodies. 

Among them were they.firſt fitted for ſociety, and 
for becoming rational companions. Among them 
was it firſt demonſtrated to the world, that they 
were capable cf great aQions, and deferved à ber- 
ter fate than to be ſhut up in ſeraglios, and kept on- 
ly as the pageants of grandeur, or inſtruments of 
ſatisfying illicit love; — truths which the ſequel of 
the hiſtory of the Sabine women will "PTY con- 
firm. 

The violent capture of theſe bung women by 
the Romans, was highly reſented by all the neigh- 
bouring nations, and eſpecially by the Sabines, to 
whom the greateſt part of them belonged, "They 
ſent to demand reſtitution of their daughtere, pro- 
miſing, at the ſame time, an alliance, and liberty of. 
intermarrying with the Romans, ſhould the demand 
de complied with. _ 

But Romulus, not thinking it expedient to part 


with the only poſſible means he had of raiſing future 
citizens, inſtead of granting what they 


aſked, de- 
manded of the Sabines, that they ſhould confirm the 
marriages of their daughters with the Romans. 
Theſe conferences, at laſt, produced a treaty of 
peace. The treaty, like many others of the ſame 


nature, ended im a more inveterate war. 


The Romans gained ſome advantages. The 
Sabines retired. Having breathed a while, they 


tent a {econd embaſſy to demand their daughters, 
| 9 8 were 
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were again refuſed, and again commenced hofti. 


Jlities. 


Jus in his citadel of Rome, and threatened imme- 


diate deſtruction to him and all his people, unleſs | 


their daughters were reſtored. 


In this alarming ſituation, Herſitia, wife of "Fu 


Js demanded an audience of the ſenate, and laid 

: before them a deſign the women had formed among 

- themſelves, without the knowledge of their huſ- 
Hands, which was, to act the part of mediators be- 
Tween the centending parties. 

Their mediation being accepted, a decree was im- 
mediately paſſed, permitting them to go on the pro- 
poſed negotiation, and only requiring, that each of 
them ſhould leave one of her children, as a ſecurity 
that ſhe would return. The reſt they were allowed 


to carry with them, as objects which might more 


effectually move compaſſion. 


Thus authorized, they laid aſide their ornaments, 


put on mourning, and carrying their children in 
their arms, advanced to the camp of the Sabines, 
and threw themſelves at the feet of their fathers and 
relations. 
The Sabine king, having aſſembled his chief offi- 
cers, ordered the ſupplicants to declare for what pur- 
_ Poſe they were come. This Herſilia did in ſo pa- 
thetic a manner, that ſhe brought on a conference 
between the chiefs of the two nations, and the con- 
Fcrence ſoon ended in an amicable alliance. 


# > 


Being now more ſucceſsful, they beſieged Romu- 
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HAP. CXXIII. 


e 
oN THE PRIVILEGES OF THE SABINE WOMEN 
AS a reward for this important ſervice of the” 


Sabine women, feveral privileges and marks of diſ- 
tinftion were granted them by the fenate of Rome. 


All :mmodeſt and licentious difcourſes were forbid in 


their preſence. No indecent objects were to be 
brought before them. Every ene was ordered to 
give way to them in the ſtreet. In capital caſes, 
they were exempted from the juriſdiction ef the 
ordinary judges. Their children, too, were allowed 


to wear a golden ball hanging at their breaſt, and to 


de clothed with a peculiar robe, called Pretexta. - - - 
But all thefe honours and privileges not being 
thought ſufficient, a feſtival was, ſome time after, - 


inſtituted, and called Matronalia, in honour of the 


Sabine matrons. At this feſtival the Roman ma- 
trons ſerved their ſlaves at table, and received pre- 
ſents from their huſbands, Sacrifices were then alſo” 
offered to Juno Lucina. i 
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8 CHAP. CXXIV. A 3 
1 er THE PUBLIC HONOURS CONFERRED ON THE I 
1 | ROMAN WOMEN. 8 
f . | ETD 


THE Romans did not confine honorary rewards 
to the Sabine women only, but indiſcriminately be- 
mp Kowed them on the ſex, whenever merited. c 

| They hung up the a; Haff of Tanaquil, the conſort N 
of Tarquin, in the temple of Hercules, not only as 


a a public acknowledgment of the proper uſe the had N 
made of it, but alſo as a motive to eden others 
to follow ſo laudable an example. „ wanted * 
MWbden Coriglanus, in revenge for . affront ; 
offered him at Rome, was ready, at the head of 2 2 
victorious army of the Volſci, to lay that city in I 
aſnhes when the tears and prayers of his friends, h. 
of the nobility, and even of the venerable ſenate, t 

were inſufficient to divert the ſtorm Veturia, his 
ber, aſſiſted by the Roman matrons, prevailed 8 


oft him: to lay aſide his reſentment... The ſenate de- ry 
red, that thoſe engaged in this affair ſhould aſk 5 
any favour they thought proper. Unambitious of th 
 Tewards, they only begged that they might be al- M - 


lowed to build, at their own expence, a temple to 


the fortune of women. 2 
The ſenate, ſurpriſed at ſo much diſintereſted- If 
neſs, ordered the temple to be immediately built 3 
on the ſpot where Coriolanus had been prevailed : 
upon to facrifice his reſentment to the love of his de 
country. Of this temple Veturia was conſecrated 
prieſteſs. 4 < 
A dictator of Rome, having vowed to dedicate pi 


= &olden yaſc of a certain NE to Apollo, and the 
| | * 
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ſenate not being able to procure a a den- | 
tity of gold to make it, the ladies voluntarily 
parted with many of their trinkets for that pur- 

1 ; 
2 ſenate, ſtruck with the unſolicited genero- | 
tity, decreed that funeral orations ſhould from that 
time be made for women, as well as for the men, 
and that they ſhould be allowed to ride in ne at 
the public games. 

The ſacred function of miniſtering at ihe altars 
of the gods has, in moſt countries, been wholly re- 
ſerved for the men. But this was not the caſe at 
Rome, They had prieſteſſes, as well as prieſts, 
who officiated in ſeveral of their temples. _ 

Beſides theſe, they had a peculiar order of prieſt- 
efſes, called Veftals, who reſided in the temple of 
Veſta, whoſe office was to preſerve the ſacred fire 
of the goddeſs in perpetual vigour, and guard the 
palladium, The prerogatives of this order demon- 
ſtrate not only the confidence which the Romans 
had in their women, but alſo the regard ge paid to 
their religion. 

The Roman cenſor had a power of infpecting the 
manners, and puniſhing the faults of all ranks and 
degrees of people; the two conſuls, the prefect of 
the city, the king of the ſacrifices, and the eldeſt of 
the ve al virgins, only excepted. _ 

When the principal magiſtrates, even though 
conſuls, met a veſtal, they gave way to her, An 
inſult offered to a veſtal was puniſhed with Teath. | 


- If any of the order happened to- meet a criminal 
; carrying to execution, he was immediately, releaſed, 
48 4 the veſtal affirmed the meeting was acei- 
enta 

ted They were the only women whoſe evidence was 
received in eourts of juſtice. They were the um- 
5 pires of the 8 which happened between 
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1 
perſons of the firſt rank. They were allowed the 
| Hibetty of being interred in the city, a liberty ſel- 
dom granted even to the greateſt heroes. In their 

hands, as in an inviolable aſylum, were depoſited l 

the wills and teſtaments of ſuch as were afraid that 

frauds and forgeries might be committed by their 

friends and relations. 3 

When the deification of emperors and of he- 
roes became faſhionable at Rome, the women ſoon 
alſo infinvated themſelves into this ſpecies of ho- 
nour. Their ſtatues were ſet up in the temples, and 

public ſacrifices were offered to, and incenſe burnt c 

before them. „ . 

The bigheſt honour that could be conferred cn a 
Roman, who had been ſlain in the defence of his \ 
country, was to be buried in the field of Mars. n 

P 
ft 


This honour, in length of time, came alſo to be 
 fhared by illuſtrious women. 
Among the Romans, women generally ate and 


drank with the men, and in latter times were even | 
admitted to their convivial meetings. They alſo 

| _ - ſhared the honours and even titles of their 8 T, 

1 In the reign of Heliogabalus, honours of a na- * 
ture not uſually beſtowed on the ſex were inſtituted 

# for them. This excentric monarch gave his mo- 8 
7 ther a ſeat and vote in the ſenate; and ſome time tl 
F after inſtituted a female ſenate, and placed her at ql 


the head of it. Sie ny 
Ihe buſineſs of this auguſt aſſembly was to regu- hi 
gulate the important affairs of dreſs and faſhion, to | 
determine who were qualified to keep a chariot or 3 
ſumz ter horſe—who ſhould only be allowed to ride | 
on an aſs—who ſhould be drawn in a car by mules, 


— 


— 


r 


| 

: and who by oxen—what ladies ſhould be allowed 1 

2 the flattering indulgence of being carried in a chair, . 
and what ſort of chairs they ſhould uſe, whether of 5 F 
leather, bone, ivory, or filver —and, laſtly, who — 


a 
* 
4 


ſhould enjoy the envied diſtinction of wearing gold 
and jewels on their ſhoes. 9 This 
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This * had, no doubt, full employment. in 
tbgulating theſe matters, while it exiſted ; but it ex- 


eſtabliſhed by any ſucceeding emperor. 


he- | | 5 ; 15 
don 1 DE 

ho- - CHAT CRIT: 

and | oe : 5 V 
rnt or THE HEAD-DRESSES or THE ROMAN LADIES. 


THE Roman ladies wore very high head· dreſfes. 
his With the help of borrowed hair they ſurrounded the 

oF head with ſo many treſſes, knots, and curls, diſ- 
Sg poſed in different ſtories and towers, that the whole 
formed a fart of building. Sometimes they 95 
their hair a military air, the form of a belmet, or 

= the figure of a buckler. _ 
my The mitre was alſo another kind of head- als 


ads. It was the fame to the women as the hat to the 
na- men. More divided than the mitre we are ac- 
ted quainted with; like it, it had two pendants faſtened 
no- below the chin. There were ſome orpaments for 
_ the head, which were regarded as a mark of mo- 
Tat deſty and virtue. One of theſe was a pretty broad 
ribband, with which the women filleted up the 
gu- hair, 8580 then formed it into knots behind. ＋ here 
Rea were ſome, alſo, which were peculiar to particular 
t or families. 
ride Light- coloured hair was moſt in faſhion. Both 
les, men and women dyed it to make the colour more 
wed lively. They perfumed it, and applied eſſences to 
aſs give it a luſtre. Sometimes they covered it with 
8 gold duſt, to make it ſtill more brilliant. That 


10 mode came from Aſia. Joſephus ſays, that it was 
a, N 5 „ > men. 


pired with its deſpicable founder, nor way eyer again 6 
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much 'praQtifed among the Jews? The emperors, 
Verus and Gallienus, followed it. The hair of 


+ Commodus, according to Herodian, was become ſo 


fair and ſhining, that when he was in the fun, his 
head appeared all on fire. 55 

Dye and duſt were the only means in uſe, among 
the ancients, to ſet off the hair. They knew 


nothing of our powder. No ancient authors men- 


tion it. The fathers of the church, who reproach 
the women with all the various artifices they uſed 


to heighten their charms, take no notice of pow-/ | 


der; nor is it ſpoken of in any of the old romances, 
which enter into ſuch minute details with regard 
to the finery of both ſexes. We find nothing of 
it in old portraits, although the painters of them 
always repreſented perſons as they were clothed and 
dreſſed. ” BAT FROG TL LIT Ps 
Hiſtory informs vs, that Margaret u Valois, who 
was mortified with having very black hair, had re- 


courſe to all forts of artifices to foften the colour. 
If powder had been then in uſe, ſhe * have 


ſpared herſelf all that pains. The firſt of the 
F rench writeis, who has ſpoke of powder, is L' Etoile, 


in his Journal, under the year 1593 —He relates, 


that nuns were ſeen walking the ſtreets of Paris 
wdered and curled. From that time powder came 


into faſhion in France by degrees, and from thence | 


paſſed into the other countries of Europe, 


P oc ities ˙ a. 
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OF THE FAVOURITE COLOURS OF CLOTHES, 


THE common colour of clothes was white. Tt 
was allo the moft honourable, independent of the 
dignities which were denoted by the purple. When 
the ladies began to wear various colours, they choſe 
thoſe which they thought became them beſt. f be was 
a 8 given them by Ovid: | 


4 


«Try every one, what beſt e you weary 
% For no complexion all alike can bear. 
* If fair the ſkin, black may become it beſt, N | 
« In black the bwely fair Brifeis dreſs'd. 3 By, 
„ If b own the nymph. let her be cloath'd in white, | 
«« Andromeda fo cham'd the wond'ring 9 


The ſame poet, far from reducing the whale art 
of dying to the colour of purple, ſpeaks of a blue, 
which reſembles the ſky when it is unclouded ; of 

a ſea green, which he believes to be the dreſs of the 


1 of the colour which tinctures the appare! 


Aurora; of that which imitates the myrtles of 


Paphos ; and, in ſhort, of of others, as numer- 
** he ſays, as the flowers of t 
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time of the emperors; and, perhaps, nearl 
the ſame time, the uſe of filk was introduced among 


made entirely 


weight in gold.“ 


e HAP. CXXVII 


o THE MATERIALS OF THE ROMAN DRESS« 


THE moſt common materials for clothing 
among the Romans were wool and flax—materials 
leſs fine, indeed, than thoſe we have .at preſent ; 
but to ſupply that defect, they were richly embroid- 


erell, and frequently loaded with different kinds of 


jewels. Linen only became known to them in the 
about 


them. This article, however, was long ſo ſcarce 
and expenſive, that a ſmall quantity of it was only 
mixed with wool or flax, in the compoſition of their 


Lind 


| fineſt ſtuffs. 


Heliogabalus is the firſt on record, who had a robe 
of filk. At that time it muſt have 
been exceedingly dear, for it was fold for its weight 
of gold fifty years afterwards, This we learn from 


the anſwer of Aurelian to his wife, when ſhe de- 


Kred him to let her have a filk mantle, © I ſhall 
take care,” ſaid he, “not to buy threads for their 


P. 
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CHAP. CXXVII. 
A SHORT ACCOUNT OF SILK. 


SILK is ſaid to have been brought from Perſia in- 
to Greece, about three hundred and twenty-three 
years before Chriſt, and from India into Rome 


in the year two hundred and ſeventy- four after 


During the reign of Tiberius, a law was made in 


the ſenate, forbidding men to debaſe themſelves by 


wearing ſilk, which was only fit for women; and 
ſo little were the Europeans acquainted with its cul- 


ture, that it was then ſuppoſed to grow upon trees 


like cotton. 


In the year five hundred and fifty- five, two monks | 


brought from Cerinda, in the Eaſt Indies, to Con- 


ſtantinople, the eggs of ſome filk worms, which 


having hatched in a dunghill, they fed the young in- 
ſects with mulberry leaves, and, by this manage- 
ment, they ſoon multiplied to ſuch a degree, that 
manufactures of ſilk were erected at Conſtantinople, 
at Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth, _ 

In the year' eleven hundred and thirty, Roger, 


king of Sicily, brought manufaCtures of ſilk from 


Greece, and ſettled them at Palermo, where they 


taught the Sicilians the art of breeding the ſilk 


worms, and of ſpinning and weaving the ſilk. 

From Sicily, the art was carried all over Italy, 
from thence to Spain; and, a little before the time 
of Francis the Firſt, it was brought to the ſouth of 
France. | 


Henry the Fourth of France was at great pains to 


introduce 
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introduce manfaQures of filk into his kingdom, con- 
trary to the advice of his famous miniſter the Duke 
de Sully, and, by his perſeverance, at laſt brought 
them to a tolerable perfection. 
In the year twelve hundred and eighty. fix, the 
ladies of ſome noblemen firſt appeared in filk mantles 
in England, at a ball in Kennelworth Caſtle in War- 
wickſhire. 
In the year ſixteen hundred and twenty, the art 
of weaving ſilk was firſt introduced into England; and, 
in the year ſeventeen hundred and nineteen, Lombes' $ N 
machine for throwing ſilk was erected at Derby, a 
piece of mechani/m, which well deſerves the eh Le 
and applauſe of every beholder : it contains twenty- 
ſix thouſand five hundred and eighty-ſix wheels; the 
whole of which receive their motion from one wheel | 
that i is turned by water. 4 
- Such was the introduction of ſilk; but it conti - 
nnued long too ſcarce and dear to be applied to common | 
uſe. ; | 
Henry tht Second of France was the firſt Euro- | 
pean, who wore filk ſtockings. In the reign of our | 
ae, Henry the Seventh, no ſilk ſtockings had appeared | 
m England.“ Edward the Sixth, his ſon and ſuc- 
+. ceflor, was preſented by Sir Thomas Greſham with 
the firſt pair that ever were ſeen in this country, | 
The preſent was, at that time, much talked of, as 
valuable and uncommon. 5 : 
| ueen Elizabeth was alſo preſented with a pair 20, | 
black fil= ſtockings by her ſilk woman, and was ſo | 
fond of them, that ſhe never wore any other kind 
afterwards. 
From theſe times, however, filk has, .in every 
ſhape, become ſo common among us, that it is 
now no longer the diſtinguiſhing badge of rank and 
opulence, but to be pin among people of every 


= Nation. 
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 tucceeding emperors, imitating the pattern he had 


„„ 


CHAP, CXXIX. 


or, A. ROMAN SHOES.” 


5 SHOES, wiih high bel were firſt e at 
Rome. Auguſtus wore them, in order to make him- 
ſelf appear taller. The prieſts put them on at their 
ſolemn ſacrifices, and ladies of diſtinQion at balls 


and public meetings. 
- The ſhoes of great men were adorned with gold, 


and we have reaſon to believe, though it is not re- 


corded, that the ladies copied their example. 


Heliogabalus adorned his ſhoes with precious 
ſtones, finely engraved by th: greateſt artiſts, The 


thewn them, loaded their ſhoes with a variety of or- 
naments. They had alſo, for the moſt part, the _ 
Roman eagle embroidered on them, ſtudded round 
with pearls and diamonds. But we ceaſe to wonder 


at this fooliſh extravagance of the emperors, when 
we are told, that even private citizens of Rome, 


beſides the ornaments on the upper parts of their 


wy had the ſoles of them ſometimes made of 
go! £2 
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Cn AP. xxx. 


OF THE ROMAN CALENDAR. - 


THE Romans reckoned the days of their months 
by Kalends, Nones, and Ides. Romulus always 
n his months upon the firſt day of the moon. 


and was followed in this by the author of the other 


accounts, to avoid an alteration in the immoveable 


feaſts; therefore, every new moon one of the in- 


ferior prieſts uſed to aſſemble the people in the Capi 


tol, and call over as many days as there were be- 


tween that and the nones. From this cuſtom, and 
the Greek verb aan, to call, the firſt of theſe days 


bad the name of Calende. 


The Nones were fo called, becauſe they reckoned : 


nine days from the Ides. 


The Ides were generally about the middle of the 
month, and the word is derived from iduare, an 


obſolete verb, ſignifying to divide. 


The Calends were always fixed to the firſt of 
every month; but the Nones and the Ides, in four 
months, were on different days from the other eight. 
For March, May, July, and October, had fix - 
Nones each, the other months only four. There- - 
fore, in the four firſt, the Nones were the ſeventh, 
and the Ides the fifteenth ; in the other months, the 


Nones were the fifth, and the Ides the thirteenth. . 
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CHAP. cxxxl. 


f 


or THE INVENTION OF WATER CLOCKS, 


THE Romans were near 460 years without know- 
ing any other divifion of the day than morning, 
noon, and night. The firſt inſtrument which they 
had to divide the hours, was a ſun- dial, brought 


from Sicily, after the taking of Catana, by Marcus 


Valerius Meſſala, in the year of Rome 477. 


Although this dial, drawn from the meridian of. 
Catana, which was different from that of Rome, 


could not ſhew the hours exactly; yet, imperfect 
as it was, the Romans conformed to it for the ſpace 
of 99 years, till Quintus Marcus Philippus, who 


was cenſor with Paulus ÆEmilius, gave them another 
more exact. This, of all the acts of his cenſor- 


ſhip, was that which obtained him the greateſt 
applauſe, | | 


Scipio Naſica, five years after, in the year of 
Rome 595, firit brought into uſe, and placed under 
cover, a water clock, which ſhewed the hours equally 


by day and night. 

To form an idea of theſe clocks, we may con- 
ceive a pretty large bafon filled with water, which, 
by a little hole contrived in the bottom, emptied 


itſelf into another veſſel of nearly the ſame capa- 


city, in the ſpace of twelve hours ; and where the 
water riſing gradually, brought up perpendicularly 
a bit of cork, or the picture of a genius pointing to 
the hours, which were marked one above another, 
on columns or pilaſters. | 


The Romans Were ignorant of the uſe of clocks 


with wheels, We are even uncertain of the time, 


and 
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_ and the author of that invention. The preſent 
which was made to Charlemagne of a ſtriking clock, 
was looked on as a wonder. ZEginard ſays, that it 
was a water clock, which marked the hours by the 
fall of ſome halls of metal upon a bell, and by ſome 


figures of men, which opened and ſhut certain doors 
contrived in the clock, according to the number of 


the hours. 8 ; i 


| 


c RAP. CXXXI. 


. OF THE ROMAN MONEY. 
THE Quadrans was the ſmalleſt braſs coin, of the 
ſame value as our fathing. The Es, or As, was 
equal to one penny gi. The Obolus was equal 
in value to one penny Engliſh, The Centuſſis was 

the greateſt braſs coin, equal to fix ſhillings and - 
three-pence of our money. : N 
The Seftertius was the leaſt filver coin, equal to 
one penny and three farthings Engliſh, The Dena- 
Tius was the chief filver coin among the Romans, 
value ſeven-pence three farthings. The Drachma 
was in uſe among the Romans, though a Greek 
coin; value the ſame as the Denarius. The Seſter- 
tium contained a thouſand dveſtertii ; value about 
eight pounds one ſhilling and five-pence halfpenny. 
The Libra, or pound, conſiſted of twelve ounces 
of ſilver, or nine.y-ſix drachmas or denarii ; value 
three pounds Engliſh money. Ihe Mina was oli- 
'- ginally a Greek coin of the ſame value. The talent 
' . Contained twenty-four ſeſtirtii, and fix thouſand 
4 25 . denarii 
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denarii; value one hundred and eighty-ſeven pounds 
ten ſhillingss. eee 8 „ 
The Aureus Denarius was the moſt remarkable 
gold coin among the Romans, and was worth more 
than twenty ſhillings Engliſh 3 
The Romans had no other money but braſs, till 
the war with Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, five years 
1 the Carthaginian war, when ſilver was firſt 
coined. Ys | 


CHAP. CXXXIIL 


or ELOQUENCE, AND THE ORIGIN OF THE PRO- 
FEBSION. or ADVOCATES AMONG THE ROMANS, 


| THE art of ſpeaking in public ſoon became part 
of the education of youth, and was cultivated even 
by perſons of more advanced years. After Rome 
had made choice of the republican conſtitution, elo- 
quence ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary : for, without 
the talent of ſpeaking, how was it poſſible for them 
'to ſhare in the government, propoſe laws, deliberate 
upon the intereits of the commonwealth, and obtain 
offices. In conſequence of this, they imitated the 
Greeks, in accuſtoming themſelves to eloquence 
from their earlieſt youth ; and the more powerful 
the commonwealth became, the more was that art 
cultivated. 75 3 Ns 
But it did not attain its higheſt perfection till after 
a very conſiderable time, during which the neceſſity 
And habit of ſpeaking in public ſerved them inſtead 
of art. It was not till after their commerce with the 
' Greeks, that, charmed with the beauty of the diſ- 
1 f courſes 
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eourſes of their orators, they were deſirovs of ſearn- 
ing the rules of eloquence, and for that purpoſe called 
in maſters from Greece. | 


Onder theſe maſters, thoſe great orators were 


formed, who ſhewed, that the Romans were capa- 
dle of equalling the Greeks in eloquence. The 


taſte for it was become ſo general towards the end 


of Cicero's life, that even the fair ſex conceived it 
for their glory. . 


Hiſtory gives us an example of this in the per- 


fon of FHortenſia, daughter of the famous orator 
Hortenſius. The difcourſe is ſill extant, which 


ſhe pronounced, for exempting the Roman ladies 
from the tax, which the triumviri had laid upon 
fourteen hundred of them, to raiſe troops againſt 


Brutus and Cafhus, 
Beſides this obligation to ſpeak in public upon 


the affairs of the ſtate, which were either tranſ- 


acted in the ſenate or the — of the people, 
there was one peculiar to thoſe whom the people 


had choſen for their patrons, who, in that quality, 
were obliged to defend their clients, and to plead. 


themſelves, or cauſe their friends to plead for them, 
without any other advantage, except the glory of 


ſupporting the intereſts of thoſe who were under 


their protection. 


But as ſoon as the emperors had deprived the 
people of the right of chuſing their magiſtrates, and 


of giving their ſuffrages in trials and public delibe- 


rations, patrons and clients, becoming mutually uſe-- 


leſs, ſubſiſted ne longer. Indiv.duals having patrons 


no longer to defend their cauſes, entruſted them to 
thoſe citizens, whom they judged moſt eloquent, and 


beſt verſed in the laws. 


Eloquence, till then difntereſted,. and actuateꝶ 
- ſolely by the love of glory and public good, became, 
in conſequence of venality, a ſource of mean av . 
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and ſordid luere. Such was the riſe of the profeſ- 
ſion of ' advocates. Juvenal, in his ſeventh ſatire, 
ridioules thofe of his time, who affected to appear 
in public in litters, dreſſed magnificently, and with 
a great train; and who carried their oſtentation ſo 
far, as to wear gems of great value on their fin- 
gers at the bar, that they might be conſidered as 
extremely rich, and make their employers pay the 
dearer for their ſervice. | 


— Purpura vendit 
Cauſidicum, vendunt amethyſtina, &c. 


% Nor can I wonder at ſuch tricks as theſe ; 
The purple garments raiſe the lawyer's fees, 
« And ſell him dearer to the tool that buys: 
“High pomp and ſtate are uſeful properties. 
« The luxury of Rome will know no end; 
« For ſtill the leſs we have the more we ſpend ; 
% Truſt eloquence to ſhew our parts and breeding! 
Not Tully now could get ten groats by pleading. 
J Unleſs the diamond'glitter'd on his hand: | 
« Wealth's all that rhet'ric clients underſtand. 
« Without large equipage, and loud expence, 
- © The prince of orators would ſcarce ſpeak ſenſe. 
« Paulus, who with magnificence did plead, | 
« Grew rich, whilſt letter d Gallus begg'd his bread, 
« Who to poor Baſtlus his cauſe would truſt, 
Tho' ne'er ſo full of pity, ne'er fo juſt? 
« His clients, unregarded, claim their due; 
For cloquence in rags was never true.“ 
| | D&avyDEN. 


When the conqueſts of the Roman people had 
opened their way into Greece, they ſent their youth 
to Athens to ſtudy eloquence and the'Greek tongue, 


which became the language of the ſciences among 


the Romans, becauſe they had them from the Greeks. 
There were few perſons, except the loweſt of the 
people, who were not acquainted with the Greek 
poets, and particularly Homer, whoſe fineſt paſ- 

%%% ſages 
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ſages they took pleaſure in learning, in order to be ; 


| able to quote them, when occaſion required. This . 
| taſte prevailed long after the twelve Cæſars, in whoſe 


time it was much in faſhion; the Greek tongue 
being ſpoke ſo commonly then at Rome, that it was 


familiar even to the ladies. 


« Quzdam parva quidem, ſed non tolcranda maritis. 
« Nam quid rancidius, &c. i FT 
EY a Juv. Sat. 6. 
- . « Scme faults, though ſmall, intolerable-grow, 
« For what fo nauſeous and affected ton, 
« As thoſe who think they due perfection want, 
Who have not learnt to liſp the Grecian cant? 
In Greece their whole accompliſhments they ſeek, 
« Their faſhion, breeding, language muſt be Greek. 
« But raw in all that does to Rome belong, | 
«« They ſcorn to cultivate their mother tongue. 
In Greek they flatter, all their fears they ſpeak, - 
« Tell all their ſecrets—nay, they ſcold in Greek: 
« Ev'n in the ſeat of love they uſe that tongue; 
« Juch affectations may become the young .) 
But thou, old hag, of-threeſcorc years and three, 
« Is ſhewing of thy parts in Greck tur thee ?”” 


CH AP. CXXXIV. 


- 


OF PEARLS, DIAMONDS, RINGS, AND SEALs. 


AMONG the ancients, pearls were much more. 
eſteemed than they are at preſent ; and diamonds 
were very ſcarce, not becoming common till after 
the commerce with the Indies. But as to coloured 
ſtones, they were not ſcarce, and they knew how 
to cut them perfectly well. The Roman ladies wore 
5 I t „  RECRIced 
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necklaces and, bracelets, not only of pearls, but of | 


precious ſtones. The antique ſtatue of Lucilia, the 


wife of Lucius Ferus, the colleague of Marcus Au- 


relius, repreſents her with bracelets of three rows. 
They had alſo another kind of bracelet, called Spin- 
ther, which they wore near the elbow on the left 


arm. During a long ſeries of time, under the com- 


monwealth, the freedmen only and their children 
had their ears pierced, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 


born of free parents. But when luxury had gained - 


ground, young people of quality, and even men, 


_ cauſed their ears alſo to be pierced, in order to wear. 


pendants and pearls in them, like the women. It is 


too to be obſerved that Cæſar, before he obtained the 


empire, did this faſhion great honour, which pre- 


vailed till Alexander Severus prohibited the uſe of 


it to men. As to jewels, the Roman ladies were ſa 
fond of them for a time, that Lollia Paulina, whom 


Agrippina caufed to be put to death, for having 


attempted to marry the emperor Claudius in compe- 
tition with her, was poſſeſſed of them to the amount 
of almoſt a hundred and fifty thouſand pounds. 
Luxury at length became ſo general, that the 
wives of the common people wore chains of filyer 


about their feet. This taſte for jewels produced 


another for rings, which both men and women 


wore, Art firit they had only rings of iron or 


gold, according to the difference of rank, which 
ſerved thein as ſeals, and which they wore on the 
fourth finger. They afterwards added a ſtone finely 
engraved, by way of ſeal; and when luxury had 
taken place of this firſt ſimplicity, the uſe of gems 
and precious ſtones was introduced. They wore 
them on the fore finger by way of ornament;. after- 


wards they added another on the little finger, ſo 


that all the fingers had them, except the middle one. 


At length, through a refinement. of luxury, they 


uſed 
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1 uſed to change them according to the ſeaſons, and 
HFbad light = in ſummer, and heavy ones, ſet with 
þ large ſtones for winter. 2 
i} cum verna Canopi 

—_— —< _ « Criſpinus, Tyrias humero revocante lacernas 
| | : c Ventilet æſtivum digitis ſudantibus aurum, 

1 Nec ſufferre queat majoris pondera gemmæ, 

I & Difficile eſt Satiram non ſcribere.” 

[| Juv. Sat. 7. 

| | on | 

| « When I behold the ſpawn of conquer'd Nile, 

[| <« Criſpinus, both in birth and manners vile, 

| « Pacing in pomp, with cloak of Tyrian dye 

3% « Chang'd oft a day for needly luxury ; | 

$1 « And finding oft occaſion to be fann'd, 

| ' « Ambitious to produce his lady hand ; | 

7 55 « Charg'd with light ſummer rings his fingers ſweat, 

: « Unable to ſupport a gem of weight: 

[| « Such fulſome objects meeting every where, 

1 « *Tijs hard to write, but harder to forbear.” | 
38 | | DRYDEXS, 
l 
| CHAP. CXXXV. 

1 3 © >| ® 

= or THE HOUSES or THE ROMANS. | 


WIEN the commonwealth was at the height 
of its.greatneſs, the houſes of the principal perſons 
were laid out in ſuch a manner, that before the 
gate there was a kind of portico ſupported by pil- 
lars, and intended to ſhelter the clients from the 
weather, who came in the morning to pay their . 
court to their patren. At the entrance of the houſe 
was a large hall, or rather gallery, adorned with 


the ſtatues in wax, ſilver, or marble, of the anceſ- 
1 5 9 tors 
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tors of the family, with a ſhort account of their 
greateſt actions. 1 


« Tota licet veteres exornent vndique ceræ 
„ Atria, nobilitas fola eſt atque unica virtus.“ | 


«© Long galleries of anceſtors, and all 

« The follies which ill grace a country hall, 

“Challenge no wonder or eſteem from me, 

« Virtue alone is true nobility.” OPS ann > 
| | | STEPNEY. 


— 


All the houſes were three ſtories high. It is not 
known how their chimnies were made, nor whe- 


ther they had any, except in their kitchens. It 


appears, however, that they ſeldom had any in their 
apartments; but to ſupply the want of them, they 
had portable furnaces, or fire-pans, in which they 


burnt a certain wood, rubbed with the dregs of 


olives, after the oil was preſſed out of them, to pre- 
vent it from ſmoaking. Seneca ſays, that, in his 


time, certain pipes were invented, which being fixed 


in the walls, warmed the chambers equally to the 
upper ſtory, by means of fires made in furnaces, 
diſpoſed along the bottom of the walls. 


We find that, during ſummer, to cool the rooms, 


they alſo made uſe of pipes, which roſe from vaults, 
from whence they drew the cool air, which they 
diſperſed in its courſe into the apartments. 


We are ſtill in ignorance as to what they uſed in 


their windows, to admit the light into their rooms, 


and to keep out the injuries of the weather. It was, 


perhaps, linen cloth, or ſome ſtuff equivalent to it. 
For it is certain, though glaſs was not unknown to 
them (for they had drinking veſſels of it) that they 
did not uſe it like us for windows. Nero employed 
ior that purpoſe a certain tranſparent ſtone like ala- 
Ez. | = baſter, 


baſter, eut in ſquares, through which the- light ap- 


peared. And the hiſtorian Joſephus ſpeaks of-a dif- 
jerent kind of ſubſtance applied to that uſe, but 
without explaining himſelf clearly. He tells us, 


that the emperor Caligula, giving audience to Philo, 


ambaſſador from the Jews of Alexandria, in a gal- 
lery of one of his palaces, near Rome, ordered the 
windows to be ſhut, on account of the wind that 
mcommoded him. He adds, that thoſe. windows, 
which kept out the wind, and let im only the light, 
were ſo clear and ſhining, that they might have 
been taken for rock-cryſtal. He would not have 
had occaſion to make 109 looſe and indeterminate 
a deſcription, if they had been glaſs; which was ſo 
well known by the veſſels made of it. It was, 
perhaps, a kind of ſtone, which Pliny ſays, was 
common in Spain; could be ſplit into leaves like 
Nate, and was as tranſparent as glaſs. We do not 
know. whether it was brittle ; but it is certain that 


it admitted the rays of light, and might be ſeen 


through. 1 here are, however, many things of 
antiquity; of which we have but imperfect-notions, 


or THE ROMAN BATEHS. 


ALL the rich citizens of Rome had baths in their 


houſes, which were always placed near the dining 


rooms, becauſe it was the cuſtom to bathe before 
they ſar down to table: for from the time that the 


frequent uſe of baths was brought from Greece and 
Aſia to Rome, the Romans had a great taſte for 
- them, and thought them as eſſential to health as 
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their daily food. This obliged then to erect pub- 
lic baths, which multiplied to” ſuch a degree, that 
under the'emperors they amounted to eight hundred. 
Agrippa only, in the reign of Auguſtus, cauſed 
above a hundred to be built. 

They were uſually laid out in different apart- 
ments, which formed different baths, of which the 
two firſt were for the common people, Who paid 


ſcarce half a farthing per head for the uſe of nn | 


and children were admitted gratis. 


— Dum tu quadrante Tavatum © 
Rex ibis.“ Hon. Lib. 1: Sat. 3 


e Whilſt-for afarthing 'bath'd, you ſtrut a king. ? 


As to others, the price was raiſed in proportion 
to-the manner in which they were ſerved. There 
were people to do all neceſſary offices: In eaeh 
apartment were hot, warm, and cold baths, ſo that 
every one might chuſe. There were chambers on 


the ſides · for Seeing and- dreſſing. To clean the 
{kin; they made uſe of a certain inſtrument, which 


they called Strigil, made of ſilver, copper, or ivory, 
bent like a Coyne; and afterwards to {mooth it, they 
rubbed it with a pumice- ſtone. They next poured 
upon it odoriferous oils, prepared for that purpoſe. 

In theſe baths were ſtoves. The authors of thoſe 


times obſerye, that everything which paſſed in the 


city, was related at the baths, and even the works of 
wit wore firſt read there. 


— n and qui 


« Scripta foro reſonent ſunt multi, quique lav antes. 
Hon Lib. 1. Sat. 4* 


The foruni a with verſe; the baths-reſound 5 
Ps Crowdy of repeating bards in both-are found. * 
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At the firſt eſtabliſhment of public baths at Rome, 


there were diſtinct ones for the men and women; 
but they inſenſibly became common, with this dif- 
ference only, that the men were ſerved by men, 


and the women by women. . The emperor Adrian, 


perceiving how indecent this was, ordered different 


baths for each ſex. 


At length the public baths were ſo common „and 


the uſe of them ſo general, that Pliny obſerves, there 
were three in the village near his country houſe. 


This amazing number of public baths, of which 


ſome were magnificent ſtructures, ſerved no leſs 
for the convenience than embelliſhment of that 


great City. 


The moſt ſuperb baths, however, were ſtill far 
inferior in beauty and extent, to thoſe called Ther- 
mæ, which were alſo public baths, but almoſt all 


built by the emperors ; in which their principal view 
ſeems to have been to diſplay their magnificence, 


having ſpared nothing that might give an high 


idea of it. They were ſpacious and magnificent 
edifices, adorned with portic s and galleries of extra- 
ordinary extent, and ſuperb architecture, which 


contained not only baths, but every thing elſe that 


could render them agrecable. There were places 
in them allotted to the exerciſes of the body ; ſuch 
as leaping, wreſtling, throwing the Diſcus, foot- 
ball, and another game with a ball, which came 


near enough to what is called long or Meleb Tennis, 


For the Romans; who in early times had cultivated 


the exerciſes of the body, only as they conduced to 
render them more warlike, cultivated them in pro- 


ceſs of time, as conducive to health. Wreſtlin 
ſeemed very proper for rendering the body more 
active and vigorous, and thereby leſs ſubject to the 


infirmities which ariſe from too much indolence and 
- ination. It was with this view that Auguſtus often 


* | exerciſed 


ferent apartments, conſiſting of halls of extraordinary 


matter. 


marble, oriental granite, or porphyry, though of 


as have been found in the ruins of thoſe build- 
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exerciſed himſelf ; in playing at foot. ball, and that 
kind of tennis which we have before menrioned.” 

Refides theſe places of exerciſe, there were others 
planted with trees, where people walked in ſum- 
mer. The baths in them were of all kinds, even 
of ſea water, to which peculiar virtues were aſcribed. 
There were ſtoves alſo in the  Therme, as in the 
other public baths. They were diſtributed into dif- 
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extent, the lofty rooms of which were ſupported by 
pillars of the moſt exquiſite marble. The pavement 
was alſo marble; and the walls were covered with 
Moſaic work, and adorned with gilding and paint- 
ings of great value. But their principal ornament 
was the prodigious number of marble ſtatues, tigures, 
and vaſes of the beſt maſters. LE: 

The emperors took pleaſure in collecting in theſe 
places moſt of the excellent pieces of painting and 
ſculpture, which the Romans had brought to Rome 
from the principal cities of Greece and Aſia. The 
ſame magnificence extended to all the reſt of thoſe 
edifices; for even the place in which were kept the 
perfumes, odoriferous oils, eſſences, and drugs, 
with which thoſe who had bathed were rubbed, was 
no leſs adorned. The vaſes, in which they were 
preſerved, were either of marble, or ſome curious 
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The veſſels whongix people bathed, were of fine 
an uncommon ſize, as may be judged from ſuch 


ings, moſt of which ſerve at this day for the pub- 
lic fountains at Rome. Thus there is no room 
for thinking, that the authors who have ' ſpoke 
of the magnificence of the Dermæ, intended to 

impoſe, _ 
Beſides ſuch large bithing veſſels, there were 
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great baſons full of water for ſuch as deſired to 
exerciſe themſelves in ſwimming ; ſo that nothing 
was wanting which could contribute either to-plea- 
fure,or amuſement. 
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CHAP. CXXXVIL | 


oF THE COUCHES, OR BEDS, USED AT THE 
750 ROMAN TABLES. | h 


IN early times, when ſimplicity prevailed, the 
Romans ſat at their meals upon benches or ſeats 
Taund the table. But after their commerce with 
the Greeks and Aſiatics, whom they-piqued them- 
ſelves upon imitating, they introduced, inſtead of 
chairs ar ſtools, the uſe of couches, or beds, round 
the table. They were generally of a round form. 
One ſide was always left open to receive the ſervice 
in the middle; and the beds were placed, one at the 


 » head, and two on each ſide, there being only three 


at each table. Oneach of the greateſt couches there 
was room only for four perſons; for they did not 
approve of having more than twelve at the fame 
table. The common couches were only for three ; 


and the numbers that pleaſed them moſt were 
nine, ſeven, or three, having a ſingular prejudice 
lor odd numbers. N 


Textia ne vacuo ceſſaret culeitra lecto, F1 
6 Ung mus, ai.” | - Jo. Sat. 8. 
1 That the third bolſter may not want a gueſt, | 
Sup with me, ſays his lordſhip.”  DRVDEN, 


40 Summus 
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« Summus ego, et prope me Viſcus Thurinus,” &c. 
Honk. Lib. 2. Sat. 8. 


« Sir, I fat firſt: and ſtay, I think 'twas ſo, 

«© Turimus next, Vibidius fatibefow;; = 

„Next Balatro ; below him Poreius lies, 

« All uninvitcd ; but as lords are wont, 

« Macenas brought them all on His*account.” | 
| 8 — CRAEECEH. 


Horace, in one of his ſatires, informs us, that a 
canopy was placed over tlie table: „ oY 
«© Interea ſuſpenſa graves aulæa runs 
In patinam fecere.” Kr. Lib. 2. Sat. 8. 
« But whilſt he ralk'd, and whilſt he prais'd the fiſh, 


« Down came the canopy into the diſh.“ ds 


* hough the example of the Aſiatics had not a 


little contributed to introduce among the Romans 


this lolling poſture at table, it is, however, alſo 
aſcribed to the cuſtom of bathing immediately be- 
fore eating; becauſe, on quitting the bath, the 
body having occaſion for repoſe, they threw them- 


ſelves upon beds, which they found too comfort= 


able to quit, when it was neceffary to eat: for the 
gueſts bathed at the perſon's houſe who invited to 


ſupper; and it was for this reafon that it was al- 


ways obſerved, in building houſes, to place the 


apartment of the baths near the room in which 


company ſupped. The beds for the table were co- 


vered with purple, and other rich ſtuffs. They were 


low and without backs, differing in thoſe reſpects 
from the beds where they paſſed the night, and not 
much unlike our ſettees. e 
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CHAP. CXXXVIN 


! * 
OF THE ROMAN ENTERTAINMENTS., 


* 


. 


BEFORE ſupper, the gueſts were always pre- 


ſented with an exact and circumſtantial liſt of the 
courſes, and all the diſhes of which the feaſt was 
compoſed. Before they began to eat, they threw 
dice, in order, by way of diverſion, to decide who 
ſhould be the king of the feaſt. He was obeyed 
curing the whole entertainment, and regulated the 
number of healths that were drank. 


Jam te premet nox, fabulæque manes, 
« Et domus exilis Plutonia: quo ſimul mearis 
Nec regna vini ſortiere talis.” 


Hon. Lib. 2. Od. 4. 


«© ——— The grim conqueror, Death, 
Advances ſwift to ſtop thy breath; | 
And once depriv'd of light, 
We're wrapt in miſts of endleſs night: 
(Then no more ſhall #ri> and wine 
Our loves and wit refine.” FTCnkrch. 


Fhe gueſts were likewiſe preſented with wreaths 


of flowers and ivy, to which was aſcribed the pro- 


perty of preventing the effects of the fumes of 


wine, by their coolneſs. After having rubbed their 


hair with odoriferous eſſences, they put theſe crowns 


upon their heads, and wore them during the enter- 


tainment. Some time before it ended, which was 
when the healths began to go briſkly round, the 
maſter of the houſe cauſed a great cup, richer and 
more beautiful than the reſt, to be brought, which 


was therefore called cuppa magiſira, the principal cup, 


- out 
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out of which the company drank the healths . thoſe 


they loved. If it was a miſtreſs, they often, by way 
of gallantry, obliged the lover to drink as many 
times as there were letters in her name. 


« Poſt hoc ludus erat cuppa potare magiſtra.“ 


Hor. Lib. 2. Sat. 2. 


« The next ſport was, before the feaſt broke up, 
« To driak the maſter-bowl, the peremptory cup.“ 


Their ſupper uſually conſiſted of three CIP RE 
but ſometimes, from an exceſs of magnificence, and 
a deſire to entertain, they were augmented to ſeven. 
The firſt was of ſallads, lettuces, and olives ; with 
which oviters of the lake Lucrinus, ſo famous for 
that ſhell fiſh, and other things of a like nature, in 
order to excite the appetite, were ſerved up. The 


ſecond was compoſed of roaſt meats, and the moſt 


ſubſtantial diſhes, amongft which diſhes of fiſh were 


always intermixed, of which they were ſuch great 
lovers, that without them they would not have 


thought themſelves well entertained. As for the 
third ſervice, it was compoled of fruits and paſtry, 
It was not till under the laſt emperors that the 


Romans began to uſe table cloths, which were at 


firſt ſtriped with purple, and even with gold. 
When they went to eat at the houſes of others, they 
cauſed a napkin to be brought, which, when they 
returned, ſerved: for their domeſtics to carry home 
ſome pieces of the ſupper. They might even fend 
ſome of it to any of their friends, without its being 
thought extraordinary. _ 

A gueſt had alſo the liberty of bans a friend 
with him; and this ſupernumerary was called a 


/hadow,. in alluſion to the ſhadow which follows the 


body; as thoſe. who came of themſelves without be- 


ing el, or brought by ſome of the gueſts, were 


O 5 called 
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called flies; alluding, in like manner, to thoſe trouble- 
ſome inſects - 


_ 


C HAP. CXXXIX. 
OF GAMES OF CHANCE, AND LOTTERIES, 


GAMING was not ſo common amongſt the Ro- 
mans as with us. There were even laws that pro- 
hibited games of chance; and theſe prohibitions 
were pretty well obſerved, as long as the common- 


wealth ſubſiſted. 


s  Neſcit equo rudis, &c. 
| Hor. Lib. 3. Od. 24. 


1 Now to the npble youth tis too much pain, 
The ftecd's impetyous fire xo rein; 
To riſque the manly dangers of the chace : 
% But ſofter arts of theſe take place; | 
„ To play at billiards with Sir Courtly Nice, 
1 And curſe the barb'raus laws that would aboliſh dice.“ 
| 58 FRANCIS. + 


— 


* 


*. 


But the games of chance being the taſte of ſeve- 
ral emperors, they got the better of the laws, and 
became ſo common, that Juvenal deelaims ſtrongly, 
ip his ſatires, againft thoſe who. ruined themſelves 
n quando | 
Hos animos ? neque enim loculis comitantibus itur 
6 Ad caſum tabuls, ho fed luditür greg. 

s Rrælia wore Wh diſpcnſatpre videhis 
« Armigero !. ftynpleyne furor ſeſtertia centum 
Fergere; Ft no! 


anti funicam non reddere ſervo.” 
4 Jv. Sat. 1. 
« When 


le- 


4 
en 


they began, 
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When were the dice with more ptofufen thrown? 
The well-fill'd fobs not emptied now alone, 
« But gameſters for whole patrimonies play 
. * The ſteward brings the deeds which muſt convey 
The loſt eftate. What more than madneſs reigns, 
„When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains, 
« And not enough is left him to ſupply 
« Board n or a footman 8 1 5 DRYDEN. 


The games of chance of the Romans, of which 


the knowledge has come down to us, were played 
with .a kind of dice. I that called Talus, they 


threw four of thoſe dice at once; and when three 
faxes came up, the caſt was called Venus, which 
ſwept all the money ſtaked. Taſers was played 
only with three dice upon a table marked like 


chequer; and that of even and odd was much u 


amongſt them. They had alſo another game, hich 
they called Latrunculi, that did not depend upon 
chance, but upon the {kill of the eſters. They 
did not uſe dice in it, but certain gures which they 


diſpoſed upon a chequer, as is done 8 cheſs, which 


it very much reſembled. 


Theſe were their domeſtic bete But often, 


when the emperors gave entertainments, defore 


ſome jewel, or other prize. Fhe empetor 14 
gabalus had one, merely for the ſake of pheafantty, 
of which half the tickets were beneficial, and 
the other half gained only ridiculous things of no 
value. There was, for inſtance, im one ticket, 


| fix flaves; in another, fix flies; im one, a vaſe of 


value; and in another, an eanthety pt and ſo on 
of the ralke:-: © 

_ Theſe botteries were an ingenious centeirithee for 
diſplaying their * rendering the feaſt 


more 


by way of amuſement, they cauſed a 
1 to be drawn, of which all the tickets the: 
were diſtributed gratis among the gueſts, þ 


: . * , PR 
: a ; : 


more lively and ae, by putemg the gueſts in 
good humour. bo 
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or THE INTRODUCTION. OF THE COMMON USE 
or WINE AMONG THE ROMANS. 


UNDER the commonwealth, wine was ſo ſcarce 
at Rome, that in the ſacrifices the libations to the 
gods were made only with milk. Wine did not 
become common there, till about fix hundred years 
after che foundation of the city, when vines were 

planted. It was in theſe times of ſimplicity that 
women were prohibited to drink it; and for that 
reaſon their near relations were permitted to ſalute 
them, when they came to their houſes, in order that 
they might know whether they had drank any; 
Which, if diſcovered, gave their huſbands a right to 
puniſh them. According to Dionyſus Halicarnaſ- 

* = fſenfis, Romulus was the author of the law, which 

* 1 permitted huſbands to put their wives to death, if 


1 they indulged themſelves in drinking wine to-ex- 
1 ceſs. Valerius Maximus relates, that one Ignatius 
. Meteltus having killed his wife, whom he found 
drinking out of the caſk, Romulus acquitted him of 
1 the murder. Fabius Pictoc ſays alſo, that a Roman 


lady, having picked the lock of a cheſt in which 

were the keys of the place where the wine was kept, 
her parents ſtarved her to death. Men were like- 
4 wiſe forbid to drink wine till the age of thirty. 
Tertullian, in his apologetic, mentions the laws by 
1 which theſe 6 were made; and ſays they 
1 * 


rn 


in 
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ordained, that not above à wares pence ſhould 


be expended upon an entertainment. But towards 
the declenſion of the commonwealth, and under the 


firſt emperors, the women were not only accuſ- 
tomed to drink wine, .but carried the exceſs of it as 
far as the men. 


The vintage was conſidered as a time of diver- 


ſion, in which thoſe employed in it had the liberty 
of inſulting all paſſengers. The vines were planted 
at the roots of trees, and made to creep up them, 
3 order to form bowers, which is ſtill practiſed. in 
_ The wine was preſerved in great earthen 
Is, well ſtopped with pitch, though they were 

150 ignorant of the method of making caſks; 
for they uſed them in carrying it from place to 
place, as well as tanned ſkins of beaſts, and green 


goat ſkins. The older the wine was, the more it 


was in eſteem. To know its age, they marked the 
year upon the veſſel; for which purpoſe they put 


it in an upper room, and not in vaults as we do, 


which PPE very extraordinary. 


CH AP. CXLI. 


or THE SUPPER GIVEN TO CICERO AND POMPEY) 
BY LUCULLUS, 


WE may judge of the ae luxury of 
the Roman table, in Cicero's time, from what 
Plutarch relates in the life of Lucullus, whoſe 


n Was ſuppoſed to be the beſt and moſt 1155 
didly 


{ 302 Y 
didly ſerved. Cicero and Pompey concerted be- 
tween, them to have the pleaſure of taking him 


'F poprovided ; and being alone with Lucullus, told 
= him they would ſup with him, upon condition that 
4 be would not ſpeak to his ſervants to order any 
| | thing extraordinary. He agreed ; and only ſaid, in 


| their preſence, that he would ſup in the room 
in Apollo. The magnificence of the ſervices ſurpriſed 
1 Cicero and Pompey the more, as not having leſt 
him, he had not had an opportunity to give parti- 

. cular orders. 5 | | 
But after Lucullus had for ſome time enjoyed 
the pleaſure of their ſurprize, he confeſſed to them, 
bY that as ſoon as his ſervants knew in which room 
; *he was to eat, they were thereby inſtructed as to 
the order, quantity, and quality of the courſes, 
and the expence of the ſupper ; that being regu- 
| lated for every apartment, the expence of the 
1 Apollo was fixed at fifty thouſand drachmas of 
filver, which, according to the preſent value of 
that metal, amounted to above twelve hundred and 
fifty pounds. This inſtance clearly ſhews to what 
an height the luxury of Rome, and the riches of 
her citizens had riſen. 
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CHAP, CxIII. 


THE FATE OF TYRANNY. 


 VERRES was a man once ſo much in eſteem at the 
court of the eaftern empire, that, after havmg paſſed 
through various degrees of promotion, his imperial 
maſter at laſt thought proper to give him the com- 
mand of a diſtant province, in which office he doubt- 
ed not but the præfect would acquit himſelf with ho- 
nour. But Verres was not what he feemed. He was 
one of thoſe that knew the art of maſking an ill diſpo- 
ſition, and generally turning every thing te ſerve his 
own private purpoſes. „„ 
For a while, indeed, he behaved well in his new 
overnment, but this was only till he could ſtrengthen 
imſelf in it. Power was what he always aimed ar, 
and he now wiſhed to render that power unlimited. 
Balienus; a man of mean extraction, but poſſeſſed 
of no ſmall 
fallen into diſgrace with the former governor, became 
the inftrument of Verres in his arbitrary proceedings, 
and his attempts to make flaves of the emperor's fub- 
jets. EO | 
: Yet the new prefect kept a ſort of fecret guard, as 
he thought, to prevent this his creature from becom- 
ing of himſelf too powerful; but he did it ig a manner 
Jeaſt to be ſuſpeCted, while Balienus, on his part, was 
continually aſpiring, though by means as covert as 
poſhble. And thus while they ſeemed to be faſt friends, 
and really in many refpects played into each other's 
hands, yet they had it in view to over-reach one an- 
other in the main ends that both principally aimed at. 
However, this creature continually ſerved the * 


degree of cunning and artifice, .who had 


of any citizen were ſafe from violation. 
Maxentius was an officer of note, refidiag at the 


ends of his patron, and greatly contributed to the diſ- 


placing the moſt loyal officers of the emperor, and 
eſtabliſhing thoſe in their room who were content to 


become the inſtruments of any ſort of tyranny, fo that 


they might be permitted to ſhare the ſpoils of power, 
and in ſome meaſure, to act as petty tyrants them- 
ſelves. | 

By ſuch means as theſe, Verres and his miniſter be- 
came independent of their imperial maſter in every 
thing but the name, while oppreſſion made at firſt a, 
flow progreſs, but a ſure one. There were not want- 
ing thoſe, indeed, who ſaw and diſapproved theſe mea- 
ſures, but Verres had to ways of ſilencing ſuch' per- 
ſons ; the one was by threats, the other by bribes or 
promiſes; and by theſe powerful arguments, he'gene- 
rally prevailed ſo as to ſupport his arbitrary plan of 
government. : 1 8 | 
. Albplaces of truſt being conferred on ſuch as were 
pleaſing in the eyes of the adminiſtration, the gover- 
nor began to think himſelf {ecure.. Jo oppreihon he 


added lewdneſs, and, not content with. looſe women 


and his miſtreſſes, he conducted himſelf in ſuch a ſcan- 
dalous manner, that neither the wives nor daughters 


Fl 


ap 
court of Verres, and one for whom he had always 


profeſſed a predilection.ä— The governor of a neigh- 

bouring province, iſſued a declaration, importing that 
Verres was a traitor (on account of ſome depredation, 
committed by ſuch as the prefect favoured on his diſ- 
trict) and levied men, though without the authority of 
the emperor, yet not fearing to diſpleaſe him by ſuch 
an action. Maxentius being ſent at the head of a 
body of troops ag inſt him, after having engaged this 
unexpected enemy three times, at laſt totally defeated 


his armies; and, marching into the province, took 
poſſeſſion of it in the emperor's name, though in 7 

to 
ſet 


ity for his maſter Verres.— This ſucceſs contribute 


* 
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ſet the victorious general higher in the eſteem of the 


: prefect, as an uſetul perſon, which indeed was all that 

| he eſteemed any one for, as ambition, intereſt, and 

X pleaſure, were his deities, which he proved in the 

# ſequel. „ 1 5 Ty 

x Maxentius married a handſome lady, named Lu- 

3 ciana, the fame of whoſe beauty having been ſpread 

; abroad, had conſequently reached the ears or Verres. 

_ He having ſeveral times ſeen, and ſecretly wiſhed to : 

4 enjoy her, but conſidering che power of Maxentius ll 

ah with the ſoldiery, and many other circumſtances of | 

< weight, he was particularly careful to watch for a 4 

4 proper opportunity of gratifying his unlawful de- | 

8 fin | N i” 

5 In the mean time other females fell ſacrifices to 1 

N. him: and, as he found himſelf above oppolition, he 
thought proper of his own accord, to change his title 

Y of Præfect to Supreme Governor, which #lfo he | 

E meant ſhould give way to chat of King, at ſome fu- il 

* ture period. „5 age JJ | 

i He knew that the eaſtern emperor was at this time 1 

n. engaged in war with the barbarians, and therefore 

0 concluded he had no interruption to apprehend from 


chat quarter: he increaſed his forces, ſtrengthened the 
5 cities which he now claimed as his own, and grew . 


2 every day more ſecure and more imperious. ö 

78 Thoſe who were, or conceived themſelves to be, | 
* his favourites, and certainly were his flatterers, highly 

it applauded him for thoſe exertions of power, from 

1, whence they experienced not, nor conceived they. . 
[= ſhould ſuffer any inconvenience. 5 

f But all were not of that mind: In particular one 

h Scaurus, who had a command in the army, joined 

** with many others in murinuring at the government 

5 of Verres, both in regard of his deſpotiim and his 

d - diffipation.= .. „ 

$ Theſe complaints came to the ſupreme governor's - 

a cars, through the channel of Balienus, who failed not 


to 


L 6 1 
to exaggerate whatever had been ſaid, andl to repreſent 
Scaurus as a rebel in intention, tough he had not yet 
committed any act of treaſon. Verres, ever jealous, 
held a conference with Maxentius on the ſubject ;; and, 


in conſequence of this, the general ſent for the accuſed 


party, and expoſtulated with him on his behaviour. 
Scaurus declared that he had not the ſmalleſt view 
to raiſe any mutiny or inſurrection, at the ſame time 
that be avowed himſelf to be one of the many who 
wihed to fee the governor rule with more regard to 
juſtice, decency, and propriety. Vet he was reproach- 
ed far the liberties of ſpeech that he had taken, and 
even threatened with difmiſſion from the ſervice if he 
perſiſted. | 


But the reſult of this did not prove ſatisfactory to 


Verres. It occaſioned ſomewhat of an altercation 
between him and Maxentius, who on his pan-could 
not help telling ſome truths not very agreeable to one 
who loved flattery and reſolved to be arbitrary. 

I be general, e ſcrupulous in regard of his 
loyalty to che emperor, his rightful maſter, was yet not 
abandoned to vice, nor one who either could approve 
of real bad government, or entirely diſſemble his diſlike 
of it. On the other hand, Verres had his reaſons for 
not caming to a rupture with this officer, and there- 
fore they ſeparated with the appearance of friendthip : 


but Scaurus, though not diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 


remained an diſgrace wich the court, and in great cool- 
_ neſs with Maxentius. | 1 

I be governor, who, when he once conceived an 
evil ſcheme, could not reſt till he had found ihe means 


'of Pong it in practice, had not for a moment loſt 
f hi 


- 


fight of his deſign upon Luciana. He knew, indeed, 
ſhe was reported to be as caſte as the was hand.ome ; 
but, as he entertained an opinion that all women 
might be ſeduced by gifts or flattery, he ſpared no pams 
to afſail the lady, both with rhe one and the other; 
che firſt, however, ſhe always ſent back, — 
1 (trom 
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(from him at leaſt) ſhe abundantly ſhewed:how.much 


the deſpiſed. : 2 
Vet having frequent apportunities of ſeeing her, 


which the could not well avoid, he continnally made 


uſe of theſe to preſs his unlawful ſuit. It was in 


vain that ſhe remonſtrated on the ſubje& of the 
duty ſhe owed her huſband, the ſervices he had done 


this. Lats and the friendſhip that was profeſſedly 
ſubſiſting between them: he laughed .at the mar- 
riage- ties, ſaid ſhe might gratify his paſſion and love 
her huſband fill ; and added, 7 5 or his part, he 

would be found more his friend than ever. RE 12 
At length, he urged the matter ſo far, that Lu- 

ciana threatened to complain to her lord; which ſhe. 
had hitherto refrained from doing, as fearing the 
canfuſion ſuch a circumſtance might produce.— 
Verres affected to treat this declaration as a jeſt ; 


yet he deſiſted from any farther ſuit for the preſent, 


and ſet his invention to work, to hit on ſomething 


ſires. : 
Hie had, by this time, reſolved that farce, if need- 
ful, for his purpoſe, ſhould bring about what it 
ſeemed evident perſuaſion could not accompliſh.— 
He had next to contrive the means of bringing the 
deſtined victim into the ſnare he intended to lay, in 


Which he 2 too ſucceſsful. 


His deſign was to allure Luciana to the palace, | 
in conſequence of a pretended meſſage from her huſ- 
band, who might eaſily be ſent out of the way, at 


2 time pitched on for executing this wicked pro- 


But there ſeemed one thing wanting; and that 
was a token, to prevent any ſuſpicion which might 
priſe in the breaſt of the party; but this obſtacle 
ikewiſe he ſoon found it would not be difficult to 


Maxentius 
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Maxentius wore on bis finger a valuable ring, the 


honorary gift of a former emperor. It was the plan 


of Verres to get this into his hands, and thereby to 
bring about what he intended. Ihe ſetting of the 
. one being very curious, he afked the general to 
lend it him only for a day, in order to get one made 
exactly by the ſame pattern. This was what the 
party could not well refuſe; nor, indeed, could he 
foreſee any evil likely to occur from his complying 
with the ſollicitation. „ 
After the governor had got poſſeſſion of the ring, 
he pretended to recollect ſome buſineſs, which, he 
faid, demanded Maxentius's perſonal attendance in 
the neighbouring conquered province, where, in- 
deed, ſome diſcontents had broken out, though it 
was not ſuppoſed that any thing ferious was to be 
rr ET RREETT CS 
When he had been gone ſome time, Verres one 


evening ſent a meſſage, as before had been planned, 


to Luciana, intimating that her huſband had returned 
in a private manner, was then at his apartments in 
the court, which were always kept for him, and de- 
fired to ſee her there.—As the ring before was de- 
Evered for a token, the lady immediately complied, 


but being come within the palace gates, inſtead of 


his apartments, ſhe was told ſhe muſt be conducted 
- to that of the governor's, with whom they gave her 
to underſtand that he was in conference, 

In her way her eyes were dazzled with the fight 


of a vaſt number of jewels, and a profuſion of trea- 


fore. She now began to ſuſpect ſomething, and 
deſired to go back, but could not be permitted. She 
was conveyed to Verres's cloſet, where ſhe found 
him alone. He advanced with pleaſure to meet her, 


and his eyes ſparkled with pleaſure as he faw her 


approaching. Ive 11 dls 
She came forward with fear and trembling, though 


the 
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difficulty eſen ping in diſguiſe. 
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the governor affected to give her a moſt tender re- 
ception. It was eaſy to conceive that the former 
ſubject would be renewed, which it was with'vehe- 
mence, and Luciana now found that ſhe was with . 
one who would not ſue only but command. It would 
be unneceſſary to repeat the arts he uſed, and the 


repulſes he met with; let it ſuffice to ſay, that find- 


ing it impoſſible to ſoothe, the monſter at laſt forced 
her, forgetting every. moral tie, and every focial 
When morning came, he cauſed her to be con- 


veyed to her own houſe, rather dead than alive, hay- 


ing firſt taken the ring from her finger, whilſt ſhe 
was in a ſtate of inſenſibility, with a view to em- 
ploy it in another infamous deſign. 


This was the murder of Scaurus, whom not chuſ- 
ing to arraign publicly, he ſent ruffians with this 


ring, as with authority from Maxentius to diſpatch 
him. „„ ; 


The general returning ſooner than was expected, 
heard ſomething of theſe circumſtances, , but know- 


ing the power and ſubtlety of Verres, he diſſembled 


his rage, though his wife had ſlain herſelf before his 
arrival,—He endeavoured, however, to ſtir up the 
ſoldiery, and ſucceeded fo far, that a great party 
were,ready to riſe in his favour, when the plot was 
diſcovered by Balienus, and the principal conſpira- 
tors ſeized and .executed, Maxentius himſelf with 
Thus diſappointed of an intended open revenge, 
he ſought and ſucceeded in obtaining a covert one.— 
He was well acquainted with a ſervant of the gover- 


nor, who would ſacrifice any thing for gold. This 


man he bribed to adminiſter to his maſter, and Balie- 
nus, a corroſive poiſon, promiſing to provide for the 
ſafety of the criminal, as well as to preſent him with 


a large ſum of money, and ſtand the iſſue of the mat- 
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rer himſelf, which he was the more ready to do, 25 
he hadirefolved: not to out live his misfortunes. 
Artemon, the eunuch, accordingly poiſoned Ver- 

res in His wine, and then receiving is reward, fled 
for his life; after which, —— having Fal- 
lowed a like doſe; ſuffered: himſelf” to be ferzed and 
carried into the prefence of the governor, whom he 
found, like himſelf, already in agonies. 

He proftſfed himſelf the poiſoner, and when he 
was threatened with the torture, bade Verres, from 
his tribunal, obferve what torments he ſuffered 
already, and while he acknowledged he muſt feel 
more; threatened the tyrant with the ſame, which 
muſt neceffarily be felt before his diffolutions The 
ſelf- devoted victim upbraided him with his crimes, 
expired after he bad” ſeen the wicked Balienus' moſt 
grievoully tormented, | 

Verres lived but a few minutes after the death of 
his favourite and of Maxentius, and yielded up his 
breath amidſt the double tortures occafioned by cor- 
roſive poifon; and the equal corroding pangs of a 
wounded conſcrence; and the emperor” having” 4 
this time ſent a new governor at the head of a conſi- 
derable- force to reclaim the provinces, they were 
yielded- by ſubjects who were now truly ſorry” that” 
they had ever acted as rebels in the ſupport” of an 
ufurping t * and all was reſtored to NW” and 
tranquilli 


FFF 


er MARRIAGE, AND THE . PRIVILEGES: OF MAN - 


WITH the view of facilitating marriages, the. 
commonwealth annexed marks of diſtinction to mar- 
ried perſons, in order to diſcourage libertiniſm, and 
to multiply the-numbers of the citizens, 


It was ordained, that amongſt the people, ſuch as 
were married ſhould have places in the theatre ſeparate. 
from thoſe of the ſoldicry ; that. the married; magi- 
ſtrates, or fathers of families, ſfiould alſo have pre- 
cedency of their colleagues; who were not ſo, and 
that they ſhould enjoy the ſame advantage in the caſe 
of competition for offices. Beſides: which, penalties 
and fines. were impoſed upon thoſe, who, after a cer- 
tain age, liced in celibacy. 5 

As the Romans were very much addicted to ſuper- 
ſtition, and extended it to every thing they did, it 
is no wonder that marriage was celebrated amongſt 
them with ſo many ceremonies, which were the more 
{erupulouſly obſerved, as: they believed . its happineſs. 
depended on them. 9 5 5 - „ 
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CHAP. CXLIL 


RIED PERSONS, AMONG THE ROMANS. 


Diva, producas ſobolem, patrumque 
« Proſperes decreta ſuper jugandis 
1 Feminis, probſque-nove-teraci - 
Lege marita.“ Hon. Carm. Sdc. 


« Goddeſs of birt 
Give us a race mature and ſtrong, 
«And all thoſe ſacred ſtatutes bleſ- 
That guard the nuptial bed from wrong: 
And crown the ſtate with fair inereaſe. Hh 
1 C REER. 


The 


— 
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The firſt thing they did was to take the auſpices 


before the nuptials, in order to know the will of the 
gods; and they carefully avoided celebrating them on 
any of thoſe days which they held to be unfortunate. 
Plutarch tells us, that they did not marry maids upon 
public holidays; and that widows were permitted to 
marry on them, in order that they might be ſeen oy 
fewer people; the generality being employed upon thoſe 
days in folemnizing the feſtival. This ſhews that 
ſecond marriages were not in eſteem. among the Ro- 
mans. 
When the contract was drawn up, it was ſealed 
with the ſeals of the parents; and ſometimes the por- 
tion was depoſited in the hands of the augur, who had 
taken the auſpices. Wives, according to the law of 
Romulus, had the advantage of inheriting the fortune 
of their huſbands, if they died inteſtate. When the 
huſband: left children, the wife divided it equally with 
them. There were alſo people who made it their buſi- 
aeſs to negotiate marriages, and to whom ſome gra- 
tuity was given. The emperors ordained that this pre- 
mium ſhould be in proportion to the value of the for- 
tune. The age for contracts was not fixed before the 
time of Auguſtus ; but that emperor ordained that they 
ſhould not be made till both parties were marriage- 
able. | OY 
The bridegroom, before the nuptials, ſent his in- 
tended bride an iron ring without any ſtones in it, 
which was the ceremony of contract. Upon the wed- 
ding-day, in dreſſing the bride's head, it was the cuſ- 
tom to part her hair with the point of a ſpear, and to 
divide it into fix treſſes, after the manner of the Veſ- 
tals, to imply that ſhe would hve chaſtely with her huſ- 
band. On her head they put a wreath of flowers of 
vervain, and other herbs, which ſhe had gathered her- 
ſelf, and over that wreath a veil, which was ſometimes 
adorned with precious ſtones. They made her put on 


a pair of ſhoes of the ſame colour with the veil, formed 
” m 
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in the manner of ſtilts, or buſkins, which, raiſing her 
higher than thoſe commonly worn, made her ſtature 
appear to the greater advantage. ot XN”; boke' + 2rQ 
There was anciently another ceremony uſed amongſt 
the Latins, which was to put a yoke upon the necks 
of thoſe x ho were married, to ugly that marriage 
is a real yoke ; and from thence it had its Latin name 
Conjugium. | e 
The firſt Romans obſerved a ceremony in their 
marriages, which they called Confarratio. This was 
to make the new married couple eat a cake made 2 
of wheat, ſalt, and water, which the prieſt had offere« 


* 


to the gods, in order to imply, by that common and 
ſacred food, the indiſſoluble union that was to ſubſiſt 
between them. e e nTbE new: Bo: 
The bride was dreſſed in a long robe quite plain, 
either white or ſaffron colour. The nuptials were al- 
ways celebrated in the evening, by the light of five 
torches of pine-tree, or white thorn. Thoſe torches _ 
were carried by young children, called Pueri lauti, be- 
cauſe they were waſhed and perfumed for that occa- 
hon. Their number of five was myſterious, as well 
as the reſt of the ceremony. It was in honour of five 
divinities, of whom they ſaid, thoſe who were mar- 
ried ſtood in need; theſe were Jupiter, Juno, Veaus, 
Diana, and the goddeſs of Perſuafion. "ihe bride was 
led by two young children, and a third carried before 
her the torch of Hymen, which it was. the cuſtom for 
the friends of both parties to take away, leſt it ſhould 
be made uſe of in ſome enchantment, that might ſhort- 
en the life of one of them; for great virtues were 
aſcribed to this torch. . „ ho 
Whilſt the bride was conducted in this manner to 
her huſband's houſe, every one ſung Hymen Hymenee, 


and invoked Thalaſſius, who was married to one of 


the Sabines, forcibly carried off by the firſt Romans. 
A diſtaff was cariied behind the bride: with a ſpindle, 
and a trunk or baſket, in which was her toilet. She 


1 34 ] , 


was ſprinkled with the Luftral, or holy water, in or. 
der that ſhe might enter chaſte: into the houſe of her 
huſband. As ſoon as ſhe arrived at the door, which 
was adorned with garlands of flowers and green 
boughs, fire and water were preſented to her, to ſig- 
nify that ſhe was to ſhare in the whole fortune of her 
Hhuuſband. At the ſame time it was. the cuſtom to aſk 
what her name was; to which ſhe anſwered: Caia, to 
imply that ſhe would be as good an houſewife as Caia | 
Cæcilia, the mother of Tarquinius Priſcus. She aſter- ve 
wards put wool upon the door, and rubbed it with oil, MW ;. 
or the fat of a wolf. The attendants then carried her 


Wo 0p ee 
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| | over the threſhoid of the door, taking particular care th 
. that ſhe did not touch it, becauſe that would have been 
a very bad omen; and immediately after the keys of MW at 


the houſe were delivered to her, to ſignify that ſhe was Pr 
entruſted with the whole management of it. She was | 
then made to fit down on a ſheep {kin with the wool ba 
upon it, to put her in mind that ſhe was to be induſtri- che 
1 ous. When the marriage feaſt was over, the nuptial citi 
1 bed was prepared; and after the matrons called Pro- .: 1 
nubæ, who accompanied the bride, had made ani end 

of giving her inſtructions, they put her into the pe- 
nial bed, ſo called, becauſe it was prepared in honour 
of the huſband's genius. When the bride was a 
widow,” great care was taken to remove out of the 
chamber, not only the bed, but all the other furni- 
ture, which had been uſed by the farſt huſband; and. 
even the door of the chamber was changed. The ba- 
chelors and maids, on leaving the married pair, de- 
fired them to live happily together, and before the door 
was ſhut, and they were left alone, the huſband threw 
nuts to the children to divert the attention of the curi- 

ous by the noiſe they made in ſcrambling for them. 
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% Jam Gent ai V 


C6 Concubine nuces da. "Os Bo. 69. . 


40 « Haſte, Now lover, come awayͤ ß; ; 
[1 4 Throm the boys the nuts to play | | 


Quit, for ſhame, thy childiſh ee | 
: „Nr thy bride and nuptial tr in: 


« Haſte, it is thy wedding day; 9 ö 
ce Throw the auts, and come away.” EE 


| The Rimaons made ſeveral of the gods to inter 
vene· at this time, and aſcribed abundance of little tri- 
vial employments to them, for which it was nedeſſary 
to addreſs each of them ſeparately. The day after 


the nuptials, the huſband made a feaſt. at home, at 
which the bride, who fat by her huſband on the couch 


at table, leaned upon him 1n a very familiar manner. 
Preſents were made them that day, and the married 
pair ſacrified to tlie gods. The married women al- 
ways retained their maiden names, and did not take 
thoſe of their huſhands. If it happened that a Roman 
citizen had ſeduced a free maid, the laws obliged him 
either to marry her without a portion, or to give her 
one ſuitable to her condition. | 


* * 
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Laws RESPECTING MATRIMONY- Ws 
WHILE the Romans retain their primitive ſim- 
plicity and integrity, no laws were requiſite to encou- 
rage their young men to marry, When they became 


corrupted wich the love of pleaſure, and expenſive in 
the purſuit of it hen their wives required im- 


menſe ſums to ſupport their rege; and their 
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children ſcarcely leſs to give them a proper education 
neither threatenings nor encouragements could ſome- 
times prevail on them to enter into that ſtate. 

In no country was there ever a legiſlature more 
forward in attempting to encourage matrimony ; in 
none were the ſubjects ever leſs forward in ſeconding 
theſe attempts, J ne 

As ſoon as luxury and expence had begun to 
frighten, and licentious pleaſures to decoy the Roman 
citizens from marriage, to counterbalance theſe, it was 
thought neceſſary to deny ſuch men, as had not enter- 
ed into that alliance, the privilez,- of giving evidence 
in courts of juſtice. The firſt queſtion aſked by the 

judge was, Upon your hcaour, have you a wiſe, 
* whereby you may have children?“ If he anſwered 
in the negative, his evidence was refuſed. - And ſo 
intent were the Roman conſuls, at one time, upon 
multiplying their citizens, that they extorted from all 
the men an oath, that they would not marry with any 
other view than that of increaſing the ſubjects of the 
republic. | | . 
But ſeveral of the men ſtill continued fond of celi- 
bacy, which obliged the cenſors, upon finding that 
population was Teng, to extort another oath 
iy them, that they would marry with all convenient 
When Julius Cæſar had ſubdued all his competi- 
tors, and moſt of the foreign nations which made war 
againſt him, he found that ſo many Romans had been 
deſtroyed in the quarrels in which he had engaged 
them, that, in order to repair the loſs, he promiſed 
rewards to the fathers of families, and forbade all Ro- 
mans, who were above twenty, and under forty years 
of age, to go out of their native country. 


Auguſtus, his ſucceſſor, to check the diſſipation of 
the Roman youth, laid heavy taxes upon ſuch as con- 


tinued unmarried after a certain age, and encour 2 
| with 


ET 
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with great rewards thoſe who had children in Jawful 


wedlock. 74S | 


Some years afterwards, the Roman knights having 


by 


preſſiugly petitioned him, that he would relax the ſeve- 


rity of that law, he ordered their whole body to aſſemble : 
before him, and the married and unmarried to arrange 


themſelves into two ſeparate parties, when, obſerving. 
the unmarried to be the moſt numerous, he firſt ad- 
dreſſed thoſe who had complied with his law, telling 


them, „ That they alone had ſerved the purpoſes of 
nature and of. ſociety. 


That the human race was 


created male and feinale to prevent the extinction of 


the ſpecies; and that marriage was contrived as the 


moſt proper method of renewing the children of that 


ſpecies. He adiled, that they alone deſet ved the name 
of men and of fathers, and that he would prefer them 
to tuch offices, as they might tranſmit to their poſte- 
rity.“ | Me Lo 

Then turning to the bachelors, he told them, 
that he knew not by what name to call them. Not 

that of men, for they had no title to that appella- 
tion. Not by that of citizens, fince the city might 
periſh for them. Not by that of Romans, for they 
ſeemed determined to let the race and name become 
extinct. 1 8 

« But by whatever name he called them, their crime 
(he ſaid) equalled all other crimes put together; for 
they were guilty of murder, -in not ſuffering thoſe to 
be born who ſhould proceed from them—of impiety, 
in aboliſhing the names and honours of their fathers 
and anceſtors—of ſacrilege, in deſtroying their ſpe- 
cies, and human nature, which owed its original to 
the gods, and was conſecrated to them — That, by 


leading a Gngle life, they overturned, as far as in them 


lay, the temples and akars of the god:—diflolved the 


country, by making it barren.“ : 
Having ended his ſpeech, he doubled the'rewards 
ra P23 . 
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government, by diſobeying its laws—betrayed their 
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and privileges of ſuch as had children, and laid a heavy 
| ne on all unmarried perſons, by reviving the Po- 


- 


pzan law. 
Though by this law all the males above a certain 
age were immediately c bliged to marry, under a ſevere 
penalty, Auguſtus allowed: them the ſpace of a tull 
year to comply with its demands. 1 W 
But ſuch was the backwardneſs to matrimony, and 
perverſity of the Roman knights, and others, that 
every poſſible method was taken to evade the penalty 
inflicted upon them, and ſome of them even married 
children in the cradle for that purpoſe. Thus fulfill- 
ing the letter, they avoided the ſpirit of the law, and 
though actually married, had no reſtraint upon their 
licentiouſneſs, nor any incumbrance by the expence 
_ of a family. | FUSE ASL INSÞAL 0: 
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) Arts ll ad be Ch 9507 1Þ a 
+ CHARACTER' OF JULIUS c SAR. 5 at P 
_ C.ZSAR was. endowed with every great and £ 
noble quality that could exalt human nature, and 
give a man the aſcendant in ſoeiety: formed to ex- - 
cel in peace as well As War, provident in counſel, v 
fearleſs in action, and executing what he had reſolved re 
with an amazing celerity; generous beyond mea- | n. 
ſure to his friends, placable to his enemies; and for 2 
parts, learning, and eloquence, ſcarce inferior to ot 
any man. His orations were admired for two * 
qualities, which are ſeldom found together, ſtrength m 
and elegance. Cicero ranks him among the greateſt by 
orators that Rome ever bred; and Quintilian . 24 
5 1 that 
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the ſcheme that he had formed from his 6 K youth: 


C1 ad 


4 he ſpoke with the ſame force. ith which he. 
fought; and if he had devoted himſelf to the bar, 
would have, been the only man capable of. rivaling 
Cicero. Nor was he a maſter only of the politer. 
arts, but converſant alſo with the moſt abſtruſe and 
critical parts of learning ; and among: other works 
which he publiſhed, addrefſed two books to Cicero 
on the analogy of language, or the art of ſpeaking 


and writing correctly. He was a moſt liberal patron 


of wit and learning, whereſoever they were found; 3 
and out of his love of thoſe talents, would readily 
pardon thoſe who had employed them againſt him- 
ſelf; rightly judging, that by making ſuch men his 

friends, he ſhould draw praiſes from the ſame foun- 
tain from which he had been aſperſed. His capital 


paſhons were ambition and love-of pleaſure ; which 


he indulged in their turns to the greateſt exceſs: 
et the firſt was always predominant; to which he 
could eaſily ſacrifice all the charms of the ſecond, 


and draw pleaſure even from toils and dangers, 


when they miniſtered to his glory. For he thought 
tyranny, 2s Cicero ſays, the greateſt of goddeſſes ; - 
and had frequently in his mouth a verſe of Euri- 
pides, which expreſſed the image of his ſoul, 
ce That if right and juſtice were ever to be violated, 


they were to be violated for the ſake of reigning,” 


This was the chief end and purpoſe of his life ; I 


ſo that, as Cato truly declared of him, he 'came 
with ſobriety and meditation to the ſubyerſion of the 
republic. He uſed to ſay that there were two things 
neceſſary to acquire and to ſupport power —ſoldiers 
and money, which yet depended mutually on each 
other: with money, therefore, he provided ſoldiers, 
and with ſoldiers. extorted money; and was, of all 
men, the moſt rapacious in plundering both friends 
and foes ; ſparing neither prince, nor ſtate, nor tem- 
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tinguiſhed above that of every other country. 
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ple, nor even private perſons, who were known to 


poſſeſs any ſhare of treaſure, His great abilities 
would neceſſarily have made him one of the firſt 
citizens of Rome; but, diſdaining the condition of 
a ſubject, he could never reſt till he had made him- 
ſelf a monarch. In acting this laſt part, his uſual 
prudence ſeemed to fail Se as if the — to 


which he was mounted had turned his head, and 


made him giddy : for, by a vain oſtentation of his 
power, he deftroyed the ſtability of it ; and, as men 
ſhorten life by living too faſt, fo, by an intempe- 


end. | 


rance of reigning, he brought his reign to a violent 
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CQMPARISON OF 'CICER® AND DEMOSTHENESs 


AS the Romans derived their eloquence, poetry, 
and learning from the Greeks, ſo they muſt be con- 
feſſed to be far inferior to them in genius for all 
theſe accompliſhments. They were a more grave 
and magnificent, but a leſs acute and ſprightly peo- 
ple. They had neither the vivacity nor the ſenſi- 
bility of the Greeks ; their paſſions were not ſo eaſi- 
ly moved, nor their conceptions ſo lively. - In com- 
pariſon of them, they were a phlegmatic nation. 
Their language reſembled their character; it was 
regular, firm, and ſtately, but wanted that fimple 


and expreſſive naivete, and in particular, that flex i- 
bility to ſuit every different mode and ſpecies of 


compoſition, for which the Greek tongue is diſ- 


Gräaiis 
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_ © Graiis ingenium,, Graiis dedit ore rotundo- 


« Muſa loqui.” a 


« To her lov'd Greeks the muſe indulgent pave 

« To her lov'd Greeks with greatneſs to conceive ; 
And in ſublimer notes their language raiſe; _ _ 

Her Grecks were only covetous of praiſe 5 


And hence, when we compare together the vari- 
ous rival productions of Greece and Rome, we ſhalt 


always find this diſtinction obtain, that in the Greek 


productions there is more native genius; in the Ro- 


man, more regularity and art. What the Greeks 
invented, the Romans poliſhed; the one was the 
original, rough ſometimes and incorrect; the other 


- — * 


a finiſhed copy. _ | 
ſuggeſts every thing that is ſplendid in it. In all 


his orations there is high art. He begins generally, 


with a regular exordium; and with much prepara- 
tion and inſinuation prepoſſeſſes the hearers, and- 
ſtudies to gain their affections. His method is clear, 


and his arguments are arranged with great propriety. — 4 
His method is, indeed, more clear than than of 
Demoſthenes ; and this is one advantage which he 


has over him. We find every thing in its proper 


place. He never attempts to move till he has en- 
deayoured to convince; and in moving, eſpecially 


the ſofter paſſions, he is very ſucceſsful. No man 


knew the power and force of words better than 


Cicero. He rolls them along with the greateſt 
beauty and pomp; and, in the ſtructure of his ſen- 


tences, is curious and exact to the higheſt degree. 


He is always full and flowing, neves abrupt. He is 


a great amplifier of every ſubject, magnificent, and 
in his ſentiments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily varied, and 
{uited ta the lubject. In his four orations, for in- 


FS ſtanceʒ 


With regard to oratory, the very name of Cicero 
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Nance, againſt Catiline, the tone and ſtyle of each 

of them, particularly the firſt and laſt, is very dif- W 
ferent, and accommodated with a great deal of judg- W | 

| 


r 


ment to the occaſion, and the ſituation in which 
they were ſpoken. When a great public object 
rouſed his mind, and demanded indignation and 
force, he departs conſiderably from that looſe and | 
. declamatory manner, to which he leans at other 
times, and becomes exceedingly cogent and vehe- WM | 
ment. This is the caſe in his orations againſt 
Anthony, and in thoſe two againſt Verres and 
Nano Cor bc of ny ne 
Together with thoſe high qualities which Cicero 
poſſeſſes, he is not exempt from certain defects, of 
which it is neceſſary to take notice. For the Cice- 
Torman eloquence is a pattern ſo dazzling by its 
beauties, that, if not examined with accuracy and 
Judgment, it is apt to betray the unwary into a 
Favlty imitation; and I am of opinion, that it has 
ſometimes produced this effect. In moſt of his ora- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the earlier part 
of his life, there is too much art; even carried the 
length of oſtentation. There is too viſible a pa- 
rade of eloquence. He ſeems often to aim at ob- 
. __ _ eaining admiration, rather than at operating con- 
victien, by what he ſays. Hence, on ſome occa- 
ons, he is ſhowy rather than ſolid; and diffuſe, 
where he oughtto have been prefling. His ſentences 
are; at all times, round and ſonorous. They can- 
not be accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs variety 
of cadence. But, from too great a ſtudy of mag- 
nificence, he is ſometimes deficient in ſtrength, 
On all occaſions, where there is the leaſt room for 
zit, he is full of himſelf. His great actions, and 
the real ſervices which he had performed to his eoun- 
try, apologize for this in part. Ancient manners, 
too, impoſed fewer reſtraints from the ſide of de- 
. — | corum. 
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corum. But, even after theſe allowanees made, 
Cicero's oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly 


palliated ; and his orations, indeed all his works, | 


leave on our minds the eee of a good mans 
but withal of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken notice of 
in Cicero's eloquence, were not unobſerved by his 
own cotemporaries. They ventured to reproach 
him,” ſays Quintilian, 450k ſwelling, redundant, 
and Aſiatic; too. frequent in repetitions ;. in, he 
attempts towards wit ſometimes cold; and, in 
ſtrain of his compoſition, feeble, geſultory, and 
more effeminate than became a man.“ 


Theſe cenſures were undoubtedly carried too far, 


and ſavour of malignity and perſonal enmity. They 
ſaw his defects, but they aggravated them ; and the 
ſource of theſe aggravations can be traced to the 


difference which prevailed in Rome in Cicero's days, - 


between two great parties; the Attici, and the Al- 
ani. The former, who called themſelves the At- 
tics, were the patrons of what they conceived to be 
the chaſte, ſimple, and natural ſtyle of eloquence; 
from which they accuſed Cicero as having departed, 
and as leaning to the florid Aſiatic manner. In 


ſeveral of his rhetorical works, Cicero, in his turn, 


endeavours.to expoſe. this ſe, as ſubſtituting a fri- 
gid and jejune manner, in place of the true Attic 


eloquence; and contends, that his own compoſi- 


tion was formed upon the real Attic ſtyle. 


In the ienth chapter of the laſt book of Quinc- | 


tilian's Inſtitutions, a full account is given of the 
diſputes between theſe two parties, and of the Rho- 
dian or middle manner between the Attics and the 
Aſiatics. Quinckilian himſelf declares on Cicero's 


ſide; and, whether it be called Attic or Afiatic, 


prefers the full, the copious, and the amplifying 


AA He e with this very Juſt qbſerva- 
wy 6 tion, 
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tion, Eloquence admits of many different forms; 
and nothing can be more fooliſh than to enquire, 
by which of them an orator is to regulate his 


- compoſition ; ſince every form, which is in itſelf 


juſt, has its own place and uſe. Fhe orator, ac- 


_ cording as circumſtances require, wilt employ them 


all; ſuiting them, not only to the cauſe or ſubject 


of which he treats, but to the different parts of that 
fubjec at 


On the ſubject of comparing Cicero and De- 


moſthenes, much has been ſaid by critical writers. 


The different manners of theſe two princes of elo- 
quence, and the diſtinguiſhing characters of each, 
are ſo ſtrongly marked in their writings, that the 
compariſon is, in many reſpects, obvious and eaſy, 


The character of Demoſthenes is vigour and auſte- 


Tity ; that of Cicero is gentleneſs and inſinuation. 
In the one, you find more manlineſs; in the other, 
more ornament. The one is more harſh, but more 
ſpirited and cogent ; the other more agreeable, but 


withal, loofer and weaker. 9 


To account for this difference without any pre- 


judice to Cicero, it has been ſaid, that we muſt 


look to the nature of their auditories; that the 
refined Athenians followed with eaſe the conciſe 
and convincing eloquence of Demoſthenes ; but 
that a manner more popular, more flowery, and 
declamatory, was requiſite in ſpeaking to the Ro- 
mans, a people leſs acute, and lefs acquainted with 
the arts of ſpeech. But, this is not ſatisfactory; 
for we muſt obſerve that the Greek orator ſpoke 
much oftener before a mixed multitude, than the 
Roman. Almoſt all the public bufinefs, of Athens 


was tranſacted in popular aſſemblies. The com- 


mon people were his hearers aud judges, Where- 


as Cicero generally addreſſed himſelf to the Patres 


Conſcripti, or in criminal trials to the Prætor, and 
* „ the 


L 5 


the ſelect judges and it cannot be imagined, that | 


the perſons of higheſt rank, and beſt education in 
Rome, required a more diffuſe manner of plead- 


ing than the common citizens of Athens, in ors 
der to make them underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh _ 
the ſpeaker. Perhaps we ſhall come nearer the 


truth, by obſerving, that to unite all the qualities, 
without the leaſt exception, that form a perfect 
orator, and to excel equally in each of thoſe qua- 


lities, is not to be expected from the limited powers 
of human genius. The higheſt degree of ſtrength 


is, I ſuſpect, never found united with the higheſt 
degree of ſmoothneſs and ornament ; equal atten- 
tions t@ both are incompatible; and the genius that 
carries. ornament to its utmoſt length, f is not of ſuch 
a kind as can excel as much in vigour: for there 
plainly lies the characteriſtical difference between 
theſe two celebrated orators. 

It is a diſadvantage to Vicki ans beſides his 


concifencfs, which fometimes prodyces obſcurity, 


that the language in which he writes is leſs fami- 


tiar to moſt c us than the Latin, and that we are 
leſs acquainted with the Greek antiquities, than we 


are with the Roman. We read Cicero with more 
eaſe, and of courſe with more pleaſure. Indepen- 
dent of this cicumſtance too, he is, no doubt, in 
himſelf, a more agreeable writer than the other. 


But notwirhſtanding this advantage, I am of opi- 


nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome great 
national intereſt at ſtake, w ich drew the ſerious 
attention of the public, an oration in the fpirit and 
ſtrain of Demoſthenes, would have more weight, 


and produce greater effects than one in the Cicero- 


nian manner. Were Demoſthenes's . Philippics 
ſpoken in a Britiſh aſſembly, in a ſimilar conjuncture 


of affairs, they would convince and perſuade at this 
day. The rapid 18 the * reaſoning, the 


diſdain, 3 


* 
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diſdain, anger, boldneſs, freedom, wick perpe- 
tually animate them, would render their ſucceſs in- 
fallible over any modern aſſembly. I queſtion whe- 
ther the ſame can be ſaid of Cicero's orations ; whoſe 
eloquence, however beautiful, and however ſuited 
to the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener on decla- 
mation, and is more remote from the manner in 
' which we now expect to hear real buſineſs and cauſes 
of importance treated. 

In comparing Demoſthenes and Cicero, moſt af 
the French critics are diſpoſed to give the prefer- 
ence to the latter. P. Rapin the Jeſuit, in the pa- 
rallels which he has drawn between ſome of the moſt 
eminent Greek and Roman writers, uniformly de- 
cides in favour of the Roman. For the preference 
which he gives to Cicero, he aſſigns, and lays ftreſs 
upon, one reaſon of a pretty extraordinary nature ; 
namely, that Demoſthenes could not poſlibly have 
ſo complete an inſight as Cicero, into the manners 


and paſſions of men — Why! ? Becauſe he had not the 


advantage of peruſing. Ariſtotle's Treatiſe of Rhe- 
toric, wherein, ſays our critic, he has fully laid 
open that myſtery :. and, to ſupport this weighty _ 
argument, he enters into a controverſy with A. Gel- 
lius, in order to prove that Ariſtotle's Rhetoric was 
not publiſhed till after Demoſthenes had ſpoken, at 
leaft, his moſt conſiderable orations. Nothing can 
be more childiſh, Such orators as Cicero and De- 
moſthenes derived their knowledge of the human 
2 and their power of moving them, from 
igher ſources than an treatiſe of Rhetoric. 

One French critic has, indeed, departed from the 
common track; and after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe 
juſt praiſes, to which the conſent of ſo many ages 
ſhows him to be entitled, concludes, however, with 
giving the palm to Demoſthenes. This is Fenelon, 


the famous archbiſhop of * and author of 
Telemachus 


* 


„„ 
Telemachus; himſelf ſurely no enemy te all the 
races and flowers of compoſition. It is in his Re- _ _ | 
ReQtons on Rhetoric and Poetry, that he gives this 
judgment; a ſmall tract commonly publiſhed, with 
his Dialogues on Eloquence. Theſe dialogues and 
reflections are particularly wes of peruſal, as 
containing, perhaps, the juſteſt ideas on the ſub- 
ject, that are to be met with in any modern critical - 
writer. e Ry 
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CHAP. CXLVIL 


' COMPARISON OF VIRGIL AND HOMER, © 

- AS to the comparative merit of theſe two great 
princes of Epic. poetry, Homer and Virgil; the 
former muſt undoubtedly be admitted to be the 
greater genius; the latter to be the more correct 
writer. Homer was an original in his art, and 
diſcovers both the beauties. and the defects which 
are to he expected in an original author, compared 
with thoſe who ſucceed him; more holdneſs, more 
nature and eaſe, more ſublimity and force; but 
greater irregularities and negligences in compoſi- 
tion. Virgil has, all along, kept his eye upon Ho- 
mer; in many places he has not ſo much imitated, 
as he has literally tranſlated him. The deſcription 
of the ſtorm, for inſtance, in the firſt Æneid, and 
Eneas's ſpeech upon that occaſion, are tranflations 
from the fifth book of the Odyſſey; not to men- 
tion almoſt all the ſimiles of Virgil, which are no 
other than copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre- 

_ eminence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 
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no leſs ſtriking than juſt. 
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doubt, be aſcribed to Homer. © As to the pre-emi- 
nence in judgment,” ſays Dr. Blair, «© though many 


+ critics are diſpoſed give it to Virgil, yet, in my 


opinion, it hangs doubtful. In Homer we diſcern 
all the Greek vivacity; in Virgil, all the Roman 
ſtatelineſs. Homer's imagination is by much the 
moſt rich and copious ; Virgil's the molt chaſte and 


correct. The ſtrength of the former lies iu his 


power of warming the fancy; that of the latter, in 
his power of touching the heart. Homer's ftyle is 
more ſimple and animated; Virgil's more elegant 
and uniform. The firſt has, on many occaſions, 
a ſublimity to which the latter never attains; but 
the latter, in return, never ſinks below a certain 


degree of epic dignity, which cannot ſo clearly be 


pronounced of the former. Not, however, to de- 
tract from the admiration due to both theſe great 
poets, moſt of Homer's defects may reaſonably 
be imputed, not to his genius, but to the man- 
ners of the age in which he lived; and for the 


feeble paſſages of the ZEneid, this excuſe .ought to 


be admitted, that the Æneid was left an unfiniſhed 
work.” 2 . J HD” . 
Mr. Pope's compariſon of Homer and Virgil is 
« Homer,” ſays he, 
« hurries and tranſports us with a commanding 
impetuoſity; Virgil leads us with an attractive 


majeſty. Homer ſcatters w.th a generous profu- 


fon; Virgil beſtows with a careful magnificence. 


Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a 


ſudden overflow; Virgil, like a river in its banks, 
with a gentle and conſtant ſtream. When we be- 
hold their battles, methinks the two poets reſem- 
ble the heroes they celebrate. Homer, boundleſs 
and irreſiſtible as Achilles, bears all before him, 


and ſhines more and more as the tumult increaſes; 


Virgil calmly daring, like ZEneas, appears undif- 
. OS £5 turbed 


E 5 
tarbed in the midſt of the action, diſpoſes al! 
about him, and conquers with tranquillity. And 
when we look upon their machines, Homer ſeems 
like his own Jupiter in his terrors, ſhaking Olym- 
pus, ſcattering the lightnings, and firing the 
heavens. Virgil, like the ſame power in his bes 
nevolence, counſelling with the gods, laying plans 
for empires, regularly ordering his whole creation.” 
Dryden ſpeaks of Virgil as a grave, ſuccinct, and 
majeſtic writer; one who weighed not only every 
thought, but every word and ſyllable; who was ſtill 
aiming to croud his ſenſe into as narrow a compaſs 
as he could; for which reaſon he is ſo very figura-» 
tive, that he requires, as it were, a grammar apart 
to conſtrue him. His verſe is every where ſound- 
ing the very thing in your ears, whoſe ſenſe it 
bears; yet the numbers are perpetually varied to 
increaſe the delight of the reader, fo that the ſame 
ſounds are never repeated twice together. But 
though he is ſmooth where ſmoothneſs is required, 
yet he is ſo far from affecting it, that he ſeems rather 
to diſdain it; for he frequently makes uſe of ſyna- 
 Izphas, and concludes his ſenfe in the middle of his 
verſe. He is every where above the conceits of 
epigrammatic wit, and groſs hyperboles. He main- 
tains majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs. He ſhines, 
8 not, and is ſtately without ambition. 
Martial ſays of him, that he could have excelled 
Varius in tragedy, and Horace in. lyric poetry; 
but out of deference to his friends he attempted. 
neither. 5 | 
Among the follies of Caligula, we may undoubt- 
edly reckon his contempt and hatred of this poet, 
whole writings and effigies he endeavoured to re- 
move out of all libraries. He had the confidence to 
ſay, that Virgil had neither wit nor learning. 
The emperor, Alexander Severus, judged quite 
ES es Ces i otherwiſe. 
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otherwiſe. He called him the Plato of the pots, 
and placed his picture, with that of Cicero, in the 
temple, in which he had placed Achilles and other 
great men. j)) : 
He was ſo much reſpected by the ſenate. and the 
people of Rome, that when they heard any of his 
verſes in the theatre, every body immediately ſtood 
up; and if by chance Virgil was preſent, they 
paid him the fame reſpect as they did to Czfar 
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or HORACE, AND HIS MBRIT AS A LYRIC POET. | 
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_, QUINTUS HORATIUS-FLACCUS was born 

at Venuſium, a city of r 5 the beginning of 
December, about the year of Rome 688, three years 
after the conſpiracy of Catiline. His father is ſaid 
to have been a ſalter, the ſon of a freedman, . who 
was a tax gatherer. The circumſtances of his for- 
tune were not ſtraitened, and obſerving an early for- 
wardneſs in his ſon, be reſolved to furniſh him with 
2 ſuitable education, and for that purpoſe removed 
him to Rome when he was about ten years old. 
He bred him in the beſt ſchool, and in the com- 
pany of noblemen of the firſt quality. The father 

had a good ſhare of natural ſenſe; and fond of the 
proſpect of his ſon's future character, he took plea- 
ſure in forming the morals of the youth himſelf: 
and all the virtue, generoſity, and good conduct, 
which were ſo remarkable in the life of this excel- 
lent poet, were principally owing to the care and 

14 £2 80h cultivation 
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| been ſo ingenuous as to confeſs this infamous ad- 


| * J ; 
cultivation of the beſt of fathers, as the ſon, in many 
places of his works, very ers conſeſſes. „ 


« Si i neque avaritiam, &c. | i 5 Lib. L. Sat. 6. . 
If none on me can truly fix Ae Wik Se aud 
I I am neither covetous nor baſe; ,, + .. . . 
If innocent my life; if to commend | P'S. 22th 
% Myſelf, I live belov'd by ev Ty id, 27 050 


I thank wi father for't.” 
When he was about; eighteen, 80 was ſent to 
Attians,' where he completed what his father had ſo 
well begun, and acquired all thoſe accompliſhments 
which polite learning, added to the ſociety of the 
firſt wits of the age, could afford him. Brutus about 
this time going into Macedonia, and being under 
great difficulties to furniſh his army with officers, 
took Horace into his ſervice, and made him a 4ri= 
bune ;. but he ſhamefully fled. at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, and, which was a moſt inglorious action in a 
ſoldier, he threw away his ſhield. This he con- 
feſſes himſelf in an Ode to his friend Pompeius; 
Varus, who was with him in that battle and n 


is eee flight. N ot ler wed 


Nu Tecum Philippos,” Kc. 


„The bloody wars, Philippi's feld, | HIS > 
„ Tgnobly having loſt my ſhield, . 
With thee [ ſaw ſecure From wound. 
t'.+ "6. Fab the fight, v when Pompey proud es 
To Cæſar's ſtronger virtue bow'd, 
1 And baſely bit the WAY ground. 77 


* 
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Jak is "ſuppoſed that Horace would "God bene 


venture, if he had not had the examples of two 
great poets, Archilochus and e. before him, 
who both owned en 1 pep un the fame 
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The general rout at Philippi reduced this run- 
away tribune to the greateſt diſtreſs; for his eſtate 


was forfeited, and became a prey to the conquerors. 


Hle was naturally indolent, and loved retirement; 


but neceſſity obliged him to write, and his muſe ſo 
ſucceſsfully aſſiſted him, that ſhe ſoon introduced 
Him into the moſt polite company. 3 
He ſoon beeame acquainted with Virgil, who 
recommended him to Mecænas, the general patron 
of learning in that age. This great ceurtier ſpoke 
favourably of him to Auguſtus, who was ſo taken 
with his merit and addreſs, that he made him his 


chief confident in his private pleaſures and diver- 


ions, offered him honours and advantages, which 
he in a great meaſure declined accepting, and re- 


ſtill more intimate with Mecznas, he had the op- 
portunity of diſcovering all the amiable parts of his 


character, which wonderfully endeared his patron 


to him, and made him conceive a very tender friend- 
ſhip for him. The continued favour of the empe- 


ror furniſned that poet with ſuch a competency, as 


left him at full liberty to retire and enjoy the fruits 


of the imperial bounty. In many places he very 


- feelingly deſcribes the pleaſures of a country life, 


and the delights of his little villa, or ſeat at Tibur, 


and that in the country of the Tarentines. 

His love of retirement increaſing with his age, 
he at laſt reſolved to leave the city, and ſpend the 

remainder of his days in the cafe and privacy of a 


rural life. He died in the fifty-ſeventh year of his 


age, about twenty days after his friend Mecænas, 
with whoſe loſs he was ſo deeply affected that it is 
ſuppoſed to have ſhortened his life. He was buried 
near Mecznas* tomb, and by his laſt words declared 
Auguſtus his heir, the violence of his diſtemper 


being ſuch, that he was not capable of ſigning - N 
"4 | . N _ | WI 


ſtored him to the poſſeſſion of his eſtate. Growing 


2 8 


3 
* * 


two of Epiſtles, and his Letter to the two Piſos 
upon the Art of Poetry. 


Its theculiar character is, that it is intended to be 


(C $331 


will. He was wholly indifferent to any — 
funeral rites, or fruitleſs ſorrow for his death. He 
was confident of mortality; from his works. 


f 60 Abſint . &c. Lib. II. oa. 20. 


0 Say not I died, nor ſhed a tear, 
Nor round my aſhes mourn; 
Nor of my needleſs obſequies take care, | 
„ pomp and ſtate is loſt upon an empty urn.” 
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Soar ye 


Horace was of a cheerful temper, Gal of as 
and liberty, but ready to ſerve his friend, and grate- 
ful to his benefactors; of a tender and amorous diſ- 
poſition ; warm and paſſionate, but ſoon pacified. 

He loged good company and a cheerful glaſs; 
but being a perſen of an elegant taſte. in converſa- 
tion, he affected an entire freedom, and that the 
glaſs ſhould circulate, or ſtand ſtill, at the diſcre- 
tion of his gueſts. | 

He was very ſhort and corpulent, as Auguſtus 
in a letter to him informs us, comparing him to 
the book he ſent him, which was a little thick vo- 
ume. 

The works of Horace confiſt of five books of 
Odes, his Carmen Seculare, two books of Satires, 


— — 
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The Ode is a ſpecies of poetical N 
which poſſeſſes much dignity, and in which many 
writers have diſtinguiſhed themſelves in every age. 


ſung, or. accompanied with muſic. Its deſignation 
implies this: Ode is in Greek the ſame with ſong 
or hymn.; and Lyric poetry imports that the verſes 
are accompanied with a lyre, or muſical inſtrument. 
This diſtinction was not, at firſt, peculiar to any 
one eros of poetry; for muſic and poetry were 
I - coeval, 
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coeval, and were originally always joined together. 

But after their ſeparation took place, after bards had 
begun to make verſe compoſitions, which were to 

be recited or read, not to be ſung, ſuch poems as 


were deſigned to be ſtill joined with muſic or ſong, 


were, by way of diſtinction, called Odes. 

In the Ode, therefore, poetry retains its firſt and 
moſt ancient form; that form, under which the 
original bards poured forth their enthufiaſtic ſtrains, 
praiſed their gods and their heroes, celebrated their 


victories, and lamented their misfortunes. — 
„ With regard to Lyric poetry,” ſays Rapin, 
e Horace found the art to join all the force and 
high flights of Pindar, with all the ſweetneſs and 
delicacy of Anacreon, and to make himſelf a new. 
character by uniting the perfections of the other 


two. For beſides that he had a wit naturally plea- 
| fant, he had nobleneſs in his conceits, and delicacy 
in his thoughts and ſentiments. Thoſe Odes, upon 
which he choſe to beſtow pains, are maſterpieces; 
but it requires a very clear apprehenſion to diſcern 
all his wit; for there are many ſecret graces and 
hidden beanties in his verſe, which few can diſ- 
cover.” en eee 024 1 


- £© Horace,” ſays Scaliger, © is the moſt exact 


and elaborate of all the Greek-and Latin poets, His 

Lyrics have an, harmonious and majeſtic ſound; His 
Odes are fo full of fancy and beauty, ſo much pu- 
rity in the ſtyle, ſo great a variety, and ſuch new 
turns in the figures, that they are not only poof 
againſt the cenſure of critics, but alſo above the 
higheſt encomiums. Theſe compoſitions of his are 
of ſeveral ſorts; they are either moral, panegyrical, 


or Bacchanalian. In his Lyric poems upon divine 


matters, he is grave and majeſtic; in thoſe which 
contain the praiſe of his heroes, pompous and ſub- 

kme; in thoſe that relate to pleaſure and free enjoy- 
e e * e ment, 
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E 
ment, gay and lively. In his Zambics, he is ſevere, 
and cutting. That which diſtinguiſhes his ſtyle. 
from all other poets, is the elegance of his words, 
and the muſical number of his verſe. There is no- 
thing ſo delicately turned in all the Roman language. 
There appears in every part of his diction, a kind 
of noble and bold purity. His words are choſen 
8 
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with as much exactneſs as Virgil's, but there ſeems. 
to be a greater ſpirit in them. There is a ſecret 
happineſs attends his choice, which by Petronius is 
called Curicſa Felicitas. But the moſt diſtinguiſhing 
Þ part of all his character ſeems to be his briſkneſs, his 
| Jollity, and his good humour.“ 

„ Of all the writers of Odes, ancient or modern,“ 

ſays Dr. Blair, “there are none that, in point of 
correctneſs, harmony, and happy expreſſion, can 

; vie with Horace, He has deſcended from the Pin- 
| daric rapture to a more moderate degree of eleva- 
tion; and joins connected thought, and good ſenſe, 
with the higheſt beauties of poetry. He does not. 
often aſpire beyond. the middle region ; and thoſe, 
Odes, in which he attempts the ſublime, are; per- 

haps, not always his. beſt. The peculiar character; 

in which he excels, is grace and elegance; and in 

his ſtyle of compoſition, no poet has ever attained, 
to a greater perfection than Horace. No poet ſup- 
ports a moral ſentiment with more dignity, touches, 
a gay one more happily, or poſſeſſes the art of trifling, 

mare agreeably, when he chuſes to trifle. His lan- 
guage is ſo fortunate, that with a ſingle: word or. 
epithet, he often conveys a whole deſcription to the 

fancy. Hence he ever has been, and ever will con- 

-tinue to be, a favourite author with all perſons of 

taſte.” | Cert ENT oth che RY wat 
Among the Latin poets of later ages there have 

been many imitators of Horace. One of the moſt. 
diſtinguiſhed is Caſimir, a Poliſh poet of the laſt- 


century, 


. 
century, who wrote four books of Odes. In grace - 
ful eaſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the Ro- 
man. He oſtener affects the ſublime; and in the 

attempt, like other Lyric writers, frequently be- 
comes harſh and unnatural. But, on ſeveral occa- 
ſions, he diſcovers a conſiderable degree of original 
genius, and poetical fire. Buchanan, in ſeveral of 
his Lyric compoſitions, is very elegant and claflical. 
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CHAP. CXLIX. 
COMPARISON BETWEEN HORACE AND JUVENAL. 


THE writings of Juvenal conſiſt of fixteen Sa- 
tires, which have juſtly had their admirers among 
the learned in all ages. And, indeed, the works of 
this poet are ſo complete a ſyſtem of morality, and 
ſo perfect a body of uſeful tere, they expreſs 

ſo juſt a rage againſt the ſhocking vices of the times 
in which he lived, that he has ſcarce left any thing 
unſaid upon the ſubjects he made choice of. The 
jealouſy, and the high guilt of the age, obliged him 
often to draw characters, and to repreſent crimes, 


S under the names of perſons who had been. long 


dead; for the corruption was too great and univer- 
ſal, and the power of the vicious too formidable to 
be attacked without danger; and this cautious me- 
thod has been followed ſucceſsfully by ſucceeding 
ſatiriſts, in many ſtates and countries, which la- 


boured under the ſame misfortunes. 


The ſatire of this poet deſerves the higheſt enco- 
miums. He is ſo full of divine ſentiments, and his 
ſentences are ſo grave and moral, that he may pro- 

+564 PR | perly 
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perly he called The Prophet of the Latin Poets. Many 
prefer his pieces before all the morals of Ariſtotle; 


tetus. 


To form an exact compariſon between Horace 


and Juvenal, is a difficult undertaking. If it be only 
atgued which of them was the better poet, the vic- 
tory is already gained on the fide of Horace. Vir- 


gil himſelf mult yield to him in his choice of words, 


and ſome pronounce him equal to Seneca and Epic- | 


and, perhaps, in the purity of his Latin. He Who 


ſays that Pindar is inimitable, is himſelf inimitable 
in his Odes, But the contention between theſe twa 
reat maſters is for the prize of ſatire; in which 


controverſy all the Odes and Epodes of Horace are 


to ſtand excluded. 


It muſt be granted by the admirers of Juvenal, : 


that Horace is more copious and profitable in his 
inſtructions of human life; but ſuvenal is the more 


delightful author. I am profited by both, I am 


pleaſed with both ; but I owe more to Horace for 


my inſtruction, and more to Juvenal for my plea- 


ſure, Juvenal is of a more vigorous and maſeuline 


wit than Horace; he gives me as much plealure as I 


can bear; he fully ſatisfies my expectation ; his 


ipleen is raiſed, and he raiſes mine. He drives his 
reader along with him; and when he is at the end 


of his journey I willingly ſtop with him. If he 


went another ſtage, it would be too far; it would 
turn delight-into fatigue. When he gives over, it 


is a ſign that the ſubject is exhauſted, and that the | 


wit of man can carry it no farther. 


If a fault can be juſtly found in Juvenal, it is 


that he is ſometimes too luxuriant, ſays more than 


he needs, but never more tban he pleaſes. Add to 
this, that his thoughts are as juſt as thoſe of Ho- 
race, and much more elevated. His expreſſions are 
ſonorous and muſical, his verſes harmonious ; and 
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poriſing poet. 
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his words are ſuited to his thoughts, ſublime and 


lofty. All theſe contribute to the pleaſure of the 


reader ; and the greater the ſoul of him who reads, 
his tranſports are the greater. 


Horace is always on the amble, Juvenal on the 
allop ; but his way is perpetually on carpet ground. 
e goes with more impetuoſity than Horace, but 
as ſecurely; and his ſwiftneſs gives a lively agitation 


to the ſpirits. The ſauce of Juvenal is more poig- 


nant, to create in us an appetite for reading him. 
The meat of Horace is more nouriſhing, but the 


cookery of Juvenal is more exquiſite. So that 
granting Horace to be the more general philoſopher, 


we cannot deny that Juvenal, in ſatire, was the 


greater poet. His thoughts are ſharper, and his 
indignation againſt vice is more vehement. His 


ſpirit has more of the commonwealth genius. He 


| treats tyranny, and all vices attending it, as they 


deſerve, with the utmoſt rigour; and conſequently 
a noble ſoul is better pleaſed with a zealous vindi- 


cator of Roman liberty, than with a ſeemingly tem- 


Horace, however, had the diſadvantage of the 


Co 


times in which he lived. They were better for the 


man, and worſe for the ſatiriſt, Thoſe enormous 


vices, practiſed under the reign of Domitian, were 
unknown in the time of Auguſtus Cæſar. Juvenal, 
therefore, had a larger field than Horace. Little 


follies could not be taken notice of, when oppreſſion 


was to be ſcourged inſtead of avarice. It was not a 
time to turn into ridicule the falſe opinions of phi- 


loſophers, when the Roman liberty was to be 


aſſerted. 
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CHAP. CL. 


or PASTORAL POETRY, AND a COMPARISON BE- 
TWEEN VIRUIL AND THEOCRITUS, ; 
PASTORAL Poetry is a natural, and very agree- 
able form of poetical compoſition. It recals to our 
imagination thoſe gay ſcenes, and pleaſing views of 


natuge, which commonly are the delight of our 


childhood and youth; and to which, in more ad- 
vanced years, the greateſt part of men recur: with 
pleaſure. It exhibits to us a life, with which we 
are accuſtomed to aſſociate the ideas of peace, of 
leiſure, and of innocence ; and therefore we readily 


ſer open our heart to ſuch repreſentations as pro- 
miſe to baniſh from our thoughts the cares of the 


world, and to tranſport us into calm Elyſian regions. 
At the ſame time, no ſubject feems to be more fa- 


vourable to poetry. Amidſt rural objects nature” 
preſents, on all hands, the fineſt field for deſcrip- 


tion; and nothing appears to flow more of its own 
accord into poetical numbers, than rivers. and moun- 
tains, meadows and hills, flocks and trees, and ſhep- 


herds void of care. Hence this ſpecies of poetry 


has, at all times, allured many readers, and excited 
many writers. But notwithſtanding the advantages 
it poſſeſſes, there is hardly any ſpecies of poetry 
which is more difficult to be carried to perfection, or 
in which fewer writers have ex celle. 
Paſtoral life may be confidered in three different 


views; either ſuch as it now actually is, when the 


ſtate of ſhepherds is reduced to be a mean, ſervile, 
and laborious ſtate, when their employments are 
decome diſagreeable, and their ideas groſs and low; 
or ſuch as we may ſuppoſe it once to have been, in 
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the more early and ſimple ages, when it was a life 


of eaſe and abundance ; when the wealth of men 
conſiſted chiefly in flocks and herds, and the ſhep- 
Herd, though unrefined in his manners, was reſpec- 
table in his ſtate; or, laſtly, ſuch as it never was, 
and never can in reality be, when to the eaſe, inno- 
cence, and ſimplicity of the early ages, we attempt 
to add the poliſhed taſte, and cultivated manners of 
modern times. 8 0 5 
Of theſe three ſtates, the firſt is too groſs and 
mean, the laſt too refined and unnatural, to be made 
the ground-work of paſtoral poetry. Either of theſe 
extremes is a rock upon which the poet will ſplit, 
if he approaches too near it. We ſhall be diſguſted 
if-he gives us too much of the ſervile employments 


and low ideas of actual peaſants, as Theocritus is 
cenſured for having ſometimes done; and if, like 


ſome of the French and Italian writers of paſtorals, 
he makes his ſhepherds diſcourſe as if they were 
courtiers and ſcholars, he then retains the name only, 
but wants the ſpirit of paſtoral poetry. Jy 

He muſt, therefore, keep in the middle ſtation 
between theſe. He muſt form to hiinſelf the idea 
of a rural ſtate, ſuch as, in certain periods of ſociety, 
may have actually taken place, where there was eaſe, 
equality, and innocence ; where ſhepherds were gay 
and agreeable, without being learned or refined; 
and plain and artleſs, without being groſs and 
wretched. The great charm of paſtoral poetry 

ariſes from the view which it exhibits of the tran- 
quillity and happineſs of a rural life. This pleaſing 
illuſion, therefore, the poet muſt earefully main- 
tain. He muſt diſplay to us all that is agreeable in 


that Nate, but hide whatever is diſpleaſing. Let 


Him paint its ſimplicity and innocence to the full, 
but cover its rudeneſs and miſery, Diſtreſſes, in- 


deed, and anxieties, he may attribute to it; for it 
f ; would 
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would be perfectly unnatural to ſuppoſe any con- 
dition of human life to be without them; but they 


muſt be of ſuch a nature as not to ſhock the fancy 
with an _ thing peculiarly diſguſting in the paltoral 
h 


life. e ſhepherd may well be afflicted for the 
diſpleaſure of his miſtreſs, or for the loſs of a fa- 
yourite lamb. It is a ſufficient recommendation of 
any ſtate to have _—_ ſuch evils as theſe to deplore. 
In ſhort, it is the paſtoral life ſomewhat embelliſhed 
and beautified, at leaſt ſeen on its faireſt ſide only, 
that the poet ought to preſent to us. But let him 
take care, that in embelliſhing nature he do not 
altogether diſguiſe her; or pretend to join with rural 
ſimplicity and happineſs, ſuch improvements as are 
unnatural and foreign to it. If it be not exactly real 
life which he preſen!s to us, it muſt, however, be 
ſomewhat that reſembles i it. This is the geneal idea 
of paſtoral poetry. | 

In the following becutifol lines of 1 firſt Eos 
logue, Virgil has, in the true ſpirit of a paſtoral 
poet, brought together as agrecable an aſſemblage 
— 5 of * e en ee where be 
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© Fortunate 1 hic il inter flumina nota, 
« Er fontes ſacros, frigus captabis opacum, &c. 


« Happy old man ! here mid th accuſtom'd ſtreams, 
* And ſacred ſprings, you'll ſhun the ſcorching beams} 
„While from yon willow fence, th paſture's bound, 
The bees that ſuck their flowery es aan, > 
« Shall ſweetly mingle with the whiſp'ring boughs, 
„Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe.” 
_ * While from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is heard; 
Nor the ſoft cooing dove, thy fav'rite bird, "i 
« Mean while ſhall ceaſe to breathe her melting ſtrain, 8 
Nor turtles from the aerial elms to plain. ' 
| Wa Rrox. 


Theocritus and Virgil, indeed, are models of 
* 7 0 writing 
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writing well in this ſort of poetry. Theocritus 


is more ſweet, more natural, and more deſcriptive 


than Virgil. Virgil, on the other hand, is more 


judicious, more exact, and more regular. Theo- 
eritus hath more of all the graces which conſtitute 
the ordinary beauty of poetry; Virgil has more of 
good ſenſe, more vigour, more nobleneſs, more 
modeſty. After all, Theocritus is the original, 
Virgil is only the copy, though he has copied many 
Ange ſo happily, that they equal the original it- 
f. | © e | 
« That which diſtinguiſhes Theocritus, ſays 


Dryden, „from all other poets, both Greek and 


Latin, and which raiſes him even above Virgil ig 
his eclogues, is the inimitable tenderneſs of his paſ- 
fions, and the natural expreſhon of them in words 
ſo well adapted to paſtoral poetry. A ſimplicity 


cines through all he writes; he ſhews his art and 


learning by diſguifing both. His ſhepherds never 
riſe above their country education in their com- 
plaints of love. There is the ſame difference be- 


_* twixt him and Virgil, as there is between Taſſo's 


Aminta and the Paſtor Fido of Guarini. Virgil's 
ſhepherds are too well read in the philoſophy .of 
Epicurus and Plato: and Guarini's ſeem to have 
been bred in courts. But Theocritus and Taſſo 
have taken their's from eottages and plains,” 

It was ſaid of Taſſo, in relation to his ſimilitudes, 


that he never departed from the woods; that is, all 
his compariſons were taken from the country. The 


ſame may be ſaid of Theocritus. His deſcriptions 
and natural beauties are richer, and more pictureſque 


than thoſe of Virgil. | 
«© What rural ſcenery,” ſays Dr. Blair, © can be 


painted in more lively colours, than the following 
deſcription exhibits?“ 5 | 
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tus Ang oN, & c. Taxockir. Idyll. 7, 
i WM — « on ſoft beds recline 
ae « Of lentiſk, and young branches of the vine; 
0 „ fPoplars and elms above their foliage ſpread, 
ute Lent a cool ſhade, and wav'd the breezy head; 
of Below, a ſtream, from the nymph's ſacred cave, 
* | « In free meanders led its murmuring wave: 

« In the warm ſun- beams, verdant ſhades among, 5 
al, « Shrill graſshoppers renew'd their plaintive ſong : « 
ny « Ar diſtance far, conceal'd in ſhades, alone, | 5 
it- Sweet Philomela pour'd her tuneful moan : 


„The lark, the goldfinch, warbled lays of love, 
And ſweetly penſive coo'd the turtle dove; 
„While honey bees, for ever on the wing, 1, 

„ Humm'd round the flowers, or fipt the filver ſpring. 

« The rich, ripe ſeaſon, gratified the ſenſe | 

« With ſummer's ſweets, and autumn's redolence. 

Apples and pears lay ſtrew'd in heaps around, | 
« AndThe'plum's loaded branches kify'd the ground.” 
*  YoeH Nn FEL'S: „„ FAW R Es. 
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or SENECA. | 


SENECA was born at Corduba, in Spain, about 
the beginning of the Chriſtian æra. Though he 
was bred to the law, his genius led him rather to 
philoſophy, and. he applied his wit to morality and 
virtue. Notwithſtanding his philofophic ſtudies, 

he was firſt made Queſtor, then Pretor, and ſome 
ſay that he was choſen Conſul; but whether he 
bore thoſe honours before or after his baniſhment, is 

1 N 
baniſhed into Corſica, when Julia, the daughter of 
Srv 7, e e, 
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In the firſt year of the emperor Claudius, he was 
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Germanicus, was accuſed by Meſſalina of adultery ; 


Seneca being charged as one. of the adulterers. 


But Meſtalina dying, and Agrippina being mar- 
ried to Claudius, ſhe prevailed upon the emperor 
to recal Seneca, after he had lived in exile about 
eight years. She afterwards recommended him as 
tutor to her ſon Nero. Had that prince attended 
to the wiſdom of his preceptor, through the courſe 


of his reign, as much as he did for the firſt five years 


of it, he would have been the delight inſtead of the 
deteſtation of mankind. 1 " 
Nero condemned-Seneca to die, under pretence 


that he had conſpired with Piſo to deprive him of 


the government. The manner of his death is par- 
ticularly related by Tacitus. Now follows,” 
ſays he, the death of Seneca, to Nero's great 


ſatisfaction; not becauſe it appeared that he was 
of Piſo's conſpiracy, but becauſe Nero was reſolved 


to do that by the ſword, which he could not effect 


- by poiſon ; for it is reported that Nero had bribed 
Cleonicus, Seneca's freedman, to give his maſter 


poiſon, which did not ſucceed ; for his diet was very 
imple. He lived chiefly upon vegetables, and ſel- 


dom drank any thing but water. : 


„ Natalias was ſent upon a viſit to him with a 
complaint, that he would not permit Piſo to viſit 


- him. To whom Seneca anſwered, that frequent 


meetings and conferrences between them could do 


neither of them any good, but that he had a great 


intereſt in Piſo's welfare. Upon this Granius Sil- 
vanus, a captain of the guard, was ſent to examine 
Seneca upon the diſcourſe that had paſſed between 
him and Natalias, and to return his anſwer. He 
found Seneca at ſupper with his wife Paulina, and 
two of his friends, and immediately gave him an 
account of his commiſſion. Seneca told him that it 
was true, that Natalis had been with him in Piſo's 
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name, with a comfilalnht that Piſo could not be ads 
mitted to ſee him, and that he excuſed himſelf by. 
reaſon of his want of health. 

„This anſwer of Seneca was delivered to Cefar 


in the preſence of Poppæ and Tigellinus, the inti- 
mate confidents of this barbarous prince; and Nero 


aſked him, whether he could gather any thing from 
Seneca, as if he intended to kill himſelf? The tri- 
bune's anſwer was, that he did not find him at all 
affected with the meſſage, nor ſo much as change 
countenance upon it. Go back to him then, ſays 
Nero, and tell him that he is condemned' to die ; 
but that the manner of his death is left to his own 
choice. Seneca received the meſſage without ſur- 
priſe or diſorder, and choſe to die oy! ny 1 
veins opened in a warm bath. 

«© On the day of his death, ſeeing his friends very 
much affected, he ſaid to end; Where is all your 
philoſophy now? Where are your premeditated re- 
ſolutions againſt weakneſs of behaviour? Is there 
any man ſo ignorant of Nero's cruelty, as to expect, 


after the murder of his mother, and his brother, 


that he ſhould ſpare the life of his tutor ? 

« After ſome general expreſſions to this purpoſe, 
he took his wife in his arms, and having ſomewhar 
fortified her againſt the preſent calamity, he beſought 
and conjured her to moderate her ſorrows, and be- 
take herſelf to the contemplation and comforts of a 
virtuous life, which would be an ample compenſa- 
tion to her for the loſs of her huſband. © Paulina, 
on the other hand, ſaid ſhe was determined to bear 
him company, and- ordered the executioner to do 
his office. 0 

« Accordingly, the veins y both their rd 
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were opened at the ſame time. But after Paulina 


had bled for a conſiderable time, Nero gave orders 
to ä her death, for fear his cruelty ſhould 
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tion of his plays are irregular. He wants that noble 


ox from Ohias, ſignifying rich or happy, in regard 
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grow more inſupportable and odious. Whereupon 


her ſervants to bind up her wounds, and to ſtop the 


blood; but whether, at the time they were doing it 


ſhe was ſenſible of it, is a queſtion. She ſurvived 
ker huſband for ſome years, with all reſpect to his 
memory ; but ſo miſerably pale and wan, that every 


_ body might read the loſs of her blood and ſpirits in 
her very countenance.” i F 
Seneca was an. excellent moraliſt, and a ſound 


philoſopher ; but he does not make ſo conſiderable 


2 figure as a poet, and a writer of tragedies. His 
ſentiments, indeed, are ſublime, and his images 


lively. and poetical ; but both the fable and execu- 


fimplicity, and pathetic manner, which recommends 
9 and he ſeems to have written more for 
ule of the cloſet than of the ſtage. 


CHAP. CLI. 
THE ANCIENT HISTORY OF BRITAIN. 


WHEN valour and fortune had conſpired, or 
rather Providence had decreed, that the Romans ſhould 
be ſovereigns of the weſtern world, the emperor Julius 
Cæſar, after the conqueſt of Gaul, caſt his eyes to- 
wards the ocean; and undertook an expedition into 
Britain, an iſland of the greateſt extent in the known 


world. It was anciently called Albion, from its white 


rocks tow¾ards the continent, on the coaſts of France; 
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the ſoldiers gave all freedom and encouragement to 
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to its ſituation and fertility. It was afterwards named 
Britain, either from pryd and cain, two Britiſh words 
ſignifyiag beauty and white; or, as is ſaid by ſome, 
from the word bryth, that is painted or ſtained, the 
ancient inhabitants uſing to dye their bodies with an 
herb of that name. On the ſouth ir is ſeparated from 
France by the Engliſh Channel ; on the eaſt the great 
German Ocean runs between it and Flanders, Ger- 
many, and Denmark; on the north the great North 
Sea; and on the welt the Iriſh Sea, or St. George's 


Channel. 


| : 7 


Seofry of Monmouth, an ancient Britiſn writer, 


ia his hiſtory, relates, that Brute, a Trojan prince, 
arrived in Britain with his companians, not many 


years after the ſacking Troy city by the Greeks, and 


were the firſt inhabitants of the iſland. _ The truth of 
this relation, however, is much doubted, and the ya- 
rious accounts given of the inhabitants before the Ro- 


man invaſion, are like that of other nations, very im- 


peri and uncertain. - Czfar ſays, the inland part of 
Britain was inhabited by oe whom fame reports to 


* 
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merchants from Pheenicia, and other eaſterg provinces, 
made a great traffic of that ore, and exported large 
quantities every year. Other parts of the ſea coaſt 
was alſo vifited by the neighbouring Belgians, incited 

by traffic, or frequent war, and the love of plunder.” 
The religion of the Britons was altogether ſuperſti- 
tious; and though they were ſaid me 5 divided from 
the whole world, they worſhipped the gods of the 
heathens; Dis, Jupiter, Apollo, and other deities, 
were the objects of their worſhip, as well as of other 
ancient people. Andate was their goddeſs of victory, 
to whom they paid great adoration, and erected tem- 
ples to her honour. In their ſ:crifices they offered 
not only beaſts, but it is ſaid the blood pr captives 
taken in battle ; bur this muſt rather refer to the more 
ancient times, before the fierceneſs of their tempers 
were ſoftened by the inſtruction of their Druids or 
Bards ; for notwithſtanding the Britons were idola- 
trous in their worſhip, . unciviliſed in their man- 
ners, hiſtorians relate that thcy were a brave and 
enerous people. The Druids or Bards ſpent their 
Fi in the woods; they wore long garments and 
beards; they held the oak in high efteem, and the 
. miſletoe or berry that grows on theſe trees they deemed 
ſacred: under theſe trees they uſually held their aſſem- 
blies of public worſhip. The Druids prepared the 
ſacrifices, and other offices of worſhip, and for the in- 
nocence and ſimplicity of their lives were held in great 
regard by the people, who frequently ſubmitted their 
quarrels aud diſputes to their deciſion. | 
The language of the Britons was expreſſive, but 
rather harſh in ſound, conſiſting chiefly of conſonants : 
and under every change of climate or government, has 
retained its ancient purity, with little or no mixture of 
the neighbouring dialects, as is evident from their 
ſüucceſſors the Welch, who haze for ages paſt inha- 
- dited the weſtern coaſts of the iſland, containing ſeve- 
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rat counties under the general name of Wales, and 
ſtill preſerve their ancient dialect. „ 


- For the better regulation of ſociety and government, | 


the whole country was divided into ſeveral diſtinct 


ſtates or provinces, governed by their own: chiefs or 


petty kings ; as Caffibelanus, king of the Trinobantes, 
Caractacus, king of the Silures, Boadicea, queen of 


the Icenians, and the other ſtates in like manner, 


Theſe ſeveral ſtates and provinces, in after times, 
ey ne ps according to the more modern names, 


the ſeveral counties following : | 
. CouNrIEs. 
1. Danmonii, Cornwall and Devonſhire. | 
2. Durotriges, | Dorſetſhire. N 
N | | Somerſet, Wilts, the north 
2. Belge, part of Hants, and Iſle of 
| OC Wight: : FORT 
4. Atrebatii, COIN ; m4 : 
- Mi urry, Suſſex, and the 
5 N » ſouth part of Hants. « 
6. Cantii, Kent. : 5 
7. Trinobantes, Middleſex and Eſſex. 
WC Suffolk, Norfolk, Cam- 
8. Iceni, | ride and Huntindon- 
oe TH ſhire. | . 
| : Bucks, Bedford, and Hert- 
9. Catieuchlani, _ 1 fordihire. * | 
10. Dobuni, 3 and Oxford 
| | r Hereford, Monmouth, 
11. Silures. 1 Radnor, Brecon, and Gla- 
| T morganſhire. 


and Cardiganfhire. 


narvanthire, and Angleſey. 


Carmarthen, Pembroke, 


[Flint, Denbigh; Merio- 
Tel. Montgomery, Car- 


14. Cor- 


» 
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14. Cornavii, ford, Warwick, and Wor- 
i ceſterſhire. | 
. | Lincoln, Nottingham, 
- x5. Coritanii, Derby, Leiceſter, Rutland, 
Ys: C and Northamptonſhire. 
Yorkſhire, Lancaſter, 


7 


16. Brigantes 1 Weſtmoreland, Cumber- 
| T land, and Durham. 
17. Ottadini, _ Northumberland. 


When Cæſar firſt formed the deſign to invade Bri- 
tain, the command of their army was given to Caſh 
belanus, chief or prince of the Trinobantes. They 
early received information of the emperor's intention, 
and ſent ambaſſadors into Gaul to divert him from his 
purpoſe. Cæſar received them with great civility, and 
exhorted them to enter into an alliance with the Ro- 
mans; he ſent Comius, a commander in Gaul, to con- 

- Arm this alliance, but on his arrival in Britain, the peo- 
ple raiſed objections, and would enter into no agree- 
| ment; they committed Comius to cuſtody, and made 
| uſe of every means in their power to oppoſe the de- 
_  igns of the invader. . 7 
The Romans, on their firſt attempt, ſuſtained great 
2 difficulties, for their large veſiels were of little ſervice 
in the ſhallow ſeas, and the ſoldiers, loaded with ar- 
mour, were obliged to leap down from their high ſhips 
in unknown places, and at once contend both with the 
waves and the enemy. Theſe unexpected difficulties 
greatly diſheartened the Romans, whereupon Cæſar 
commanded the tranſport ſhips to be removed; and 
the Britons perceiving the intention of the enemy was 


} 
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Deal, in Kent, they ſent their chariots and horſes to 


that place, and made ſo ſtrong an oppoſition, chat 
ö 


nothing but the invincible ſpirit of Cæſar could have 
TJurmounted the difficulties which his croops * 
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ſ Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Staf- 


to land at Richborough, a plain and open ſhore near 
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from the Britons. Cæſar ſays, that his ſoldiers were - 


terrified, and loſt their uſual courage: the Britons 


| were brave and vigilant ; nor would the Romans have 


ſucceeded if it had not been for their gallies, to which 
the Britons were ſtrangers: from them they were 
ſeverely annoyed by the Roman ſlings, engines, and 


act prompted the ſoldiers to follow his example, more 
for fear of the great diſhonour which ſhould happen 
to them by loſing their eagle, than out of alacrity to 
engage the Britons, -whoſe love of liberty inſpired 
them with a courage equal to- deſpair : the Romang 
were greatly annoyed in landing, but as ſoon as they 
had formed their legions into ranks, the Britons were 


obliged to retreat: the Romans did not purſue them, 


which Cæſar attributes to the want of the horſe, who 
were not yet arrived from Gaul, 1 


The Britons ſoon after recovered from their con- 


ſternation, and diſpatched deputies to Cæſar with pro- 
poſals of peace. They offered hoſtages, and promiſed 


| de ee They alſo releaſed Comius, and ſent him 


back to Cæſar, imploring pardon for the offence, 


which _ entirely threw upon the populace : peace 
was accor ingly concluded, ſome hoſtages were ſent 
to Cæſar, and others were promiſed, Cæſar's ambi- 


tion was highly increaſed by the ſucceſs of this expedi- 
tion, for in a gereral aſſembly of the Britiſh princes, 


they recommended their ſtates to his protection, though 


they ſeemed at the ſame time diſpoſed to recover their 
liberties on the firſt favourable occaſhons .. 


This occaſion ſoon happened; for, in four days 


after, a terrible ſtorm aroſe, which drove back ſome 


of the tranſports, with the Roman horſe on board, and 


ſunk many others. A {ſpring tide alſo wrecked and 
damaged {everal of their thips and gallies. Theſe ac- 


cidents ſtruck a panic into the whole body of the Ro- 


mans, 


The Romans were ſafe in their armour, the 
Britons were naked, and retired when the Romans” 


ſtandard-bearer caſt himſelf into the ſea. . This heroic 
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mans, who notwithſtanding the peace, looked upon 
themſelves in an enemy's country, without magazines 
to ſupport them, or ſhipping to carry them back 
again, The Britiſh princes took advantage of this 
favourable opportunity to ſhake off the Roman yoke : 
they withirew: themſelves from the enemy's camp, 
hx" collected their men together, in order to prevent. 
the Romans from getting proviſions, and ſeemed re- 
ſolved to make an advantageous attack upon them, in 
hopes to gain more friendly conditions : for this rea- 
ſon, the Britons altered their reſolution of peace upon 
the loſs of the Roman ſhips. It is certain they eſteem- 
ed Cæſar the great aggreſſor by this invaſion of their 
country, after they had fignified to him in Gaul their 
readinei$ to enter into alliance with the Romans, and 
to ſend hoſtages to him for the ſecurity of their good 
faith. They, therefore, by this conduct, acted upon 
principles of natural equity, and what they now under- 
took was in their own defence, and conſiſtent with 
their duty to their country and poſterity: | 
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CHAP. CLII. 


CONTINUATION OF ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY, 


CASAR ſuſpected the intentions of the Britons, 
and made the neceſſary preparations to circumvent 
them, b gathering corn, repairing his navy, and pro- 
curing for his army thoſe neceſſaries which the conti- 
nent afforded. But as the ſeventh legion were foraging 
for corn, the Britons attacked them ſo furiouſly from 
the woods, that the Romans were preparing for flight, 
when Czſar appearing, with a reinforcement, tevived 
NS. 1 1 their 
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their courage, and cauſed them to return with ſafety 
to their camp. SY ol ed on St hs 

The weather for ſome days prevented the Britons 
from any new attempt againſt the Romans; and it 
ſeems as if they intended at preſent only to harraſs the 
enemy, and not to bring on a general engagement; 


but their army being become more numerous,- they 


determined to attack the Roman camp. Caeſar drew 


out his army from their intrenchments to oppoſe 


them near Barham Downs, in Kent, and a battle en- 
ſued, when the Roman diſcipline prevailed over Britiſh 
courage. The Britons retired with very little loſs, 
and Cæſar's victory ended in ſetting fire to a few vil- 
lages, and ravaging the neighbouring country. 
The ſame day the Britons ſent deputies to Cæſar for 
a renewal of the peace; to this he readily conſented, 


as he found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning to 


Gaul; however, he ordered them to double the number 
of their hoſtages : the Britons did not comply with this 
demand, which carried more the air of an abſolute 
conqueror, than the civility of a pretended ally. Cæſar, 
impatient-of returning to Gaul, ſet fail from Britain 
the ſame night, which was the twenty- ſixth of Septem- 
ber. He was happy in a proſperous paſſage, after 
having been in Britain about twenty-five days. In his 
letters to the ſenate at Rome, he greatly magnified the 
importance of this expedition, and they decreed him a 
proceſſion of twenty days, becauſe they imagined he 
had diſcovered, and led thera to the conqueſt of, a new 
world, though it brought no benefit either to himſelf 
or the commonwealth. Indeed Czfar appears in this 


expedition not to have been attended with his uſual 
fortune: he who had always been victoriouſly deciſive. 


in fifty different battles, was now obliged to ſeek for 


ſecurity in retreat. He has not mentioned ſo much 


himſelf, but his countrymen have; and it is plain 
that Cæſar had a great opinion of the Britons' mili- 
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that in all their engagements they performed the 

nimble motion of horſemen, and the firm ſtability 

of footmen. 7 - 1 8 
The year following, Cæſar reſolved to make a 


— 


ſecond deſcent upon Britain, with a more powerful 
fleet and army than before ; accordingly, with ex- 
traordinary diligence, . he provided eight hundred 
veſſels, built more conveniently for landing and 


tranſporting horſe and baggage : with theſe, and an 


army conſiſting of five legions, and two thouſand 
horſe, he, a ſecond time, landed his army in the 
ſame part of Kent, as he had done the preceding 
ſummer. In this action the diligence of his ſoldiers 
was applauded, for by an unwearied. induſtry in 
rowing, they cauſed the heavier ſhips to keep way 
with the boats and gallies. At their landing no 


enemy appeared ; for. the Britons, terrified at theſe 


mighty preparations, and the appearance of fo pow- 
erful a navy, had withdrawn themſelves from the 
coaſts, and retired farther up into the country. 
The Romans advanced towards the Britons the next 
day, and gave them hattle near the river Stoner in 
Kent: the Britons were hard drove by the Roman 
cavalry, and betook themſelves to the woods; 
Czſar, in order to take this firſt advantage, the 
next day divided his army into: three different 
bodies, with a reſolution to purſue them in different 


places, but in this purpoſe he was hindered by the 


melancholy news of the loſs of a great'part of his 
fleet by a violent ſtorm at ſea; but Cæſar, ever in- 
defatigable in his attempts, ſent to Gaul for freſh 
ſupplies, and in ten days” time returned with his 
army to the wood where he had laſt defeated the 
Britons ; here he found their army greatly increaſed 
by a confluence of people from many adjacent paits, 
and that Caſſibelanus, king of the Trinobantes, was 
made commander in chief of the Britiſh hene 
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The armies ſoon came to an engagement, and Czfar 

could not but acknowledge that the Britons had the 
advantage by their chariots, and ſwift fighting with- 
out armour ; he accordingly provided againſt theſe 


inconveniences, and a ſecond battle coming on the 


next day, the Britons were repulſed, and purſued 


with great ſlaughter. 


Upon this misfortune, G withdrew 


himſelf into his own country, and fortified that part 
of the river Thames where he thought the enemy 
would endeayour to ford oyer; his conjecture was 


not ill laid; the Romans marched up into the coun» 
try, paſſed the river notwithſtanding this oppoſition, "= 
and repulſed the Britons : and, as is frequent in all 


civil commotions, many, preferring the indulgence 


of their own private diſcontent before the common 
cauſe of their countr diſhonourably joined the 
e and 1 5 5 ſubjection; Czfar readily 
accepted of their petition, demanded hoftages and 
proviſion for his army; other ſtates following the 
inglorious example, eue dl to Cæſar the place of 
Caſſibelanus's abode, who had, retired to Verulam, 
a place ſtrongly fortified with woods and moraſſes. 
Czſar, with all expedition, ſtormed the citadel, 
and ſoon became maſter of 'it, with the {laughter of 
many of the defendants. . Caſſibelanus, after many 
fruitleſs attempts againſt the enemy, ſeeing at length 
his country walted ; and by the unhappy. diviſions 
at home, no proſpect of a general union againſt the 
Romans, made offer of a treaty, which was readily 
accepted by Cæſar; the Britons agreed to pay a 
yearly tribute to the Roman empire, and to inſure 


the due obſervance of the conditions of the peace, 
| hoſtages were delivered to the conqueror. 


Cæſar ſoon after embarked with his whole army» 


and arrived in Gaul. On his return to Rome he 


preſented the Britiſh captives to the ſenate ; the 
1 uncom- 


1 12 

uncommon attire and behaviour of theſe ſtrangers 
(as Tacitus obſerves) filled the people with delight 
and admiration: and it is obſervable, that the Ro- 
man conqueſt was not ſo conſiderable, nor was their 
power ſo ſtrongly ſecured by Cæſar, but that the 
people retained their liberties, and for twenty years 
after his departure they were governed by their own 
princes and their own laws : indeed, for near one 
hundred years after, the Romans had but little or no 
influence in the affairs of this iſland; the Britons 
remained free from their power during the ſeveral 
reigns of Auguſtus, Tiberius, and Caligula; bur in 
th: reign bf Claudius, the Britons, weakened by 
civil war and diſagreement among themſelves, and 
more ſolicitous for their private reſentment and am- 
dition, than the common advantage of their coun- 
try, by unworthy means encouraged that emperor 
to make a deſcent ypon Britain ; accordingly Plau- 
tius, a Roman prætor, was ſent with a powerful 
army. The emperor himſclf ſoon after followed 
his general, and in a battle at Camalodunum in 
Efſex, the Britons were overthrown, and many 
priſoners taken : Claudius continued in Britain not 
more than fixteen days. Camalodunum was made 
a military colony. London, according to biſhop 
Stillingfleet, was founded about this time, and made 
a trading colony: and this part of the iſle was re- 
duced to the form of a Roman province. 
Ihe emperor, on his return to Rome, had a mo 
ſplendid triumph decreed him by the fenate. - After 
this, for the ſpace of nine years, the Roman army, 
under the conduct of Plautius, Veſpaſian, and 
Oſtorius, obtained many advantages: oy were 
principally oppoſed by the Britons, under Caracta- 
eus, prince of the Silures. This prince gained great 
fame and renown by his courage and valour in arms 
againſt the enemy; but as nothing could — 
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the increaſe and power of the Roman legions, after 
nine years reſiſtance, the Britons, in a battle in 
North Wales, were, after a moſt obſtinate fight, 
entirely routed by Oftorius: Caractacus was betray- 
ed by Cartifmandua, queen of the Brigantes, and 
taken priſoner, and, with his wife and family, car- 


ried to Rome. Here the noble and ſpirit 


ed beha- 


viour of this prince did him and his country great 
honour, and procured the releaſe of himſelf, his 
wife, and relations. He was afterwards taken into 


1 
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the emperor's peculiar favour, 


Didius ſucceeded Oſtorius in the government of 
Britain; and Nero being made emperor, P. Sueto- 
nius, a perſon of celebrated valour' and conduct, 


was ſent to direct the Roman affairs in 


Britain ; 


Suetonius made greater inroads into the country: 


he alſo attacked and made an eaſy conque 
iſland Mona, the moſt famous feat of the 


ſt of the 
Druids, 


and of the religion of the country. About this 


Py 


time it is ſaid, that the Chriſtian religion 


was firſt 


planted in Britain: probably to avoid Nero's cruelty, 
and the perſecution raiſed againſt them, many of the 
primitive Chriſtians might withdraw themſelves into 
this iſland, and ſow the ſeeds of Chriſtianity among 
the inhabitants, but with what ſucceſs is uncertain. 
The Britons were now greatly oppreſſed ; and 
by reaſon of many provocations, they made a notable _ 
ſtruggle to regain their liberties, under the conduct - 
Boadecia, queen of the Iceni. This princeſs laid 
ſiege to the ſtrong cities of Camalodunum and 
rulamium. Both theſe colonies the Britons deftroy- 


ed by fire and ſword, and there were lain 


and Ve- 


in battle 


many thouſand Romans ; Petilius, the Roman lieu- 
tenant, was defeated, and Catus, the procurator, 
was forced to fly beyond fea : Boadicea commanded 


the army of the Britons in perſon, and the Romans 
princeſs ; 


greatly feared the proweſs of this heroic 
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but at length the army of the Britons was vanquiſh- 
ed by the Romans under Suetonius. Boadicea, re- 
ſolving not to ſurvive the defeat, and ſubmit to the 
Conqueror, put an end to her life by poiſon. 
The next remarkable event was the expedition of 
Agricola into Britain, in the reign of Veſpaſian. 
He re-conquered the iſle of Mona or Angleſey ; 


and, in order to remove all future occaſion of war 


and revolt, he reformed many abuſes in the govern- 
ment, and in his camp. Agricola was the firſt that 
ſupported the land forces by a navy, and carried on 
the war againſt the Britons, both by ſea and land : 
under his government it was firſt diſcovered, that 
Britain was an iſland; the Orcades were ſubdued; 
and the greater part of Britain, after forty-two 
years ſtruggle, was reduced into a Roman province. 

After Agricola's departure the tranſactions of the 
Britons are but little known, and to be gathered 
only from the thoct and broken accounts of the Ro- 
man hiſtorians: the emperor Hadrian, the better 
to ſecure the northern colonies from the incurſions 
of the Caledonians, or more northern Britons, 
cauſed a mighty wall to be erected acroſs the coun- 


try, eighty miles in length, from Carliſle to New- 


caſtle upon the river Tyne: the Britons alſo by 
degrees became more civilized, and began to enter 
into the modes and cuſtoms of the Romans ; many 
ſtately buildings and works of grandeur were erected 
by them in ſeveral parts of the iſland; they were 
alſo in general governed by their own kings, by the 
permiſſion or appointment of the emperors. To- 
wards the latter end of this century, Lucius, a 
Britiſh king, was converted to- Chriſtianity, and the 
Britons are ſaid to be the firſt people that embraced 
the goſpel by public authority. | 

Septimius Severus, was the next emperor that 


paſſed over into Britain; he brought with him bis 


ſons 
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ſons Caracalla and Geta. Geta was left in the 
ſouthern parts, whilſt the emperor with Caracalla 


marched againſt the northern Britons and Caledo- 


nians; Seve:us ſuffered many incenveniences at 


firſt, and loſt many thouſand men; but at laſt, by 


the moſt vigorous reſolution and bravery, he re- 
duced the enemy to ſubmithon ; and, for the better ſe- 
curity of this part of Britain, he built, or rather com- 
pleted, the famous wall begun by the emperor Ha- 
drian, in a manner anſwerable to the power and gran- 
deur of the Roman empire. He took upon himſelf the 
title of Britannicus Maximus, and dying at Vork, was 
ſucceeded by his ſon Caracalla. This prince made 
peace with the Britons, and after he had received 
hoſtages from them, returned to Rome with his 


" - 


brother Geta. 


For the enſuing century nothing material happened 
in Britain, unleſs it be obſerved that when the emperor 
Probus had ſubdued the Vandals and Burgundians, he 
ſent great numbers of thoſe people into Britain: about 
this time Carauſius, a man of mean extraction, but 
great courage, aſſumed the title of emperor, and took 
poſſeſſion of Britain. He kept the power for ſeven 
years in his own hands, and at laſt was traiterouſly 
ſlain by Alectus his friend, who, in his turn, ſeized 
the government, and retained it for three years, when 
he was alſo ſlain by a chief of his army. Not many 


years after a dreadful perſecution broke out in Britain, 


under the emperor Diocleſian, at which time St. 
Alban, and many Chriſtians, ſuffered martyrdom for 
their faith. Conſtantius, ſucceſſor of Diocleſian in 
the empire, gave reſpite to the Chriſtians. He came 
over into the iſle himſelf, but fell fick and died at 
York. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Conſtantine. 
This prince was proclaimed emperor in Britain, and 
was ſaid to be born in this country. Conſtantine 
divided Britain into three proyinces, namely, Britan- 
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nia Prima, containing all the ſouthern part of Britain, 
the metropolis of which was London; Britannia 

Secunda, containing all Wales, the metropolis of 

which was Iſca, now Caterloon; and Maxima 
Cæſarienſis, which contained all the northern parts 

of Britain, the metropolis of which- was Eboricum, 

now York. This laſt' city was held to be the chief C0! 
colony of the whole iſland; and there were reckoned- | 
twenty-eight cities at this time in Britain. by 


After the death of Conſtantine, ſirnamed the Great, 
the Roman empire was divided between his three ſons, abl 
Conſtantine, Conſtans, and Conſtantius. Conſtan- | Gay 
tius, the youngeſt, ſucceeded to the empire on the * 
death of his two brothers, and the Britons were for 
greatly oppreſſed by ſevere governors, ſent by this ohis 
emperor and his ſucceſſors, Gratian and Valentimum. * 
It was now the empire of the Romans began to de- b 
cline in power. The Roman legions were called ri 
home ; many draughts and levies were alſo made, and * 
ſent to ſerve in the eaſtern parts of Europe, to ſecure ny 
thoſe provinces againſt the attack of the Goths and ny 


Vandals. © Theſe people at this time had over-run 1 
great part of Spain and Italy, and laid ſiege to Rome 
itſelf. The Britons, now deſtitute of the Roman le- 
gions, and their beſt inhabitants, became more expoſed 


to the ravages and devaſtations of the Picts'and Scots; _- 
inſomuch that they ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to im- in 
plore the protection and aſſiſtance of the empire; but tre 

the emperor Honorius being in great diſtreſs himſelf, | 
diſcharged the Britons from their allegiance to Rome, co 
and recommended it to them to uſe every method for ne 
their own preſervation. Thus ended the Roman go- lis 
vernment in Britain, four hundred and fixty-three th 
years after the firſt entrance of Julius Ceſar in that va 
. | * of 
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CONCLUSION OF THE "ANCIENT HISTORY OF 
| BRITAIN. 


THE Britons, abandoned by the Romans, and not 
able to ſecure themſelves againſt the powerful inva- 
ſions of the Pits and Scots, agreed to ſend to the 
Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, a people in Germany, 
for aid and aſſiſtance. Vortigern was at this time 
the chief king of the Britons. Upon this invitation, 
the Saxons, under the conduct of Hengiſt and his 
brother Horſa, with an army of nine thouſand men, 
came into Britain. They landed in the Iſle of Tha- 
net, in Kent, and were received with great joy by the 
natives. They ſaluted them with feſtivity and ſongs, | 
after the manner of the Britons; and that part of 
Kent where they landed was allotted to them for 
their habitation. Not long after, Hengiſt obtained 
of Vortigern the property of as much land as be 
could encompaſs with a bull's hide, by cutting it 
into thongs ; on the incloſed ground he built a caſtle, 
from this grant called Thong Caſtle, | 

To this caſtle he invited Vortigern, who was be- 
come enamoured with Rowena, the daughter or 
neice of Hengiſt, and married her. Upon this al- 
liance, the County of Kent was given to the Saxons; 
their generals now grew more bold, and taking ad- 
vantage of Vortigern's imprudence, began to think 
of making the iſland their own inheritance. With 
this view, Hengiſt, under various pretences, ſent for 
freſh ſupplies from the continent, and on their arri- 
val, theſe ſtrangers by degrees ſought occaſion to 
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quarrel with the natives themſelves; and in order the 
better to carry on their deſigns, entered into alliance 
with the Scots and Pits. They then turned their 
arms againſt the Britons, who had kindly received 
them, and to whoſe aſſiſtance they had been invited. 
On this great change of affairs, Vortigern, for 
his abuſe and negleCt of the government, was de- 
prived of the ſovereignty, and his fon Vortimer, a 
brave and valiant youth, undertook the cauſe of his 
diſtreſſed country. He beſieged the Saxons in the 
Hee of Thanet, and in four different battles, he over- 
threw the enemy, almoſt to their utter expulſion. 
In one of thefe battles, Horſa was killed; great part 
of the Saxons. returned home, and Vortimer dying 
about five years after, ordered his body to be buried 
at the port of Stoner, in the Iſle of Thanet, in me- 
mory-of his conqueſt over the Saxons at that place ; 
in perſuaſion alſo that thoſe people, in terror of his 
name, would not again land near that part of the 
iſland. The infatuated Vortigern was afterwards 
treacherouſly betrayed by Hengiſt at a public feaſt; 
three hundred of the Britiſh nobility were ſlain, 
Vortigern was taken priſoner, and conſtrained to 
{ uarrender for his ranſom, the counties of Kent, Suſ- 
fex, and Eſſex. Hengiſt, eight years after his arri- 
val in the kingdom, eſtabliſhed the firſt Saxon ſove- 
teignty, or kingdom of Kent. e 
Aurelius Ambrofius ſucceeded in the government 
of Britain, and was very ſucceſsful againſt the Saxons; 
but freſh ſupplies arriving from the continent, under 
Ella and his ſons, and the Britons having loſt the 
flower of their nation by the late ſlaughter and other 
misfortunes, the Saxons prevailed, and Ella erected 
a fecond kingdom, or the kingdom of the South 
Saxons: it is generally ſaid that Ambroſius was flain 
in the battle againſt the Saxons, and that Stonehenge. 
on the plains of Saliſbury, was ereQted by him in 
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| memory of thoſe three hundred noblemen maſſacred 


by Hengiſt. 


Pendragon, brother of Ambroſius, and his ſon 
Arthur, maintained the war ſucceſſively againſt the 


Saxons for many years; but Britain being now the 
field of fortune, new adventurers arrived 1n large 
bodies from Germany, and the Britons, notwithſtand- 


ing all their efforts to ſupport their liberties, daily 


loſt ground, Prince Arthur was looked upon as the 


oven language. 


moſt renowned champion of the Britiſh nation. He 
heat the Saxons in twelve different battles under 
Count Cerdic; but whatever oppoſition was made b 

Arthur, Cerdic, by the repeated arrival of freſh 


ſupplies, at laſt prevailed, and after twenty-two 
years' ſtruggle with the Britons, he founded a third 


kingdom in the nation, called the kingdom of the 


Weſt Saxons. A.D. 508. | „ 5 
The Britons were now reduced to a ſmall compaſs 

of land, and the Saxons daily increaſed in number, 

whereby they were enabled to eſtabliſh themſelves in 


power, and ere& new ſtates or kingdoms. The war 


againſt them was carried on by different princes; but 
the Britons falling into diſſipation, and a general 
corruption of manners, became an eaſy prey to their 
more powerful enemies. The empire of the Saxons 
increaſed, and the Britons failing in their laſt attempt 


for the recovery of their liberties, under Cadwalla- 


der, the laſt Britiſh prince, were obliged to take ſhelter 


in the moſt weſtern parts of the iſland. And now, 


harraſſed and oppreſſed on every fide, many left the 
kingdom, and ſettled in Atmorica, a territory of 
France, from them named Bretagne; but the great- 
er part of the ancient Britous retired into Wales and 


Cornwall, and in thoſe mountainous parts of the 
nation, fought that ſecurity and quiet, which was de- 


nied them by their laſt conquering maſters. Their 
poſterity remajn there to this day, and retain their 
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ADVANTAGES OF HISTORY». of 

131 | | 15 ci 
THE advantages found in hiſtory ſeem to be of | 
three kinds; as it amuſes the fancy, as it improves of 
the underſtanding, and as it ſtrengthens virtue. pꝛ 
In reality, what more agreeable entertainment to M 
the mind than to be tranſported into the remote n 


ages of the world, and to obſerve human ſociety, in 
its infancy, making the firſt faint eſſays towards the 
arts and ſciences? To ſee the policy of government 
and the civility of converſation refining by degrees, 
and every thing that is ornamental to human life ad- 
vancing towards perfection? To mark the riſe, pro- 
greſs, declenſion, and final extinction of the moſt 
_ Nouriſhing empires; the virtues which contributed 

to their greatneſs, and the vices which drew on their 
ruin? a ſhort, to ſee all the human race, from the 
beginning of time, paſs as it were in review before us, 
appearing in their true colours, without any of thoſe 
diſguiſes, which, during their life-time, ſo much pre- 
plexed the judgments of the beholders? What ſpec- 
tacle can be imagined ſo magnificent, ſo various, ſo in- 
tereſting? What amuſement, either of the ſenſes or 
imagination, can be compared with it? Shall thoſe 
trifling paſtimes, which engroſs ſo much of our time, 
be preferred, as more ſatisfactory, and more fit to en- 
gage our attention? How perverſe muſt that taſte be 
which is Capable of ſo wrong a choice of pleaſures! 
But hiſtory is a moſt improving part of knowledge, 
as well as an agreeable amuſement; and indeed a 
great part of what we commonly call erudition, and 
value ſo highly, is nothing but an 8 
| | iſto- 
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kiftorical facts. An extenſive knowledge of this 


kind belongs to men of letters; but I muſt think it 
an unpardonable ignorance in perſons, of whatever 
ſex or condition, not to be acquainted with the hiſtory 


of their own country, as well as the hiſtories of an- 


cient Greece and Rome, 

1 muſt add, that hiſtory is not only a valuable part 
of knowledge, but opens the door to many other 
parts of knowledge, and affords materials to moſt of 


the ſciences. And, indeed, if we conſider the ſhort- 
_ neſs of human life, and our limited knowledge, even 
of what paſſes in our own time, we muſt be ſenſible 
that we ſhould be for ever children in underſtanding, 


were it not for this invention; which extends our 
experience to all paſt ages, and to the moſt diftant 
nations, making them contribute as much to our im- 


provement in wiſdom, as if they had actually lain 


under our obſervation. A man acquainted with hif- 


tory, may, in ſome reſpect, be ſaid to have lived from 


the beginning of the world, and to have been making 
eontinual additions to his ſtock of knowledge in every 
century. 5 i | Ws 

There is alſo an advantage in that knowledge 


which is acquired by hiſtory, above what is learned 
by the practice of the world, that it brings us ac- 


quainted with human affairs, without diminifhing in 
the leaſt from the moft delicate ſentiments of virtue. 
And, to tell the truth, I ſcarce know any ſtudy or 
occupation ſo unexceptionable in hiftory in this par- 
ticular. Poets can paint virtue in the moſt charming 
colours ; but, as they addreſs themſelves entirely to 
the paſſions, they often become advocates for vice. 


Even philoſophers are apt to bewilder themſelves in 


the ſubtilty of their ſpeculations; and we have ſeen 
fome go ſo far as to deny the reality of all moral 
diſtinctions. But I think it a remark worthy the 
attention of the ſpeculative reader, that the hiſtorians 
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of virtue, and have always repreſented it in its pro- 


per colours, however they have erred in their judg- 


ments of particular perſons. Nor is this combination 
of hiſtorians, in favour of virtue, at all difficult to 
be accounted for. When a man of buſineſs enters 


into life and action, he is more apt to conſider the - 


charaQters of men as they have relation to his inte- 
reſt, than as they itand in themſelves, and has his 
judgment warped on every occaſion by the violence 
"of his paſſion. When a philoſopher contemplates 
characters and manners in his cloſet, the general 
abſtrat view of the object leaves the mind ſo cold 
and unmoved, that the ſentiments of nature have no 
room to play, and he ſcarce feels the difference be- 
betwixt vice and virtue. Hiſtory keeps in a juſt 
medium between theſe extremes, and places the ob- 
jects in their true point of view. The writers of 
hiftory, as well as the readers, are ſufficiently inte- 
Teſted in the characters and events, to have a lively 
ſentiment of blame or praiſe; and at the ſame time, 
have no particular , intereſt or concern to pervert 
their judgment, 


have been, almoſt without exception, the true friends 
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And, in One Volume, printed uniform with the above 

Price 5s. in Boards, 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Revolution 
to the Commencement of the preſent Adminiſtration. 


Written in continuation of Mr. Hume's Hiſtory. The 


firſt Part by an eminent Hiftorian lately deceaſed, and con- 
tinued to the preſent Time by a Perfon converſant in 

As long as Mr. Hume's Hiſtory of England continues a 
popular Work, we can recommend the preſent as a good 
and uſefut Abridgment ; of the Continuation, we confeſs, 
that we have been much gratified by the peruſal of it; the 
Volume prefents us with a very judicious compendium of 
the Hiſtory of England, during the period of which ir 
00 q treats» 


b 


de. 2 


the Style is perſpicuous, correct, and animated.“ 


by Cheſham; in 
Boards: 3 


Books printed for G. Rearſley. 

treats. All the great public events, we muſt add, are di” 
tinctly related; and as an inſtance, we can truly ſay that 
the Volume contains the cleareſt and moſt candid Hiſtory of 
the late American War which we have hitherto met with; 
2 Critical Review, Jan, 1795. 
A Complete Syſtem of NATURAL HISTORY, illut- 
trated by upwards of One Hundred Plates, including above 
Five Hundred Animals, elegantly engraved, with engraved 
title pages and vignettes ; alſo a Frontiſpisce, with a head of 
Buffon, all deſigned by Mr. Burney, and elegantly engraved 
Two Volumes, 8vo. Price 17s. in 


BUFFON's NATURAL HISTORY, ABRIDGED, 
| Including the Hiſtory cf P 


The Elements, | Whirlwinds, Birds, Fiſhes,. 
The Earth and its | Water-ſpouts, hell Fiſh, 
component parts, | Volcanoes, | Lizards, | 
Mountains,  Exrthquakec, | Serpents,” — 
Rivers, Seas, Man, __ = | Inſects, and 
Winds, | Quadrupeds, Vegetables. 


Though the Natural Hiſtory of M. de Buffon is one af 


the moſt beautiful productions of the preſent age, yet uoue 
is certainly better calculated for abridgment. If it contains 


much uſeful fact and much animated and elegant deſcription, 
it alſo contains much viſionary theory, and much fruitleſs 
and abſurd ſpeculation. The chief advantages of this work 


are, that it gives every uſeful fact, every beautiful deſcrip- 


tion contained in this Author, and in his own words, 
unincumbered by falfe philoſophy or abſtruſe ſpecula- 
ton. | „ 

Another obvious advantage is, that what is called the 
Natural Hiſtory of M. de Buffon, concludes with the Qua- 
drupeds, without including either Birds, Fiſhes, Reptiles, 


or Inſects. The preſent work contains a moſt complete 


ſyſtem of Ornithology, compiled from the French, volumes 
of our Author, from Willoughby, Latham, Penant, and 
Goldſmith, as well as a full account of Reptiles, Fiſhes, and 
Inſects, from the moſt reſpectable Naturaliſts. | 
The philoſophic parts are all carefully corrected, * 

5 0 | any 


Beoks printed for E. Xearſtey. 
ably to the lateſt diſcoveries, and the unſcientific reader v ill 
not be miſled by receiving as new the obſolete philoſophy ot A | 
warty Years ago. 5 
* For the convenience of thoſe who do not chooſe to lo, 
Sukuk this Work at once, it is to be bad divided into Ty 
Thirty-four Numbers, price 6d. each. | Eit 
Ihe ſame Work, with the plates coloured, price 2. 118. 38. 
in boards, or in numbers, 18. 6d. each. . 
+4+ It is neceſſary to caution the public * a pirated 
and very imperfect edition of this Work. 50 
A COMPLETE NARRATIVE of CAPT. COOK's fl ©? 
VOYAGES ROUND the WORLD; containing a faith- 1 
ful account of all his diſcoveries, with the tranfactions at 3 
each place; a deſcription of the inhabitants, with their _ 
manners and Cuſtoms; a full derail of the circumſtances _ 
* to Capt. Cook's death, and an account of his i 5” 
- life: 
By CAPT. KING. 4 
The ſeventh edition, much enlarged, and ornamented with ed! 
a confiderable number of elegant engraved plates. 
THE BEAUTIES of STERNE. Calculated for the int 
| heart of ſenſibility. This volume contains a pleaſing ſe- ne 
lection from the works of that elegant writer; among which lar 
are, The Story of Le Fevre and uncle Toby, Maria, 
Shandy' s Bed of Juſtice, Yorick's Horſe, Corporal Trim's 
Brother, the Dwarf, the Pulſe, the Pye-man, the Sword, Ly 
the Supper, the Starling, the Aſs, Dr. Slop and Obadiah, G 
Dr. Slop and Suſan, &c. &c. Alfo ſeveral of his moſt Re 
celebrated ſermons, elegant ſentiments, and familiar letters 
to his friends. thi 
The twelſth Edition, ornamented with ſeven plates, in- Q 
cluding a portrait of Sterne. Price 5 6d. ſewed. | be 
+*+ Another Edition is alſo te be had, beautifully print- 
ed in Octavo, on a fine Vellum Paper, and hot · preſſed. 
Price 75. in boards. 
THE BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE, alphabetically 
dige ſted, with a copious Index. To which is added his 
Life, and a medallion of his prafile, and * in en 
new 
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A new edition, ornamented with plates, and improved by 
a conſiderable number of the moſt admired ſcenes in Ottel> 

lo, Romeo and Juliet, King Lear, Julius Cæſar, Macbeth, 
Timon of Athens, Henry the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, and 
Eighth, Richard the Third, Hamlet, &c. &c. Price 


38. 6d. ſewed. 


THE BEAUTIES of DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


confiſting of Maxims and Obſervations, moral, critical, and 


miſcellaneous. To which are added, Biographical Anec- 


dotes, ſelected from the late productions of Mrs. Piozzi, 
Mr. Boſwell, and other authentic teſtimonies. This edition 
is embelliſhed with an etching of the head of Dr. Johnſon, 
taken from the life, about a month before his death; alſo a 
tac ſimile of his hand writing. The eighth edition. Price 


3. 6d. ſewed. 


THE BEAUTIES of the SPECTATOR, TATLER, 
and GUARDIAN, in Two Volumes, Twelves. A new 
edition, Price 6s. ſewed. 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of FRANCE, 
intended for the uſe of ſchools, and compiled in the man- 
ner of Goldimith's Abridgment of the Hiſtory of Enge 


land. Fwelves, price 38. Gd. bound, 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of SCOT- 
LAND, from Robertſon, Stuart, &c. in the inanner of 
Goldſmith's Abridgment of the Hiſtories of England, 
Rome, and Greece. Twelves. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

This is a very judicious and well written Abridgment of 
the Hiſtory of Scotland, or rather of the Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots. It is a very proper ſchool book, and will 


be read with more intereſt by boys than moft others.“ 
Analyiical Reviews 


